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Our Industrialism and Idealism 


BY MICHAEL PUPIN 


Author of ‘‘From Immigrant to Inventor,”’ etc. 


European observers and visiting lecturers direct the shafts of their ridicule and 
scorn at America as the “land of machines,” whose patron saint is Henry Ford, 
whose creed is mass production. Michael Pupin, distinguished scientist, declares 
that if these things were true he would be sorry he left his native Serbia 
—and he tells why he is not sorry. 


INE years ago I was invited by 
| \ | the Serbian Government to 
study the condition of the Ser- 
bian war orphans, and I accepted the in- 
vitation. A Ford car, a Serbian soldier 
as chauffeur, and a young priest as 
guide assisted me in the performance of 
my mission. One day as we speeded 
along a stretch of a narrow level road 
in the southwest corner of Serbia I saw 
in the distance a Serbian peasant with 
his oxen and cart standing by the side 
of the road and waiting for my machine 
to pass. When I got near him I stopped, 
got out, and shook his hand, thankin 
him for the courtesy. “Oh, don’t rate 
me,” said he; “this is the least that I can 
do for an American. You Americans 
have been most kind and generous to us 
Serbians during the recent war. You 
banished typhus from Serbia and we 
shall never orget it.” “But how do you 
know that I am an American?” a 
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I, and he answered: “Your looks and 
your language suggest a Serbian, but 
your manner is different. No European 
of your class has your manner; it is the 
cordial and gentle manner of the Amer- 
icans who came to aid us during the 
war. Besides, no Serbian can afford to- 
day the luxury of an automobile, nor is 
he in sufficient hurry to need its speedy 
service. This cart with its slowly mov- 
ing oxen is speedy enough for me.” 
“But you are not going very far,” said 
I. “To Belgrade,” said he; “I shall be 
there in a fortnight, whereas you proba- 
bly left Belgrade yesterday morning. 
You, like all Americans, are in a hurry; 
I, like all Serbians, am not. After sell 
ing these ten bags of tar it will take me 
two weeks more to return to my farm 
on the slope of that mountain over 
there.” “But how can you spare the 
time at this busy summer season ?”’ ask- 
ed I, and he answered: “‘I have just fin- 
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ished the hoeing of my corn-field, and 
by the time the harvest season is on I 
shall be home again. Time is not so very 
precious to us peasants until a week or 
so after Saint Peter’s day.” “But the 
travelling expenses of your four weeks’ 
journey will eat up all the proceeds 
from the sale of your ten bags of tar,” 
said I, and he answered: “I have no 
travelling expenses. This time of the 
year my oxen and I sleep out under the 
canopy of heaven; my friends and ac- 
quaintances along the route will feed 
me and my faithful oxen. Half a loaf of 
black bread and a raw onion or two are 
my daily diet on these journeys; there 
are juicy pastures on every side for my 
oxen. In exchange for their hospitality 
I shall give my friends several new 
tunes of my flute and recite several new 
ballads which I recently learned from 
the shepherds on my mountainside. My 
friends, on whom I expect to call, un- 
doubtedly have similar treasures of new 
tunes and ballads, and they will not be- 
grudge me a tiny share of them. While 
wandering slowly in daytime I shall 
have plenty of leisure to explore again 
the beauties of dear old Serbia; at night 
I shall rejoice in the glory of the blazing 
stars, which to me are like the eyes of 
God watching over the destiny of my 
beloved Serbia, just as they watched 
during this recent war. You see, then, 
that when I get home again I shall have 
all the dinars which Belgrade gave me 
for my ten bags of tar, and my dearly 
beloved oxen will be slicker than ever. 
Besides, my flute will be richer by sev- 
eral tunes and my heart will be fuller 
than ever with love for my beautiful 
Serbia.” 

One can imagine how these senti- 
ments of the sturdy peasant thrilled me! 
His idealism recalled the days of my 
early youth among the peasants of my 


native village. I could not help making 
a confession to him, and said: “My 
father was a Serbian peasant just like 
you; he had a yoke of oxen just like 
yours; in my boyhood days I drove 
them, and I was just as fond of them as 
you are of yours. Then I deserted them 
and ran away to America.” “Oh, how 
could you desert your lovely animals 
and run away to the land of machines? 
Are you not sorry to-day that you did 
it?” asked he, but I gave him no an- 
swer. 

I had no ready answer which would 
have been intelligible to an idealist like 
that Serbian peasant. I was quite cer- 
tain, however, that he did not refer to 
“the land of machines” in a disparag- 
ing sense. He obviously saw a halo 
around this land of machines, because 
his experience had told him that it pro- 
duced men and women who had cordial 
and gentle manners and rendered vol- 
untary service to suffering Serbia. I did 
not answer his question, but I have been 
thinking about it ever since, and I have 
been trying to answer it to myself. 

Yes, there was a time when I was 
sorry that I had deserted those lovely 
animals and had run away to the land 
of machines, as that Serbian peasant 
called it. I missed the gentle spirit of my 
humble peasant home and of its patron 
saint. I missed the thrills of the Serbian 
flute, of the Serbian ballads, of the blaz- 
ing stars in the Serbian heavens, and of 
the honey-hearted accents of my village 
chums. In short, I missed the very 
things which that peasant idealist 
prized so highly. But gradually I be- 
came reconciled; America gave me 
many, many thrills which I should 
never have experienced in my native 
village. 

Just think of the thrills which I ex- 
perienced during the earliest days after 
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my landing at Castle Garden! There 
was the awe-inspiring elevated railroad 
and the embryo of the Brooklyn Bridge 
spinning out its 5 of slender wires 
like a spider’s web high up in the air 
and across the East River. 

Two years after my landing I saw the 
first telephone exhibited at the Centen- 
nial Exposition in Philadelphia. It re- 
peated speech with perfect articulation. 
This was a great thrill to everybody and 
particularly to an untutored immigrant 
like me, but it nearly persuaded me to 
go back to my native village. “No 
chance for me,” said I, “in this coun- 
try of magic, where men can make a 
simple steel disk speak the English lan- 
guage better than a Serbian greenhorn 
can speak it in spite of all the efforts of 
his clumsy vocal organs.” 

Two years later I experienced a simi- 
lar thrill when I first listened to a pho- 
nograph. Edison’s incandescent electri- 
cal lighting of 1882 mystified me and 
filled me with awe when I compared it 
with the tallow candles of my native vil- 
lage. I shall never forget my emotions 
when I first gazed at the blazing flames 
of the roaring furnaces in the Pitts- 
burgh steel district where millions of 
tons of steel were preparing the founda- 
tion of a new civilization. These and 
many other apparently miraculous 
workings of science and invention, wit- 
nessed by my untutored and impres- 
sionable mind, consoled me for what I 
had lost when I deserted the lovely ani- 
mals of my native village and ran away 
to the land of machines. But this was 
many years ago; do they still console 
me to-day? 

Revolutionary changes have been cre- 
ated by science and inventions the be- 
ginnings of which thrilled me during 
my early American career. They cer- 
tainly have transformed this land into 
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a land of machines, and most of these 
transformations took place since I land- 
ed here fifty-four years ago. What can I 
say to-day about their influence upon 
our American civilization and upon our 
individual souls, in order to convince 
that Serbian peasant idealist that I made 
no mistake when I deserted my beloved 
Serbian oxen and ran away to the land 
of machines? 

The European observer who comes 
here and, after looking around for a 
little while, writes elaborate essays about 
American materialism would not _hesi- 
tate to say that I made a lamentable mis- 
take. He will tell you that as far as this 
country is concerned the result of all the 
advancements in science and inventions 
is an American civilization of indus- 
trialism of which Henry Ford is the pa- 
tron saint. Mass production in every- 
thing, says this —— European ob- 
server, is the highest aim of our civili- 
zation: millions of tons of steel in Pitts- 
burgh and Gary; millions of automo- 
biles in Detroit; countless heaps of ma- 
chine-made shoes in Lowell. Nay, mass 
production even in the educational 
field, where endless droves of crude 
bachelors of arts are let loose annually 
from our American colleges. It is one of 
these superficial European observers of 
America who credited Ford with the 
statement that he will take no interest 
in old masters until he can manufacture 
by the millions their finest pictures and 
distribute them free of charge among 
his customers. This alleged statement 
is, of course, a libel upon Mr. Ford. It is 
indirectly a libel upon all our Ameri- 
can captains of industry. Yet there are 
some American pessimists who heartily 
indorse that view. If I accepted that 
view of the superficial European observ- 
er and of the American pessimists, I 


should be sorry indeed that fifty-four 















years ago I deserted my dearly beloved 
Serbian oxen and, as the Serbian peas- 
ant expressed it, ran away to the land of 
machines. But I do not accept it; my 
American experience of Gfty-four years 
rebels against it. 

That Serbian peasant had a much 
more cheerful picture of this land of 
machines; how could he help it when 
he remembered that this land of ma- 
chines produces gentle folks, cordial 
and generous in their manner, ready to 
offer unselfish service to suffering hu- 
manity? Nothing in their conduct sug- 
gested to him that the land of machines 
is a land of materialism. He knew that 
back of these American machines, and 
back of our proverbial hustling and 
hurry, there is a gentle spirit which he 
had not observed among the great folks 
of Europe whom he had seen in Serbia 
during the war. Here, then, is a secret 
which the superficial European student 
of America will never fathom. My ex- 
perience of fifty-four years in America 
and my knowledge of the simple ideal- 
ism of the Serbian peasant entitle me to 
the privilege of saying a word or two 
concerning this secret. 

The secret is not revealed to the Eu- 
ropean observer of American civiliza- 
tion by things which one sees on the 
surface of our metropolitan life, nor by 
what one sees and hears at the bridge- 
whist tables of the palaces at Newport; 
one must look for it in the American 
homes of smaller pretensions. Litch- 
field, Amberst, Pasadena, Oakland, 
and countless other real nurseries of 
American life in any part of these Unit- 
ed States will reveal it to the vision of 
the carefully trained European eye. But 
how can the European get that train- 
ing? Every intelligent and experienced 
immigrant will say: Let him live in the 
United States until he feels at home. 
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The untutored and impressionable 
mind of a young immigrant such as I 
was when I landed here is thrilled at 
first by the miracles of science and in- 
ventions in this land of machines. This 
was all that I saw during my greenhorn 
days. My mental vision was not equip- 
ped for seeing anything else; many cas- 
ual European visitors and superficial 
students of American civilization re- 
mind me forcibly of my greenhorn 
days. 

The struggling immigrant green- 
horn begins to expand his vision and to 
orient himself in this new world when 
some guardian angel puts into his hand 
a history of America, the same guardian 
angel who left at young Lincoln’s log- 
cabin home a history of the United 
States and Weems’s “Life of Washing- 
ton.” The immigrant guided by his ex- 
perience in American homes discovers 
then that in this land of machines there 
are other things which thrill the soul of 
man even more than the apparently 
miraculous inventions do. American 
history of the period preceding the Civil 
War led me to this fra as long as 
fifty years ago, and it gradually per- 
suaded me that the most thrilling part 
of the story of this land of machines is 
not revealed by the miracles of science 
and inventions and the industries to 
which they lead; but that it is told by 
the achievements of the souls of men 
who shaped the soul of this nation. This 
was the result of the process called 
Americanization; no European student 
of American civilization and culture 
should write elaborate essays about 
them until he has gone through this 
process. 

When the impressionable mind of 
the young immigrant begins to under- 
stand the idealism of the colonists and 


of Washington, their leader, he begins 
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to feel the heart-beat of the new world. 
It gradually ceases to be to him a 
strange, puzzling, and machine-made 
world, and his hope grows strong that 
he and his ancestral virtues and the sim- 
le idealism of his native peasant vil- 
los will find a congenial home in this 
land of machines. Washington’s ideal of 
the American Union becomes then his 
ideal, and he follows with breathless in- 
terest Marshall’s, Henry Clay’s, and 
Webster’s defense of that ideal. Lin- 
coln to him means the crowning vic- 
tory of that ideal. He recognizes in the 
idealism of these men the root of a new 
idealism, the American idealism. 

“This American idealism,” the su- 
perficial European observer will say, 
“belongs to the period which started 
with Washington and ended with Lin- 
coln. The materialism of the present 
period, the period of American indus- 
trialism, has smothered it.”” What does 
history say? 

The greatest po er awaits 
the immigrant as well as the European 
student of this land of machines in the 
study of American history relating to 
the period following the Civil War. I 
call this period the period of the Ameri- 
can Renaissance. I was fortunate to 
watch and to understand its develop- 
ment from its beginning. I saw the 
growth of the American industrialism 
during this period, but this industrial- 
ism never suggested to my mind the 
reign of materialism. There was a guid- 
ing spirit in this growth, the spirit of 
American idealism. 

In the midst of the Civil War, in 1863, 
President Lincoln and his intimate 
friend Joseph Henry, the greatest Amer- 
ican scientist of those days, founded the 
National Academy of Sciences. Its dis- 
tinguished members, all idealists like 
Lincoln and Henry, soon started a 


’ 


movement for higher endeavor in all 
our intellectual pursuits. This move- 
ment is the American Renaissance. It 
succeeded beyond the rosiest expecta- 
tions and gave us as its first contribu- 
tion our American universities of to- 
day. Johns Hopkins, organized in 1876, 
was the earliest among them. Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Princeton, and others 
followed in rapid succession. They were 
American colleges only, and became 
American universities when their 
scientific research laboratories came 
into existence and began to cultivate the 
modern American spirit of scientific re- 
search. It is the spirit of the philosophy 
of scientific idealism, which has stood 
the test of many centuries. Call it the 
philosophy of the three “‘M’s.”” Motive, 
mental attitude,and method of research 
are the three characteristics of this phi- 
losophy. The motive is unselfish search 
of the eternal truth; the mental attitude 
is open-minded and unprejudiced inter- 
pretation of the language of nature; the 
method of research is the method em- 
ploying observation, experiment, and 
calculation. The idealism of this philos- 
ophy is simple, definite, and obvious. It 
is the idealism which guided Archime- 
des, Galileo, Newton, Franklin, Fara- 
day, and all their disciples in their ep- 
och-making scientific achievements for 
the benefit of mankind. The cultivation 
of this philosophy of scientific idealism 
was gradually transplanted during the 
last fifty years from the scientific re- 
search laboratories of our American uni- 
versities to the research laboratories of 
our American industries. I witnessed 
this transplanting in every one of its 
phases. The philosophy of scientific ide- 
alism is to-day the bond of union be- 
tween our industries and our universi- 
ties. This is one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the American Renaissance 
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which started sixty-five years ago, and 
contributed more to the reinforcement 
of Washington’s and Lincoln’s ideal of 
the American Union than all the other 
achievements of this period put togeth- 
er. It is our strongest arm of national 
defense. The miracles of science and of 
inventions of this period will long be 
forgotten when this welding of the 
American industries to the American 
universities will be still remembered as 
the greatest achievement of this age. 

The great American industries, rec- 
ognizing their obligation to pure sci- 
ence and to its guiding light, the phi- 
losophy of scientific idealism, are now 
creating a twenty-million-dollar fund to 
be expended in ten consecutive years in 
the cultivation of purely scientific re- 
search for the good of our American 
idealism in science. 

Consider now the vast number of 
museums, picture-galleries, conserva- 
tories of music, philharmonic societies, 
institutions of higher learning, cathe- 
drals, which, following in the path of 
advancing idealism in science, have 
come into existence during my Ameri- 
can experience of fifty-four years; con- 
sider, moreover, that all these nurseries 
of the zsthetic and spiritual activities of 
the American soul were made possible 
by individual donations of private citi- 
zens, leaders of our American indus- 
trialism, and it will be obvious that the 
only materialism in this industrialism 
will be found in the material wealth 


which makes these nurseries of the 
idealism of American life possible. I 
cannot help seeing behind the Ameri- 
can machines and American industrial- 
ism a spirit of that rare idealism which 
guided Washington, Lincoln, and other 
American leaders of men. 

Every medizval cathedral has a soul; it 
is a part of the soul of its designer and 
of the souls of the pious men who built 
it. So every modern machine has a soul; 
it is a part of the soul of its inventor and 
of the patient souls of the men who 
developed it. Who dare say that these 
souls are guided by a sordid spirit? 
Whenever you speak of this land as the 
land of machines, remember the ma- 
chine and its pilot who with a honey- 
hearted smile carry our American mes- 
sage of good-will to the nations of the 
earth. The gentle soul of the pilot is 
so closely welded to the soul of his ma- 
chine that the union cannot be better 
described than by the affectionate title 
“We.” There is, indeed, a noble spirit 
which controls this indissoluble union 
of souls. It is this spirit which moulded 
the souls of the Americans whom the 
Serbian peasant admired so much. That 
Serbian peasant idealist believes, I am 
sure, that these souls are the spiritual 
leaders of the world. It is the commu- 
nion with this spirit of idealism which 
makes me say to-day: I do not regret 
that fifty-four years ago I deserted my 
beloved Serbian oxen and ran away to 
the land of machines. 
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Knowing Our College Students 


BY RAYMOND WALTERS 


Author of ‘‘Getting Into College,’’ etc. 


The Dean of Swarthmore College, keen observer and student of American 
education, looks critically at the methods of personal contact and individual 
development used by our colleges. 


HEN William Howard Taft 
sat on that famous fence at 
7 4 Yale in the late seventies he 


and his 132 classmates could know 
their teachers and their teachers could 
know them. It was so at the small, lei- 
surely Harvard of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
student days, with a total of 800 under- 
graduates; it was so at the remote, quiet 
Princeton of the same era when Wood- 
row Wilson, transferring from little 
Davidson in North Carolina, was grad- 
uated in the ’79 class of 124 members. 

Fifty years have brought an increase 
of 700 per cent in American college 
and university enrolment. The increase 
has been chiefly in the large institu- 
tions; to-day the 25 largest universities 
have approximately 40 per cent of the 
total enrolment of 780 institutions. It 
is accordingly the large universities 
which are bearing the major share of 
the burdens and problems which follow 
expansion. 

To regain the old-time intimate touch 
—to know and to guide the young 
Roosevelts and Wilsons and Tafts of to- 
day—Harvard has developed tutorial 
instruction, Princeton a preceptorial sys- 
tem, Yale has established an endowed 
department for personnel study, and all 
three have separate freshman adminis- 
tration. Supplementing individual ac- 
tivity there is now a co-operative move- 
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ment for personnel work under the 
auspices of the American Council on 
Education, in which fourteen universi- 
ties are sharing: Chicago, Columbia, 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Northwestern, Princeton, Syracuse, 
Stanford, and Yale. Other and smaller 
colleges are keeping touch with devel- 
opments in personnel study through a 
commission of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 

Just what is meant by “personnel 
procedure in education” ? What are the 
scope and aims of American tutorial 
systems and honors courses? Do these 
new methods of knowing our college 
students really work ? To all three ques- 
tions the best answers for general read- 
ers—particularly for parents of college 
students now or to be—will probably 
develop from an account of experiences 
of a typical student. 

Let us see what happens to your son 
Thomas, matriculating in the liberal- 
arts college of one of the large universi- 
ties having personnel administration. 
Three to five days before the opening 
of the fall term he reports for the pro- 
gramme of freshman week. It is a pro- 
gramme planned, as one announcement 
explains, “to introduce the new stu- 
dents to the university, to help them in 
adjusting themselves to their work and 
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their new surroundings, to make them 
acquainted with some of their instruc- 
tors and with some of the administra- 
tive officials.” 

Tom and his classmates—of whom, 
at the State universities, there may be 
from 600 to 2,000 —are promptly 
grouped in small sections, each section 
under a professor and an assistant. 
What follows in the next four or five 
days may be illustrated by this typical 
daily schedule at the University of 
Maine: 


8. to 8.50. Lecture on university 
history, traditions, and 
problems. 

8.55 to 9.45. Lecture on the use of 
the library. 

9.50 to 11.35. English - composition 
test. 

11.40 to 12. Assembly. 


1.30 to 2.20. Practice in English. 


2.25 to 3.15. Taking of photographs. 
3-20 to 4.20. Recreation. 
7.30. College receptions in 


charge of the deans. 


At Maine there are forty-five periods 
in the week’s programme, including 
lectures, departmental tests, confer- 
ences, physical examinations, the tak- 
ing of individual photographs for per- 
sonnel cards, athletics, and social activi- 
ties. 

A different reception is this from the 
poster scrap and hazing which were 
formerly the student’s introduction to 
college. The freshman-week idea, com- 
monly credited to President Little, of 
the University of Michigan, who popu- 
larized it when he was president of the 
University of Maine, in fact originated 
at Wellesley College in 1913. Now, 
at more than a hundred institutions 
throughout the country, the faculties 
greet the freshmen before the sopho- 
mores do. It is a tribute to the reason- 
ableness of the plan that even the sopho- 
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mores pretty generally concede that it 
isn’t so bad. Which means that at most 
places the programme avoids the sac- 
charine quality, the evangelistic tone. 
That is seen to by the deans and profes- 
sors, who arrange the programmes, 
tucking in those placement tests advo- 
cated by Doctor Seashore which fur- 
nished Tom something to write about 
in his first letter home. 

Later he finds that the tests were de- 
signed for a purpose other than vexa- 
tion of spirit. The pace in the mathe- 
matics test shows up his limp in algebra, 
and he is placed in a section with class- 
mates who also knocked down the hur- 
dles. In chemistry—his beloved chem- 
istry—he does well and is placed in a 
section where he has a chance to step 
along with the best of them. By the 
time of the formal opening, when the 
upper-classmen pour back, Tom realizes 
that his university is interested in him 
not as a unit but as a son. 


THE FRESHMAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


Then follows the kaleidoscope of 
freshman life: class scraps; fraternity 
rushing; early rising for mathematics 
first hours; hurrying through labora- 
tory exercises to go out for football prac- 
tice; a modicum of study and a great 
deal of talk in the dormitories or frater- 
nity houses at night. Shot through all 
this, the sensations of burning leaves on 
frosty mornings . . . afternoon sunlight 
on the green and russet of the ivy-cov- 
ered library . . . the wet thud of boot 
on ball at a rain-drenched game in the 
stadium ... flurries of snow across the 
frozen campus . . . Christmas vacation. 
No great basis here for the fears of 
parents who take seriously the verse, 
the jokes, the sketches of the comic pa- 
pers portraying undergraduates as dev- 
otees of silver flasks and petting-par- 
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ties. One would be inclined to suggest 
that the danger of moral dissipation is 
mild compared with the danger of in- 
tellectual stagnation in the whirligig of 
perfectly regular and “nice” extracur- 
ricular activities. 

For Tom, aged seventeen to nineteen 
and sturdy in physique and tempera- 
ment, all the action and excitement 
make the campus an earthly paradise. 
The normal, well-prepared student 
takes college life with “lively cheer of 
vigor born,” the lively cheer of Gray’s 
poetic phrase being typified by sounds 
from a saxophone. Within this category 
of those whom William James termed 
the tough-minded fall the majority of 
college students. It is well to stress this 
so as not to lose our sense of proportion 
in discussing the problem of those who, 
by the time Tom’s class receives the 
name sophomore, are marked dropped 
or withdrawn in the dean’s office. 

How many are there of these? Here 
are the most recent figures: Of 10,251 
freshmen in seventeen colleges and 
universities the loss at the close of their 
first college year (1925-26) was 2,110. 
Why did one freshman out of every 
five starting at these institutions with 
high hopes in September fall by the 
wayside by the following June? Among 
the major reasons reported to Registrar 
Sage, of Iowa State College, who con- 
ducted this study for the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars, were 
these: 


Dropped for poor scholarship, 31.6 
per cent. 

Withdrawing for financial reasons, 
20.7 per cent. 

Leaving because of ill health, 14.8 
per cent. 


To meet these three major causes of 
freshman mortality is a part of the prob- 
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lem of the universities which seek to 
know their students. They are attempt- 
ing to improve scholarship by selective 
admission, by sectioning classes accord- 
ing to ability, by better methods of 
teaching, by guidance of faculty and 
personnel advisers. They are aiding 
financially needy students by scholar- 
ships, loan funds, and spare-time work. 
They are attending to health conditions, 
with programmes for general hygiene, 
for individual hygiene, for group hy- 
giene. 

As to mental hygiene it may be said 
that the vogue of Freud and newspaper 
attention to a relatively small number of 
student suicides have probably given ex- 
aggerated emphasis to psychopathic 
cases in college. Such cases occur in any 
large group. This fact is recognized by 
universities and colleges in their increas- 
ing provision for the service of psychi- 
atrists. 

Your son Tom will probably not be 
in need of an expert in mental hygiene, 
although he may, during the difficult 
years of his college period, flounder in 
coming into a healthy-minded adjust- 
ment with life. It is a bit doubtful 
whether much more can be done for 
him than is now being done by frater- 
nity, college, and church forces—when 
these are alert. In this, as in all the deep- 
er issues of life, the best help afforded is 
that of example. Less by what he says 
than by what he is, a certain young 
chemistry instructor influences Tom, 
who admires him for his height and 
shoulders, his understanding humor, 
his contempt for bluffing, his capacity 
for hard work. 

Supplementing the personnel system 
in the large universities is the appoint- 
ment bureau. Tom hears from class- 
mates who were placed in part-time jobs 
that “the bureau crowd is real.”” When 
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his senior year comes round Tom drops 
in to list his name for a job after gradua- 
tion, and he finds that the bureau has 
available for him leaflets and books on 
vocations and chart-books of “open 
highways and blind alleys in i 
ment,” to use the phrase of Mr. A. D. 
Wilt, of Harvard. 


KNOWING 


THE CASE OF BETTY 


The story of your daughter Betty, if 
she is attending a State or municipal 
university or a small coeducational col- 
lege, is substantially the same as Tom’s 
story, so far as personnel matters are 
concerned. That a girl in some of the 
large institutions may be like a friend- 
less worker in a large city is maintained 
by Doctor Iva L. Peters, dean and di- 
rector of personnel for women at Syra- 
cuse University and former vocational 
adviser at Goucher College: 

“T know first-hand that it is possible 
for a student to be lost for four years 
on a big campus; to go through college 
without knowing a professor to speak 
to; to sit in class for a semester and 
hardly know the name of the instructor 
nor be known by him; to come to the 
verge of suicide, hopeless of untying the 
red tape of administration. The su- 
preme function of personnel is to rein- 
state the individual student on the col- 
lege campus.” 

Doctor Peters has inaugurated at 
Syracuse a programme of educational 
guidance for women students “in ac- 
cordance with the vocational-guidance 
traditions of the pioneers Frank Par- 
sons, G. Stanley Hall, Charles W. Eliot, 
and Frank Leavitt.” 

In guidance work “the women’s col- 
leges were a long way ahead of the 
men’s,” according to Professor W. Car- 
son Ryan, Jr. To-day personnel work 
equal to the best may fairly be claimed 
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for certain large women’s colleges of 
the East. 

At Smith the personnel staff has in- 
terviews with all freshmen, as well as 
numerous upper-class girls, helping 
them in adjustments to college life and 
study and in choosing their later occu- 
pations. Smith has a part-time psychi- 
atrist. A student advisory committee 
joins effectively in the programme of 
personnel work. 

In addition to scholastic guidance, 
the personnel system of Vassar provides 
four full-time physicians, a consultant 
in mental hygiene, an expert in psycho- 
logical tests, and a director of euthenics 
who “advises students on such studies 
as will assist in the problem of right liv- 
ing relations.” 

At Wellesley the former bureau of 
occupations has become the personnel 
bureau. “To make their vocations the 
outcome of choice rather than of 
chance”’ has been one aim of the bureau 
for the girls of Wellesley. 

In varying degree personnel help is 
afforded at Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Goucher, and 
Sweet Briar. 


PHASES OF PERSONNEL ACTIVITY 


It would be impracticable to describe 
personnel procedure at all of the leading 
institutions engaged in it, but certain 
phases may be cited. 

When a freshman at Dartmouth, 
stepping on the scales at his physical 
examination, spins the indicator to a 
point seriously under or over what he 
should weigh, he is directed to the med- 
ical clinic and is invited to join a mal- 
nutrition class under the direction of an 
expert. Consultations with a psychiatrist 
are available to Dartmouth students at 
any time. 

How home and other distractions 
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may interfere with the scholastic prog- 
ress of a day student is illustrated in this 
report of a personnel staff worker at 
Northwestern University: 

“Mr. G is carrying 17 hours of 
work and isn’t any too well prepared 
for it. At the present time the boy’s 
mother is away, so he is buying and 
cooking for his two brothers. He is a 
scout-master, has a Sunday-school class, 
and, to top it all, has been ‘trying to 
make love to an Alpha Phi sorority 

— 

As to meeting these and various other 
difficulties of students the personnel 
policy of Northwestern is: “What we 
can do by common-sense methods we 
gladly do; what can be done only by 
more sophisticated methods of psy- 
chology and the social sciences we ac- 
complish by such methods.” 

Columbia has contributed its famous 
orientation course, ““Contemporary 
Civilization”; and the college, in the 
midst of a large university and a large 
city, has done wonders in maintaining 
a human touch with its men, as has 
Barnard with its girls. In aiming to 
know its students the University of Chi- 
cago has a freshman programme and a 
plan for placing every undergraduate 
“in the hands of his own department 
as soon as possible.” 

The State universities are endeavor- 
ing to put into effect the University of 
Minnesota doctrine that “the university 
sees the students in quite as important a 
light as do their mothers and fathers.” 
Minnesota provides eight divisions for 
“the general supervision of studentship 
and student life,” ranging from super- 
vision of classroom accomplishment to 
a watchful but kindly eye on the way 
Minnesota men and maidens run their 
fraternities and sororities. President 
Little’s freshman programme at the 
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University of Michigan was character- 
ized by the undergraduate weekly Mich- 
igan Chimes as starting with “‘an en- 
couraging lack of platitudes and bun- 
combe.”’ At the University of Illinois 
the office door of the dean of men has, 
for a score of years, swung open for 
thousands of undergraduates bringing 
their jubilations as well as their tribu- 
lations. At the University of California, 
which leads the country numerically 
with more than 17,000 full-time stu- 
dents, an effort is announced by the 
office of the dean of men “‘to humanize 
the relationships of students, faculty, 
and university administration.” The 
University of North Carolina has a 
personnel programme which includes 
research; Virginia and Vanderbilt are 
keeping up less formally the old-time 
Southern touch of student and teacher. 

Personal contact and pedagogical val- 
ues are combined in the new college 
started this year at the University of 
Wisconsin under.the direction of Alex- 
ander Meikeljohn; the enrolment is 
limited to 250 freshmen and sopho- 
mores, who will take their last two years 
in regular university courses. Special 
guidance of able students is now pro- 
vided at the University of lowa, where 
professors volunteer as counsellors for 
the freshmen who rank in the highest 
10 per cent of the class in the placement 
examination. 

That personnel procedure is no mere 
fad or fancy is attested by its introduc- 
tion, in varying forms, at such ancient 
and critical institutions as Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylva- 
nia, Brown, and Cornell. The depart- 
ment of personnel at Princeton appears 
to represent the general attitude of these 
universities in its declaration that “card 
indexes, information blanks, job analy- 
sis, and all the rest of the procedure 









































are helpful exactly in proportion as you 
have personal contact with the stu- 
dent.” 

Attention in this field is just now 
centred upon Yale University. Yale has 
recently received, from the late Charles 
H. Ludington, $300,000 for a depart- 
ment of personnel study. In addition 
to the usual personnel functions the 
department proposes to gather occu- 
pational data, to examine “interest 
analyses of students as of possible sig- 
nificance in their choice of courses and 
careers,” and to investigate the records 
of graduates in various occupations. 

All of these activities are only a 
beginning. The comment of Presi- 
dent Farrand, of Cornell, “We are 
groping at this personnel problem,” is 
echoed by university administrators 
everywhere. They grant the inadequacy 
of past methods to handle the problems 
which large numbers present. They 
agree that for the future there must be 
scientific, co-ordinated planning. 


A CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEE ON PERSON- 
NEL METHODS 


It is this realization which led to a 
pooling of effort of the fourteen uni- 
versities named at the outset of this ar- 
ticle. Representatives of these universi- 
ties first met in Washington on January 
I, 1925, upon call of the National Re- 
search Council, Division of Anthro- 
pology. Now, with the American Coun- 
cil on Education as sponsor, the move- 
ment is making definitely charted ad- 
vances in personnel study. Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., recently granted to the 
council $20,000 a year for three years to 
carry out the following plan: 

(1) To inform the colleges and uni- 
versities concerning the best methods 
of personnel. 

(2) To prepare a_personal-record 
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card which should afford personal in- 
formation to teachers and administra- 
tors at the college level. 

(3) To prepare achievement tests 
and make available all the facts con- 
cerning them in an effort to stimulate 
such testing. 

(4) To develop objective and useful 
measurements of character. 

(5) To prepare vocational mono- 
graphs. 

The chairman of the central com- 
mittee on personnel methods is Dean 
Herbert E. Hawkes, of Columbia Col- 
lege, who has presided from the start of 
the movement. The other members are 
Dean H. W. Holmes, of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education; Presi- 
dent L. B. Hopkins, of Wabash Col- 
lege; Director C. R. Mann, of the 
American Council on Education; Presi- 
dent Walter Dill Scott, of Northwest- 
ern University; and, as secretary, Assis- 
tant Director David A. Robertson, of 
the American Council. 

Historically, college personnel work 
had its fons et origo in the operations 
during the war of the Commissioned 
Personnel Branch of the General Staff, 
headed by Doctor Scott, who was as 
sisted by Doctor Walter V. Bingham, 
now president of the Psychological Cor- 
poration and director of the Personnel 
Research Federation. In the war years 
were tried out in an extensive way the 
psychological tests developed by Cat- 
tell, Thorndike, Terman, Colvin, 
Yerkes, Otis, and others, the Scott rat- 
ing scale for officers, and tests for voca- 
tional aptitudes. To-day, along these 
and similar lines, service is extended to 
placement officers of colleges and uni- 
versities and to personnel managers in 
business and industry by the Psycholog- 
ical Corporation, the Personnel Re- 
search Federation, the National Asso- 
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ciation of Appointment Secretaries, and 
the National Committee of Bureaus of 
Occupations. 


THE SMALL COLLEGE 


In comparison with the large insti- 
tutions, the smaller American colleges 
are doing little in formal placement 
work. Some of them utilize a freshman- 
placement programme and seck to give 
vocational advice in various ways. The 
criticism has been made that “most 
small colleges are sporting laurels which 
withered long ago,” and that they need 
to share the concern of the large insti- 
tutions about the personnel problem. It 
is the contention of its supporters that 
the small college does not need elabo- 
rate personnel methods; that the small 
college may, by virtue of its smallness, 
be the ideal alma mater, knowing her 
students not as names on lists, photo- 
graphs on cards, and “case histories” 
but as individuals—her children; that 
the small college best supplies New- 
man’s prescription of “the personal 
presence of a teacher.” 


EDUCATIONAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
METHODS 


The devices described thus far have 
in general related to the administrative 
handling of large student bodies. What 
about devices which are distinctly edu- 
cational and intellectual ? 

The lead in this direction in the 
United States seems clearly that taken 
by Woodrow Wilson in 1904. Prince- 
ton, in the following year, began 
President Wilson’s preceptorial system, 
which aimed “to give undergraduates 
their proper release from being school- 
boys. . . by putting them in the way 
of doing their own reading instead of 
getting up lectures or lessons.” This 
system provided, somewhat after the 
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Oxford tutorial method, for preceptors 
who should meet small groups and thus 
come to know the undergraduate and 
to direct his intellectual advance in a 
degree impossible with large classes. 

During the past half-dozen years 
there has developed in American edu- 
cation a movement akin to the idea of 
President Wilson in some ways but dis- 
tinctly different in other ways. This 
movement recognizes the value of what 
has been done and is being done, but 
stresses the need for freedom and high- 
er standards for abler minds. ““We are 
educating more students up to a fair 
average than any country in the world,” 
says President Aydelotte, “but we are 
wastefully allowing the capacity of the 
average to prevent us from bringing the 
best up to the standards they could 
reach.” 

In a recent report of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Doctor William S. Learned 
cites “three American institutions that 
illustrate different forms of approach to 
the problem of selecting the able mind 
and guiding its intellectual develop- 
ment.” The institutions named by Doc- 
tor Learned are Toronto, Swarthmore, 
and Harvard. 

Honors courses at the University of 
Toronto are a growth of forty years, a 
transplant from England and Scotland. 
To surmount the honors matriculation 
examinations at Toronto, the Toms and 
Bettys of Ontario and other Canadian 
provinces find an additional year in 
high school practically a necessity. De- 
spite this the honors students average 
considerably younger at matriculation 
than the pass students—which means, 
as President Falconer interprets it, that 
“talent begins to differentiate itself 
early.” In the university honors stu- 
dents attend lectures very regularly in 
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their first year and somewhat less regu- 
larly thereafter when lectures are sup- 
plemented by frequent conferences. At 
these conferences there are approxi- 
mately ten honors students in the group 
under a professor. Three papers a term 
are required in English, for example, 
and these are graded by the professor 
and count along with the results of the 
university examinations at the end of 
the year. To the Toronto honors courses 
the stream of scholars which Toronto 
has supplied the faculties of colleges 
and universities in the United States is 
a striking tribute. 

The Swarthmore honors courses, 
started in 1922, follow President Ayde- 
lotte’s doctrine of “giving better stu- 
dents greater independence in their 
work, avoiding the spoon-feeding 
which makes much of our college in- 
struction of the present day of secon- 
dary-school character.” If Tom and 
Betty, in their freshman and sophomore 
years at Swarthmore, show ability, in- 
itiative, and industry, they are admitted 
to read for honors in any of ten defi- 
nitely outlined fields of knowledge. It 
is open to them to attend as many or as 
few regular classes of the college as they 
choose. A large part of their work is 
done by independent reading, guided 
by instructors. Groups of five or six 
students meet with one or two instruc- 
tors several times a week in sessions of 
two hours each or longer. At these 
meetings the honors students read pa- 
pers and discuss the reading of the 
week, with critical comment from in- 
structors and students. The test of the 
whole process comes at the end of two 
years in a series of comprehensive ex- 
aminations, including an oral examina- 
tion, upon the basis of which students 
are graduated with honors, high honors, 


and highest honors. The unique thing 
at Swarthmore is that the examinations 
are given by professors of other institu- 
tions. One consequence of external ex- 
amining has been to bring student and 
instructor into partnership in an intel- 
lectual and human adventure. 

At Harvard, under the general-ex- 
amination system, the student selects 
his field of concentration at the end of 
his freshman year and is then assigned 
to a tutor in that field who is thereafter 
his adviser in all his work. As a sopho- 
more he meets the tutor once a week or 
a fortnight; as a junior and a senior he 
sees him weekly for conference of a half- 
hour to an hour. These conferences are 
“not in the nature of private lectures. 
Their object is to help the student to 
work out for himself the subjects that 
he is studying; . . . the process is So- 
cratic and not didactic.”” One finds at 
Harvard abundant testimony from stu- 
dents and tutors as to the success of this 
relationship during the past few years 
in which the plan has been operating 
on the present basis. Valuable, however, 
as are “the tutoring, the frequent con- 
tacts with students which it involves, 
and the personal influence of the tutors, 
the essential element that gives the 
meaning to the system is more remote,” 
as President Lowell emphasizes. The 
aim is “the mastery of some subject as 
a whole, to be acquired as far as possi- 
ble by the student’s own work,” and the 
foundation of the whole system is in 
“a general final examination to mea- 
sure his attainment and still more to set 
a standard of achievement.” 

It is this final comprehensive examin- 
ing of the student under the Harvard, 
the Swarthmore, and similar plans 
which constitutes the first equivalent 
in the United States of the European 
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examinations described by Doctor 
Learned as “tests of intelligence operat- 
ing over a broad perspective of co-or- 
dinated knowledge.” 


CRITICISM OF PERSONNEL AND OTHER 
SYSTEMS 


The question arises, what do the ben- 
eficiaries of the personnel and other 
new systems think of them? As repre- 
sentative of student opinion, the editors 
of undergraduate newspapers in vari- 
ous universities were asked as to the 
sentiment in their institutions. The re- 
plies indicate student approval of the 
personnel movement as a whole. Stu- 
dent committees have recently investi- 
gated curriculum problems and faculty- 
student relationships, notably at Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Bowdoin, and Con- 
necticut Wesleyan. Reports show strong 
student support of the tutorial, precep- 
torial, and honors plans in institutions 
where they are in effect. 

If, after describing current condi- 
tions as fairly and sympathetically as 
he can, the present writer may be al- 
lowed a few critical comments, he 
would venture these: 

There would seem to be two main 
risks in the personnel movement. One 
is the risk of coddling students—of 
tolerating softness, self-pity, priggish- 
ness. The other is the risk of so empha- 
sizing the vocational aspect that the lib- 
eral-culture aspect of college finishes a 
poor second. 

The problem, where the purpose of 
a system is human service, lies in the 
human worth of the individual agents 
of the system. The personnel of person- 
nel .administration is the problem. 
Whether the personnel ideal will attract 
and hold able workers in sufficient mea- 
sure remains to be seen. A tremendous 


impulse would be furnished by faculty 
rank for personnel directors, such as 
Harvard grants to tutors under the gen- 
eral-examination plan. 

In the effort to restore individual 
touch in our large universities, person- 
nel procedure has become an impor- 
tant agency. There should, however, be 
experiments with other plans, such as 
the proposal President Wilson made at 
Princeton a quarter of a century ago 
and as the student-council committee 
made at Harvard recently, viz., to sub- 
divide the large college into small col- 
leges, each with its own dormitories, 
common room, and dining-hall. Pro- 
fessor Meikeljohn’s freshman-sopho- 
more college at Wisconsin is the first 
definite trial of such subdivision. The 
Pomona-Scripps colleges in California 
furnish an American example of how a 
small college may grow, not by enlarge- 
ment of the main unit, but by adding 
other units after the English college- 
university form of organization. 

As to honors courses and tutorial sys- 
tems, it is undeniable that the expense 
is heavier than with lecture and class- 
room instruction, and it is doubtful also 
whether the freedom of these methods 
is suitable for students who do not pos- 
sess keen intellectual or scientific in- 
terests. But a great and prosperous de- 
mocracy can hardly afford not to pro- 
vide, in its varied educational pro- 
gramme, for what Doctor Abraham 
Flexner terms “exceptional care and 
opportunity for the unusual—the un- 
usual in respect to ability, industry, or 
both . . . in politics, art, science, and 
literature.” 

To sum up, then, it may be said that 
these new methods of knowing our 
college students show that American 
educators are thoughtfully attacking 
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the problems of large enrolments and 
present-day conditions, and that, to 
their friendly advances, the undergrad- 
uates are making a friendly response. 
These procedures of personnel ad- 


ministration, of tutorial and honors 
plans, constitute, because of the spirit 
behind them, an augury of social and 
intellectual progress for America in the 
decades to come. 


The Poet Finds a Theme 


By Hetene Mu tuins 


Now while the common things of day are fading 
Into the darkness, now while sleepily 

The world turns from its bargaining and trading, 
And few remain awake to bend the knee, 

To worship or destroy, to weep or laugh, 
The solitary poet leans to read 

The life of man from birth to epitaph, 

His triumph and his sorrow and his greed. 
Over the dark books, terrified and pale, 

The poet gathers sweet and bitter things 
From history and myth and fairy-tale, 

The dooms of slaves, the destinies of kings; 
Until from one dim legend rises up 

A youth with brooding eyes and dusty hair, 
Quenching his thirst against a broken cup, 
Having a sombre, sullen name to bear. 

And now the poet, marvelling to behold 

An image in his likeness, lifts his pen, 

And writes three verses passionate and bold, 
Telling the life of Ishmael again, 

Putting new words upon an ancient sorrow, 
And new defiance on a vanquished heart, 
Draining his spirit and his flesh to borrow 
Breath and blood for the creature of his art. 











The Younger Generation of Mountaineer, 


THE MOUNTAINEERS 
OF KENTUCKY 


A SERIES OF PORTRAIT STUDIES 
BY DORIS ULMANN 





“I was a blacksmith until I was almost blind—I want you to see my baby.” (Opposite) 





The baby, the father’s twenty-first child, is carried by her nine-year-old sister. 





He is ninety-three years old and fought through the Civil War. He was married twice 


before the war. He is now living with his third wife, and he can 


chop wood “‘as well as anybody.” 
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The front door and the rear door of the mountain cabin are the only source of light and 


air. “We pay twelve dollars a year rent, and sometimes ten.” 





His people were the earliest settlers in the mountains. “I will have my picture taken, but 


holding the Bible in one hand and my other hand on my heart which is the 


Lord’s.” (He was prevailed upon to forego the latter position.) 





“My grandfather was the first white man in these mountains. I am a strong Republican, 


a primitive Baptist, and the mother of sixteen children.” 








Harry F. Byrd, Governor of Virginia. 
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Virginia Through the Eyes of 
Her Governor 


BY HARRY F. BYRD 


Governor of Virginia 


Virginia has been experiencing a renaissance. Governor Byrd expresses the 
attitude of modern Virginia and explains her business men and methods. Recog- 
nizing her faults, the State has fearlessly gone about remedying them, at the 
same time retaining her conservative principles. 


mansion, as I begin this effort to 

make you understand better mod- 
ern Virginia, I can see the monuments 
to old Virginia. The heroic figure of 
Washington rides his horse high above 
Capitol Square; surrounded by Patrick 
Henry, who lit the flame of American 
revolution; George Mason, who as- 
serted the rights of the individual to be 
free; Thomas Jefferson, who declared 
the right of the colonies to be indepen- 
dent; Thomas Nelson, who offered the 
resolution instructing the Virginia dele- 
gates at Philadelphia to propose a dec- 
laration of independence; Meriwether 
Lewis, who explored the wilderness 
that stretched from the mouth of the 
Missouri to where the Columbia enters 
the Pacific; and John Marshall, who 
found in the Constitution implied pow- 
er to make a nation out of the restricted 
union of the several States. 

It would be impossible to account for 
our national existence unless we recalled 
some of these Virginians here standing 
about the Father of our Country. At 
that the group is by no means inclusive 
of the Virginians who helped to make 
this nation, for two Virginia Presidents, 
Madison and Monroe, are not there, 
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and Richard Henry Lee is also absent. 

It was, indeed, the plain truth, al- 
though adorned with eloquence, when 
the president of our State university, 
Edwin Anderson Alderman, said sev- 
eral years ago: 

“Out of Virginia’s life came our su- 
preme national hero and a group of re- 
sourceful men without whose influence 
it is difficult to see how the nation could 
ever have been born. They were able 
to achieve, besides, a manly personal 
charm, a grand manner, a catholic lov- 
ableness, the simplicity that belongs to 
a shepherd with the pride that belongs 
to a king, that established them forever 
in the affections of men.” 

From these great men came great 
governmental ideas, ideas as conflicting 
as the passionate belief of Henry and 
Mason and Jefferson in a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution, in the in- 
terest of State power, and the fixed de- 
termination of Marshall to find by 
implication the powers necessary to 
strengthen the central government and 
exalt the nation. One cannot imagine 
Thomas Jefferson enjoying one of John 
Marshall’s convivial parties, in his home 
about a block from where I now write, 
for we remember Marshall’s friendship 
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with Jefferson’s great antagonist Alex- 
ander Hamilton, and Jefferson’s anger 
with the Chief Justice at the time Aaron 
Burr was tried for treason in the capitol, 
designed by jefferson, where I now do 
my daily work. It was, then, no mere 
accident that the end of British rule 
came at Yorktown and that the end of 
State self-determination came at Appo- 
mattox, for the ideas of Virginians were 
at the bottom of both struggles. 

It was the tragedy of Virginia that 
she was forced to decide either to fight 
her Southern sisters back into the Union 
from which they had seceded, or herself 
take up arms against the nation her sons 
had done so much to establish. She 
made the decision, according to her con- 
science and against her interest, and she 
suffered a devastation in war and a des- 
olation in reconstruction that would 
have destroyed a people with hearts less 
strong and pride less stubborn. She pro- 
tected her honor and preserved her self- 
respect, but she lost nearly everything 
else. 

Although Virginia had freely given 
the territory out of which Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois 
were constructed, she was suffered to 
lose by force that one-third of her do- 
main that was reformed into the State 
of West Virginia. 

In 1860 Virginia extended over 500 
miles from the Atlantic across the At- 
lantic highlands to Ohio. Her area of 
68,000 square miles exceeded that of 
New York alone and nearly equalled 
that of the New England States com- 
bined. She ranked fifth among the 
States in the cash value of her farms. 
One-sixteenth of the native population 
of this country claimed Virginia as a 
birthplace, and it is said that a majority 
of all the members of the national Con- 


gress were either natives of Virginia or 
descendants of Virginians. Of her near- 
ly 300,000 whites engaged in gainful 
occupations only a little more than 50,- 
ooo owned slaves, but these slaves, es- 
sential to the operation of her old eco- 
nomic system, numbered nearly 500,- 
ooo. Virginia, indeed, owned more 
slaves than did any other State. As far 
back as 1778 Virginia had prohibited 
the introduction of slaves from abroad, 
and when she surrendered to the Con- 
federation the great Northwest Terri- 
tory beyond the Ohio, she provided that 
slavery should be forever prohibited. 
But we are not here interested in slay- 
ery—slavery that was condemned by 
Thomas Jefferson and regretted by 
Robert E. Lee—save to emphasize the 
enormous capital Virginia had in these 
slaves and tl.e enormous economic loss 
she suffered by the sudden destruction 
of this capital. 

Not only did she suffer this sudden 
and stupendous loss, but the freedmen, 
misled by designing demagogues, forc- 
ed her white men, war-worn as they 
were, to make a fight for white su- 
premacy. more exhausting and more 
prolonged than the Civil War itself had 
been. 

When General Lee read the liberal 
terms of surrender, dictated by Gen- 
eral Grant, there in the McLean house 
at Appomattox, he told the commander 
of the Union armies that his liberality 
would have a very happy effect. When 
General Grant acceded to General Lee’s 
request that his men might be permitted 
to take home their privately owned 
horses with which to dents Robert E. 
Lee was thinking already of rebuilding 
the ruins made by war. 

General Lee was the chief founder 
of the economic prosperity that has now 
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come to Virginia, for he begged the 
men of his armies to forget bitterness, 
remain in Virginia, and rebuild the 
shattered State. 

Many young men left their mother 
State in her sorrow, to seek their for- 
tunes elsewhere; but when offers of 
great salaries—in the one case to be 
president of an insurance company, in 
another to head a corporation to pro- 
mote Southern commerce—were made 
to General Lee he refused. 

“The thought of abandoning the 
country and all that must be left in it 
is abhorrent to my feelings,” he said, 
“and I prefer to struggle for its restora- 
tion and share its fate rather than give 
up all as lost, and Virginia has need for 
all her sons.” 

So this man, who had left his wife’s 
estate at Arlington a certain prey to the 
enemy and had refused the proffered 
command of the Union armies rather 
than draw his sword against his native 
State, accepted the presidency of an im- 
poverished Virginia college at Lexing- 
ton, and sent out these noble words to 
encourage his people to accept the peace 
and begin to rebuild: 

“I have led the young men of the 
South in battle; I have seen many of 
them die in the field; I shall devote my 
remaining energies to training young 
men to do their duty in life.” 

If the civil struggle could have ended 
on the note of reconciliation sounded 
by President Lincoln and answered by 
General Lee, Virginia’s prosperity 
would have been restored sooner. Presi- 
dent Lincoln lived long enough to visit 
Richmond and see her mourning amid 
the ruin wrought by fire and sword, and 
to begin to plan the reconstruction of 
her government, but he was murdered 
and the South lost the benefit of his 
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moderation. Extremists—some of them 
misguided fanatics, others reckless men 
greedy for power—gave to the freed 
slaves the political power denied their 
former masters. Even General Lee was 
denied the right to vote, was indicted 
for treason, examined before a congres- 
sional committee, and died a prisoner 
on parole. These things are recalled to 
show that Virginians could not concen- 
trate their energies to rebuild the ruins 
left by the war when they were forced 
to fight to preserve their civilization and 
regain white supremacy. 

The horrors of reconstruction lasted 
from 1865 at least to 1875, but it was 
really 1885, according to some authori- 
ties, when the post-bellum history end- 
ed. The commonwealth was worse oft 
economically in 1875 than in 1865. 
Realty values had decreased in all Vir- 
ginia counties, except seventeen or eigh- 
teen, and in the black belt this decrease 
had been as much as 25 per cent. Vir- 
ginia had lost one-third ne her territory, 
but was still obligated to pay all of a 
debt of $45,000,000. The fight over 
the readjustment of this debt was bitter 
and prolonged; repudiation was pro- 
posed, but it is our pride that the State’s 
financial honor was preserved and that 
her credit now stands high and unques- 
tioned. 

I was not yet born when this post- 
bellum period of our history came to 
an end. Not even my father was old 
enough to be an actor in the bitter strug- 
gles of reconstruction; hence personal 
feeling does not tempt me to exaggerate 
either the losses Virginia suffered in 
that period or the brave and effective 
service rendered by the public men of 
the post-bellum era. The simple truth is 
that at the end of the war her economic 
system was destroyed, her very civiliza- 
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tion shattered, and yet she rebuilt an 
ordered State through a decade of ~ 
litical struggle more exhausting to her 
spirit than the active combat of the Civil 
War itself had been. 

So much I have been moved to write 
by the knowledge that there are those 
who have failed to consider the really 
remarkable progress Virginia has made 
in the light of the devastation she suf- 
fered by four years of military war and 
the discouragement she suffered from 
more than ten years of political war. 
Nevertheless, to-day Virginia need not 
make excuses; she can show results. 

Virginians to-day are not dreaming 
in the past, but they still revere that 
past. Reconstruction was still vivid in 
the memories of his audience when 
Senator John W. Daniel, leaning on the 
crutch that supported a leg shattered in 
the war, said to the students of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia: 

“Revere the past, but remember that 
we cannot live in it. As Christ said of 
the Sabbath, so may we say of the past 
—it was made for man, not man for it. 
.. . We failed to conquer the form; be 
it ours to strive to conquer the souls of 
our Northern brethren, with a sublimer 
faith, a more gracious courage, a broad- 
er magnanimity. The form of Saxon 
Harold was conquered at Senlac; his 
soul lives and conquers still in the blood 
of our conquering race.” 

So much for the past; what of the 
present? 

With the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of 1902 Virginia set her face more 
resolutely toward the future. Since then 
her population has increased from 
1,854,184 to 2,519,000, and the true 
value of her property has increased from 
$1,102,310,000 to $4,891,570,000. 
It will be observed that while her popu- 


lation has increased about 35 per cent, 


the value of her property has increased 
about 340 per cent. 

In 1910 the resources of her banks 
were $195,298,452; sixteen years later 
these resources were $663,169,000. In 
this same period deposits had increased 
from $118,432,922 to $431,611,000. 
The men and women who made these 
deposits were not dreaming in the 
past. 

Virginia has been classed as an agri- 
cultural State. The value of all her farm 
property increased over 200 per cent 
from 1900 to 1926, and is now ap- 
proaching $1,000,000,000. In the same 
period farm crops increased from $58,- 
000,000 to $172,000,000, although 
the farm-crop acres increased very little, 
from 4,346,000 to 4,519,000; and 
other farm products increased in value 
from $86,000,000 to $288,000,000. 

More remarkable still, products of 
manufacture exceed in value the total 
of farm products, and Virginia’s indus- 
trial development is now more rapid 
than ever before. While the total value 
of farm crops and other farm products 
for 1926 was about $460,000,000, the 
total value of products of manufacture 
was over $667,000,000. This last fig- 
ure is over five times the value of prod- 
ucts of manufacture in 1900. In sixteen 
years Virginia has developed the manu- 
facture of furniture to sales last year of 
over $18,000,000. 

The value of the products of mines 
and quarries increased from less than 
$8,795,646 in gro to nearly $30,- 
000,000 in 1926.* 

Virginia has natural resources—coal, 
both bituminous and anthracite, min- 
erals, metals, rocks, lime and salt, wood; 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, fruits, dairy 


* These figures are from the ‘‘Blue Book of 
Southern Progress,’’ 1927, published by The Manu- 
facturers’ Record. 
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and other farm products—but more, 
she has a position north of south and 
south of north that made her the battle- 
ground of contending sections sixty-odd 
years ago, but now makes her the meet- 
ing-ground of co-operating and trading 
sections. The State has only a nominal 
bonded debt, as the value of her stock 
in the railroad between Richmond and 
Washington, plus accumulated invest- 
ments in the Literary Fund, is sufficient 
to discharge the total bonded debt of 
approximately $18,000,000. There are 
eight main lines of railways, north, 
west, and south, centring on Hampton 
Roads, and four-fifths of the State is in 
trunk-line territory. Hampton Roads is 
one of the world’s great harbors. 

Virginia’s highways were once the 
subject of stage jests, but now her main 
through highways are well on their way 
to completion. While her automobiles 
increased in sixteen years from 5,760 
to 322,614, her expenditures out of the 
State treasury for highways increased 
from $250,000 in 1909 to nearly 
$18,000,000 in 1927. To-day we have 
nearly 4,000 miles of improved State 
highways, ample maintenance funds, 
and an adequate fund with which to 
build new roads. 

Virginia issued no bonds to obtain 
the money with which to build her 
highways. From the tax on gasoline, 
automobile licenses, and a supplemen- 
tary appropriation from the State trea- 
sury, she is paying as she builds. 

The objective of Virginia’s recent tax 
legislation has been twofold: (1) to 
relieve the hard-pressed landowner of 
all State tax on his land; and (2) to re- 
duce the tax on capital invested in busi- 
ness and on stock owned by Virginians 
in foreign corporations to a point where 
capital and persons of means would find 
it inviting to enter the State and the tax 


burden would be more equitably dis- 
tributed. 

We have already abolished the State 
tax on land and other tangible property, 
and the general assembly in 1928 has 
still further reduced the tax on capital 
invested in business and repealed the 
tax on stocks in foreign corporations 
owned by residents of Virginia. 

The abolition of the State tax on land 
was necessary to the development of 
that spirit of State co-operation essential 
to our progress. The rural sections es- 
= were opposed to assessments of 
and by a State central body; hence 
lands in various sections were assessed 
at varying values according to the senti- 
ments and necessities of each locality. 
On the assessments made by local offi- 
cials the State tax, uniform in amount 
over the entire State, as well as the 
larger and varying local taxes, was lev- 
ied. The result was an outcry from the 
cities and counties where lands were 
assessed high against the cities and 
counties where lands were assessed low. 
Sectionalism poisoned the desired unity 
of the people and co-operation on State- 
wide projects was made difficult. Now 
that each locality makes its assessments 
on lands for local purposes alone, while 
the State exclusively taxes intangible 
property for its uses, sectionalism has 
been subdued and a new spirit as broad 
as the State is developing. Recently 
when we asked for over a million dol- 
lars in subscriptions to buy thousands 
of acres in the mountains of the Shen- 
andoah Valley, to induce the United 
States Government to establish a na- 
tional park, tidewater vied with the val- 
ley in making up the money. 

There is a new spirit of progress in 
the old Virginia air. The general as- 
sembly authorized a survey of our St-te 
government by outside experts. Th 
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was made; its recommendations studied 
by representative Virginians, under the 
chairmanship of William T. Reed—a 
broad executive and successful business 
man; and statutes have been adopted 
and constitutional amendments are on 
the way to adoption, we believe, to 
make our governmental processes sim- 
pler, more direct, and less expensive. 
New laws have been enacted and others 
are proposed, to place the appointment 
of administrative officers and the con- 
trol of administrative functions in the 
governor; in other words, to let power 
accompany responsibility in the execu- 
tive branch of our government. A part 
of this programme has been carried out 
and the rest waits on the approval of 
the short-ballot amendment to the con- 
stitution that will be voted on by the 
people in 1928. 

Incomplete as is the realization of our 
reform programme, we have already 
converted a deficit into a surplus, re- 
duced taxes, and are prepared to in- 
crease appropriations for the discharge 
by the State of its essential functions 
and to lower certain taxes still more. 
One evidence that our taxes on indus- 
tries are regarded as fair is the location 
at Hopewell of a plant of the Allied 
Chemical Company, in which will be 
invested, I am assured, over $100,000,- 
000. 

And now I have no space in which to 
tell you of our educational develop- 
ment. We have increased our public- 
school expenditures to $26,000,000 
annually, and a competent commis- 
sion is studying our entire educational 
system from the University of Virginia 
down to the elementary schools. The 
State is dotted with new public schools 
of modern construction, and there is 
steady growth in the requirements for 
teachers. There are ten institutions of 


higher learning supported in part by the 
State, crowded with students and re- 
quiring expansion in equipment. Then, 
too, Virginia is the home of many pri- 
vate schools that teach boys and girls 
from nearly every State in the Union. 

An observer of Virginia’s material 
progress said to me the other day: “It 
does not seem quite in keeping with our 
conception of the Old Dominion that 
she should be studying her problems in 
the most modern spirit, recognizing her 
faults, and fearlessly seeking the best 
remedies for these faults. One scarcely 
expected to see conservative and com- 
placent Virginia approaching her ad- 
ministrative and educational problems 
by inviting an impartial study of them 
by outside experts from other sections. 
More remarkable still is the candid 
criticism one reads in Virginia news- 
papers of Virginia’s defects and weak- 
nesses. Why, not many years ago too 
many Virginians answered every re- 
proach for present failure by an elo- 
quent reference to ancient achieve- 
ments.” 

A Virginian may reply to this that 
we are still conservative, that we still 
believe in the validity of the principles 
our forefathers proclaimed, but that we 
are learning to build and advance with- 
in the old forms. Our political thought 
is conservative, but it is not static. In 
the period of one administration we are 
revising our constitution, reorganizing 
our State administration, reforming our 
tax system, and studying candidly our 
educational system; but we are suspi- 
cious of legislative fads and opposed to 
too many laws. When I suggested a 
single legislative session, confined to the 
duty of repealing unnecessary laws and 
restraining State interference with the 
individual within reasonable bounds, 
lawyer audiences, as well as banker and 
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business audiences, applauded. Our leg- 
islative bodies have been singularly free 
from freak legislation, but they have not 
hesitated to adopt progressive measures 
for improvement in administration. 

When General Lee, accompanied by 
Colonel Charles Marshall, rode away 
from the surrender he made to General 
Grant, an era had ended. New condi- 
tions confronted Virginians and a long 
period of adjustment followed, but 
these adjustments have been accom- 
plished. Many outsiders are surprised 
to find the Virginia business man as 
practical, alert, and industrious as is the 
business executive from the industrial 
North. Men in the various vocations 
work as hard, strive to rise as high, and 
have as modern an outlook in the Vir- 
ginia of to-day as, you will find, pro- 
gressive men anywhere else. But our in- 
grained conservatism has not been elim- 
inated and we are not quick to accept 
changes merely because they are new. 
The good in this conservative attitude 
remains, but there is in our people a new 
readiness to learn from the experience 
of others and to surrender preconceived 
ideas when investigation shows that we 
have been wrong. 

There is, too, a new enthusiasm for 
co-operation in public work. The Vir- 
ginian has long been an individualist. 
In the old pre-war days her leaders came 
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from men who ruled broad acres remote 
from the crowd and independent of 
others. For many years it was difficult 
to develop team-work, but this difficulty 
has been overcome. The State Chamber 
of Commerce, the newspapers, the local 
commercial organizations all preach a 
common movement by every section to 
promote progress in any particular sec- 
tion. The dwellers in the Shenandoah 
Valley, or the great Southwest, remote 
from the sea, now understand the im- 
portance of developing the port of 
Hampton Roads, while the people of 
tidewater Virginia are ready to work 
for the good of the inland sections. 

It would be vain to predict the con- 
tribution the new Virginia may make 
to this Union she loves. A great orator 
has said that the old Virginia gave to 
American life great men, great govern- 
mental ideas, and a great spirit. The 
need to-day is not so much for new 
governmental ideas as for a better un- 
derstanding and adaptation of the old 
fundamental ideas to the new condi- 
tions. Virginia has had her share of 
great men and may not expect soon to 
produce another group of the stature 
of those I see in Capitol Square here 
gathered about Washington. But a 
great spirit may grow out of great mem- 
ories, and these memories Virginia is 
ready to share with all her sister States. 
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Jouett Outrides Tarleton 


AND SAVES JEFFERSON FROM CAPTURE 


BY VIRGINIUS DABNEY 


Of the Richmond (Va.) News Leader 


The power of a poet in creating fame is illustrated by this story of Jack 
Jouctt, practically unknown save in Virginia, and the comparison of 
his ride with that of the well-known Paul Revere. 


Revere his Longfellow, Sheridan 

his Read, and Rowan his Hub- 
bard. But no mighty bard has thrum- 
med his lyre, no puissant scribe has 
grasped his pen, to celebrate the ride 
of Jack Jouett. His name is to be found 
in few of the history-books and is 
unknown outside his native Virginia. 
He has lain for more than a century in 
an unmarked grave, whose location has 
never been determined. Yet he per- 
formed a service of great value to Amer- 
ica. 

John Jouett, Jr., known to posterity 
as “Jack,” was born in Albemarle 
County, Va., on December 7, 1754. He 
was the second son of Captain John 
Jouett and Mourning Jouett. His father 
owned the historic Swan Tavern at 
Charlottesville, the county-seat. Like 
the Reveres of Massachusetts, the Jou- 
etts were of Huguenot origin. 

As the colonies moved nearer and 
nearer the brink of revolution, the Jou- 
etts were to be found on the side of the 
patriots. They were among the first to 
favor the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence, and both John Jouetts 
signed the Albemarle Declaration, 
whereby 202 citizens of the county re- 


Pech had his Browning, 


nounced allegiance to King George. 
Jack served in the Revolution as a cap- 
tain in the State militia, as did his father 
and three brothers. One of the latter, 
Matthew, was killed at Brandywine. 
It is in June, 1781, that our story 
begins. The dashing Colonel Banastre 
Tarleton, of the British army, had been 
detached in the spring of that year by 
General Cornwallis, with 180 dragoons 
and 70 mounted infantrymen, to make 
a surprise march to Charlottesville, 
where the legislature was meeting fol- 
lowing its flight from Richmond, and 
to capture the governor and general as- 
sembly. Tarleton was hunting big 
game, for the governor happened to be 
Thomas Jefferson, and-among the legis- 
lators were Patrick Henry, whose “Give 
me liberty or give me death!” had 
echoed through the colonies in 1775; 
Richard Henry Lee, who had intro- 
duced in the Continental Congress on 
June 7, 1776, resolutions which led to 
the Declaration of Independence; Ben- 
jamin Harrison, ancestor of two Presi- 
dents; and Thomas Nelson, Jr., who 
had advocated armed opposition in 
1775, and had subsequently spent his 
large fortune in equipping soldiers for 
the Continental army. Jefterson had, of 
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JOUETT OUTRIDES TARLETON 


course, drafted the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and Lee, Harrison, and 
Nelson had signed it. 

Up from the South rode the impetu- 
ous Tarleton. He directed his men to 
move with caution and to tell no one 
of their plans. By travelling the last 
seventy miles of the journey in twenty- 
four hours he hoped to surprise Jeffer- 
son and the assembly, and capture them 
together with a quantity of valuable 
stores. The intense heat compelled him 
to halt for a brief period in the middle 
of the day on June 3 to refresh his men 
and horses, but he pressed forward in 
the afternoon. Moving at top speed, he 
was successful in concealing his move- 
ments until he reached Cuckoo Tavern 
in Louisa County, about forty miles 
from his destination. 

Captain Jack Jouett, Jr., chanced to 
be in the neighborhood when the Brit- 
ish cavalrymen arrived at Cuckoo be- 
tween g and 10 o'clock at night. Why 
he was there we do not know. Possibly 
he had obtained a leave of absence from 
his military duties, and was attending 
to business of some sort relating to the 
near-by farm owned by his father, who 
had at one time owned the tavern also. 
Neither is it definitely known whether 
Jouett was inside the tavern when Tarle- 
ton’s men swept past or whether he 
was elsewhere in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Perhaps, as one version has it, sev- 
eral of the troopers entered the inn for 
a cooling dram, and he overheard their 
plans from a rear room. Perhaps they 
did not enter, and he saw them from a 
window as they went by. There are 
various accounts of Jack’s movements 
at Cuckoo, one of which declares that 
he captured a British dragoon, took 
away his uniform, and extracted from 
him the information that the invaders 
were en route to Charlottesville. This 
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yarn apparently was invented in recent 
years. Jouett was a young Hercules, 
standing 6 feet 4 inches and weighing 
220 pounds, and in addition was an 
expert rider and dead shot, so that he 
could probably have captured almost 
any one in the British army had he set 
out to do so. But there is no mention of 
any such episode in the small number 
of revolutionary histories which de- 
scribe Jouett’s ride in any sort of de- 
tail. 

The important fact, however, is that 
the Virginia militiaman saw the raiders 
when they passed Cuckoo Tavern and 
at once suspected their object. Tarle- 
ton prselices on toward Charlottesville, 
and Jack resolved to outride him. It was 
plain that the governor and legislature 
would be seized unless he could warn 
them of the impending danger. For- 
tunately he was thoroughly familiar 
with the region, and this made it pos- 
sible for him to proceed by a different 
route from that taken by the British. 
The latter were on the highway, so that 
Jouett was forced to cut “across coun- 
try.” It was probably about ro Pp. ™. 
when he got under way. The distance 
by both routes was approximately forty 
miles, and Tarleton, in addition to be- 
ing on the main road, had a slight start. 
Leaping upon his thoroughbred, de- 
scribed in one account as “the best and 
fleetest of foot of any nag in seven coun- 
ties,” Jouett plunged into what was a 
virtual wilderness. Virginia roads a cen- 
tury and a half ago were at best an end- 
less series of bottomless ruts and mud- 
holes, but the unfrequented pathway 
over which this horseman set out on his 
all-night journey presented difficulties 
which can only be imagined. His prog- 
ress was greatly impeded by matted un- 
dergrowth, tangled brush, overhanging 
vines, and ravines and gulleys. His face 

















was cruelly lashed by tree-branches as 
he rode forward, and scars which are 
said to have remained the rest of his 
life were the result of lacerations sus- 
tained from these low-hanging limbs. 

Unluckily the Virginian left no writ- 
ten account of his ride, and we do not 
know whether he encountered any seri- 
ous obstacles other than those offered 
by the well-nigh impassable route over 
which he travelled. It is likely that the 
moon was shining, for an astronomical 
calculation shows that it was within one 
day of full on the night of June 3, 
1781. Unless there were heavy clouds, 
Jouett had sufficient moonlight to aid 
him ‘in picking his way. This was a 
most fortunate circumstance, for on a 
dark night it probably would have been 
impossible for him to have traversed 
such rugged and hilly country at high 
speed without breaking his neck. Even 
with the aid of the moon, if there was 
a moon, his progress must have been 
arduous and hazardous in the extreme. 

While Jouett toiled and sweated 
through the byways of Louisa, the Brit- 
ish on the main road also were strain- 
ing toward Charlottesville. They were 
not aware that he was racing to the 
same destination, and at 11 o'clock the 
tired troopers halted on a plantation 
near Louisa Court House for three 
hours. At 2 o'clock they resumed the 
march, pausing a few hours later to 
burn a train of twelve wagons loaded 
with arms and clothing for the Con- 
tinental troops in South Carolina. Tarle- 
ton says in his account of the expedi- 
tion that he burned the wagons with 
their contents, instead of taking them 
with him, in order that no time might 
be lost. He adds: “Soon after daybreak 
some of the principal gentlemen of Vir- 


ginia who had fled to the borders of 
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the mountains for security, were taken 
out of their beds. . . . In the neighbor- 
hood of Doctor [Thomas] Walker’s a 
member of the Continental Congress 
was made prisoner, and the British 
light troops, after a halt of half an hour 
to refresh the horses, moved on toward 
Charlottesville.” 

Meanwhile, through woods and 
fields, over creeks and gulches, Jouett 
was riding on in the hot June night. 
Like Tarleton’s men, he must have 
halted several times along the way, for 
no horse or rider could have covered so 
great a distance under such conditions 
without stopping for breath. Dawn was 
breaking over the hills of Albemarle as 
he drew near Monticello. He had left 
the British far behind. When his steam- 
ing and panting steed drew up at the 
portico of Jefferson’s stately mansion, it 
was about 4.30 o'clock, and the sun had 
not yet risen. The raiders were still 
many miles away. Jack gave the alarm 
to the governor, and the story goes that 
the latter rewarded him with one or 
more glasses of his best ante-Volstead 
Madeira. He then spurred his all-but- 
exhausted mount to Charlottesville, two 
miles farther on, and warned the leg- 
islature. He had beaten the British by 
about three hours. Paul Revere’s fifteen- 
mile jaunt over fairly good roads in the 
moonlight seems almost nothing by 
comparison. 

Despite the courier’s timely arrival, 
Jefferson came within a hair’s breadth 
of being captured. Several members of 
the general assembly had spent the 
night at Monticello, and their host ap- 
parently was unwilling to be hurried by 
the approach of the dragoons. He tells 
us that they “breakfasted at leisure,” 
after which his guests joined the other 
legislators in the town. He directed his 
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wife and children to prepare to depart, 
and then spent nearly two hours secur- 
ing his most important papers. Sud- 
denly a neighbor rode up at a gallop to 
say that a troop of enemy cavalry was 
ascending the mountain. The family 
started at once by carriage for “Blen- 
heim,” the Carter estate some miles dis- 
tant, but Jefferson himself seems even 
then to have been in no great hurry to 
get under way. He directed his horse 
to be stationed at a point between Mon- 
ticello and Carter’s Mountain, which 
adjoins it. After spending a few more 
minutes among his papers, he took his 
telescope and walked a few rods up 
Carter’s Mountain. He scanned Char- 
lottesville through the glass, but saw 
no sign of the enemy. He listened, but 
heard no sound of approaching cavalry. 
Believing that he still had time to re- 
turn to Monticello for a few final ar- 
rangements, he walked back toward the 
house, but before he had gone far, he 
noticed that his light “walking-sword” 
had fallen from its sheath. Returning to 
the point whence he had surveyed the 
town a short while before, he found the 
sword, and took another look through 
the telescope. This time he saw troopers 
swarming the streets. Jefferson instantly 
mounted his horse and plunged into the 
woods. He was not a moment too soon, 
for Tarleton’s men were already at 
Monticello. Had he not dropped his 
sword and gone back for it, he would 
have walked into their hands. This 
seemingly trivial incident had, how- 
ever, proved his salvation, for he made 
his get-away and joined his family later 
in the day at “Blenheim.” As the Brit- 
ish did not know where to look for 
him, they gave up the chase. 

On the arrival of the raiders at the 
Jefferson estate, an amusing incident 





occurred. Two faithful blackamoors 
were busily engaged in hiding silver 
and other valuables when the cavalry- 
men reached the mansion. Martin, Jef- 
ferson’s body-servant, was at the mo- 
ment handing the articles to Casar 
through a trap-door in the floor of the 
portico. When the dragoons loomed in 
front of him, Martin dropped the trap- 
door, shutting Czsar in total darkness, 
where he remained quaking until they 
left eighteen hours later. 

These precautions were unnecessary, 
however, for Tarleton had given strict 
orders that Jefferson’s property was not 
to be molested. Nothing in the house 
was touched, with the exception of a 
few articles in the cellar which were 
taken by soldiers who disobeyed the 
commands of the officer in charge, Cap- 
tain McLeod. No other damage was 
done the mansion or its contents, al- 
though the men stayed until well after 
midnight. A scar in the flooring of the 
main hall, just inside the front door, is 
pointed out to-day as having been made 
when one of the horsemen rode into 
the house, but there seems to be no evi- 
dence for this story. It is an excellent 
tale with which to confound the gaping 
tourist, but unfortunately has nothing 
else to recommend it. 

The fact that little or no injury was 
done by the British at Monticello should 
interest those Americans who hold to 
the belief, fostered so sedulously by cer- 
tain writers of schoolbooks in this 
country, that the members of his maj- 
esty’s army were all thieves and cut- 
throats. Tarleton, indeed, could scarcely 
be blamed had he chosen to confiscate 
the possessions of the man who had 
written the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, but he happened to be sufficient- 


ly magnanimous not to do so. Yet he is 
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referred to by several of our early his- 
torians as “the ferocious Tarleton.” A 
choice sample of the sort of thing which 
appeared in the revolutionary histories 
of a century ago is the following ex- 
tract from B. L. Rayner’s “Sketches of 
the Life, Writings, and Opinions of 
Thomas Jefferson,” in which he tells of 
the enthusiasm felt by the bloodthirsty 
Briton at the prospect of capturing the 
governor and legislature: “Elated with 
the idea of an enterprise so congenial to 
his disposition, and confident of an easy 
prey, Tarleton selected a competent 
body of men, trained to habitual licen- 
tiousness by unrestrained indulgence 
and the demoralizing influence of ex- 
ample, and proceeded with ardor on his 
ignoble expedition.” This, of course, is 
mere rhetoric. Rayner grudgingly ad- 
mits later on in his narrative that when 
the “ignoble expedition” arrived at 
Monticello, ‘‘a sacred and honorable re- 
gard was manifested for the usages of 
enlightened nations at war.” Jefferson 
himself wrote a friend in 1788: “You 
ask . . . details of my sufferings by 
Colonel Tarleton. I did not suffer by 
him. On the contrary he behaved very 
genteelly with me.” 

But let us return to Jack Jouett. It 
will be recalled that after warning the 
governor, he had ridden to Charlottes- 
ville and told the assemblymen the Brit- 
ish were coming. They convened hasti- 
ly and as hastily adjourned to meet 
three days later in Staunton, Va., forty 
miles to the westward. So little time re- 
mained for them to take their depar- 
ture that seven legislators were captur- 
ed. Jouett set out for Staunton in com- 
pany with General Stevens, a member 
of the assembly who had been recu- 
perating from a wound received at the 
battle of Guilford Court House. As he 
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was on leave from the army, the general 
was dressed as a farmer. Jack wore a 


scarlet coat and plumed hat, for “he } 


had an eccentric custom of wearing 
such habiliments,”’ according to Jeffer- 
son’s biographer, Henry S. Randall. 
They were pursued by Tarleton’s men, 
who judged from the clothing of the 
two Americans that Jouett was an off- 
cer of high rank and that Stevens was 
no officer at all. They therefore ignored 
the general, who escaped into the 
woods, and sought to take Jack into 
custody. But he was too swift for them. 
“After he had coquetted with his pur- 
suers long enough,” says Randall, “he 
gave his fleet horse the spur, and speed- 
ily was out of sight.” 

In recognition of his valuable ser- 
vice to the governor, the assembly, and 
the Continental army, the members of 
the Virginia Legislature voted Captain 
Jouett an “elegant” sword and pair of 
pistols. This was done in a joint resolu- 
tion introduced in the house of dele- 
gates on June 12, 1781, and approved 
by both houses. The resolution follows: 

“Resolved, That the executive be de- 
sired to present to Captain John Jouett 
an elegant sword and pair of pistols as 
a memorial of the high sense which the 
General Assembly entertain of his ac- 
tivity and enterprise in watching the 
motions of the enemy’s cavalry on their 
late incursion to Charlottesville and 
conveying to the assembly timely infor- 
mation of their approach, whereby the 
designs of the enemy were frustrated 
and many valuable stores preserved.” 

The pistols were presented Jouett in 
1783, but the sword was not delivered 
to him until 1803. Thus the resolution 
of the legislature was not completely 
carried into effect until nearly twenty- 


two years after the ride. The long delay 
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in the presentation of the sword would 
perhaps seem to show that the assembly 
changed its mind as to the importance 
of Jouett’s feat, or that there was oppo- 
sition of some sort to conferring this 
honor upon him. But a diligent search 
of the archives in the Virginia State Li- 
brary reveals nothing to support such a 
theory. The explanation almost certain- 
ly lies in the fact that the legislature of 
the Old Dominion was extraordinarily 
dilatory in such matters. 

For example, in 1780 it voted “a 
good horse, with elegant furniture, and 
a sword” to General William Camp- 
bell, in recognition of his conspicuous 
services at the battle of King’s Moun- 
tain. In that engagement, it will be re- 
called, Colonel Patrick Ferguson, of the 
British army, had stationed himself on 
top of King’s Mountain, with 1,100 
men, and had challenged “‘all the rebels 
outside of hell” to dislodge him. The 
Continentals accepted the challenge 
forthwith, and Ferguson found to his 
sorrow that there were many more 
rebels outside of hell than he had im- 
agined. The hardy riflemen converged 
upon him from all sides, under Col- 
onels Campbell, Shelby, Williams, and 
others, and after a desperate struggle, 
killed him and captured his entire 
force. The battle was an important 
turning-point of the war, and Campbell 
was given a large share of the credit for 
the victory. Yet the sword voted him by 
the assembly of his native State was not 
ordered until 1801, when he had been 
dead twenty years. 

The Jouett and Campbell swords 
were procured together by Governor 
James Monroe. Under date of Decem- 
ber 15, 1801, he wrote Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, minister to France, requesting 
him to secure them and authorizing the 
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expenditure of $300 for the two. They 
were received at the end of the follow- 
ing year. Jouett’s sword was delivered 
to him in 1803. The other was turned 
over to General Campbell’s grandson. 


II 


Captain Jouett moved to what is 
now Kentucky and settled in Mercer 
County the year after he saved the gov- 
ernor and legislature of Virginia. Ken- 
tucky in 1782 was a wild and rugged 
region, in which a handful of pioneer 
frontiersmen lived in continual dread 
of the Indians. Stealthy redskins lurked 
in the woods and thickets, and rushed 
forth to battle with tomahawk and 
scalping-knife whenever the opportu- 
nity offered. The first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement had been established at 
Harrodsburg only eight years before, 
and panther, lynx, bear, and buffalo 
roamed the primeval forests. The few 
scattered groups of backwoodsmen were 
soon to be augmented by the tide of im- 
migrants which poured over the Alle- 
ghanies following the Revolution, but 
the migration had barely gotten under 
way when Jack bade farewell to Albe- 
marle, trekked through Cumberland 
Gap, and reached central Kentucky by 
way of Daniel Boone’s Wilderness 
Road. 

While en route from Virginia, Jouett 
and his companions passed a lonely 
cabin from which were issuing the cries 
of a woman. Jack rushed inside and 
found a man beating his wife. Think- 
ing her in dire need of succor, he smote 
her spouse a mighty blow, knocking 
him to the floor. The lady thereupon 
reached for a long-handled frying-pan 
and hit her deliverer such a resounding 
thump on the head that the bottom was 
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knocked out and the rim was driven 
down around his neck. Finding that 
his ministrations were unwelcome and 
that the fair one resented interference 
with her chastisement, Jack took his de- 
parture. It was not until thirty-five 
miles farther on that he was able to get 
a blacksmith to file the pan from his 
neck. 

Two years after his arrival in Mercer 
County he married Sallie Robards. She 
was the sister of Lewis Robards, first 
husband of Mrs. Andrew Jackson. 
When differences arose a few years later 
between Robards and his wife and they 
separated, Jack’s sympathies were with 
Mrs. Robards. He was serving his sec- 
ond term in the Virginia Legislature at 
the time, and when Robards applied to 
the assembly in the winter of 1790- 
gt for a divorce, Jouett was mainly 
responsible for securing the passage of 
an act authorizing the courts to deter- 
mine whether grounds for divorce ex- 
isted. Andrew Jackson, then a young 
lawyer and solicitor for the govern- 
ment, had known Mrs. Robards for 
some years. He was wrongly informed 
that an absolute divorce had been grant- 
ed her by the assembly, and he and Mrs. 
Robards were married not long after- 
ward. It will be remembered that the 
couple did not realize their tragic mis- 
take until two years later, when the di- 
vorce they believed to have been ap- 
proved in 1791 was finally authorized 
by the court. They accordingly had a 
second marriage performed. 

Until his death in Bath County, Ken- 
tucky, in 1822, at the age of sixty-seven, 
Jack Jouett was one of the most promi- 
nent and respected citizens of the com- 
munities in which he lived. He was 
elected a delegate to the Virginia Legis- 
lature in 1787. The following year he 


took a leading part in the convention at 
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Danville, Ky., held preliminary to the 
organization of Kentucky as a separate 
State. In 1790 he represented Mercer 
county in the Virginia Assembly, and 
two years later became a member of the 


Kentucky Legislature from the same | 


county. Moving to Woodford County 
in 1793, he was elected to represent it 
for three terms. Jouett is said to have 
been one of the most progressive and 
far-sighted members of the assembly, 
and is credited with having been largely 
instrumental in enabling Kentucky to 
become a great live-stock-raising State. 
Woodford County, where he spent the 
last twenty-nine years of his life, is in 
the heart of the blue-grass region, and 
he led the way in the importation of 
fine cattle and horses from England. 
He entertained lavishly, and was a close 


friend of many of the most eminent [ 


citizens of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
including Andrew Jackson and Henry 
Clay. He often visited “Old Hickory” 
at “The Hermitage” in the days before 
that able and bellicose statesman was 
elevated to the presidency. 

Although efforts are being made to 
locate the spot where Jouett was buried 
in 1822, definite information as to this 
has not been unearthed. As his death 
occurred in Bath County, it is supposed 
that the burial took place in the family 
burying-ground at the home of his 
daughter, Elizabeth Lewis Jouett Ha- 
den, a resident of Bath. There was for 
some time a wide-spread belief that he 
died in Charlottesville and was buried 
in the back yard of the Swan Tavern, 
but it has lately been established that it 
was his father, the keeper of the tavern, 
who was laid to rest there. John Jouett, 
Sr., also was thought for many years to 
have made the ride from Cuckoo Tav- 
ern, but recent research leaves no doubt 


that the credit belongs to his son. 
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Ill 


The importance of Jack’s feat has for 
some years been generally recognized 
in his native State, but as has already 
been pointed out, only the most erudite 
persons in other parts of the country 
have ever heard of it. Ask the average 
man living outside Virginia to identify 
Jack Jouett, and it is a hundred to one 
you will have him stumped. For all he 
knows, Jouett might have been a Hard- 
shell Baptist evangelist or an all-Ameri- 
can half-back. The man who saved Jef- 
ferson and the legislature from captivity 
is not mentioned in the text-books, and 
little or nothing concerning him is to 
be found in the encyclopedias. A num- 
ber of well-intentioned Virginians, 
aware of the public’s almost complete 
ignorance of the subject, and with the 
example of Longfellow and others to 
spur them on, have invoked the aid of 
the muse in bringing the ride to the at- 
tention of America’s citizenry. Unfortu- 
nately these patriotic minstrels have 
been uniformly unsuccessful in captur- 
ing the celestial afflatus, and their 
twangings have added nothing to the 
fame of him they sought to honor. In 
view of these facts, the man in the street 
can scarcely be blamed for knowing 
nothing of Jouett, although he per- 
formed a service of great moment to 
America. 

What would have been the fate of 
Jefferson, Henry, Lee, Harrison, and 
Nelson had they been taken captive by 
Tarleton? Some are of the opinion that 
Jefferson, at least, would have been 
tried in England as a traitor and hang- 
ed, but it is quite unlikely that such 
severe punishment would have been 
meted out to him. It is probably safe 
to assume, however, that these leaders 
in the revolutionary movement would 
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have been treated as harshly as any ci- 
vilian Americans who could have fallen 
into British hands. If the career of Jef- 
ferson alone had been cut short or sub- 
stantially altered at this period of his 
life, the history of the United States 
would have been vastly changed. It is 
conceivable that, if he had been made 
prisoner, this country would have been 
deprived for all time of the services of 
the American who did most to burst the 
fetters which bound the souls of men 
150 years ago, and to fix the principles 
upon which democracy in the Republic 
rests to-day. Nor should we forget that 
the capture of the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, three of its 
signers, and Patrick Henry would have 
been a severe blow to the struggling 
colonials. Coming at a time when their 
fortunes were at an extremely low ebb, 
such an event would have been most 
disheartening to them. 

We have no one but Jouett to thank 
for frustrating the plans of Tarleton 
and preventing the disastrous conse- 
— which might have resulted had 
those plans been carried out, but, to re- 
peat, he has received scant credit. It is 
almost unbelievable, but a number of 
Jefferson’s biographers do not even 
mention Jouett’s name. Several of his 
descendants are better known to the 
present generation than he. One of his 
numerous progeny was Matthew Harris 
Jouett, a noted portrait-painter and cap- 
tain in the War of 1812. His work was 
unanimously adjudged superior to that 
of Gilbert Stuart by a committee of 
five artists who compared the paintings 
of the two at an exhibition in Cincin- 
nati about twenty-five years ago. Mat- 
thew had three sons who achieved mili- 
tary or naval distinction. Among them 
was James Edward (“Fighting Jim’’) 
Jouett, who fought in the Mexican War, 
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and was particularly distinguished for 
his naval career in the Civil War. He 
was lieutenant-commander of the Meta- 
comet at Mobile Bay, and it was to him 
that Admiral Farragut directed his clas- 
sic utterance: “Damn the torpedoes! 
Jouett, full speed! Four bells, Captain 
Drayton.” He retired some years after 
the close of hostilities with the rank of 
rear-admiral. 

Thus it will be seen that certain of 
Jack Jouett’s descendants now enjoy 
considerably greater renown than he. 
The historical reference-books devote 
much more attention to them than to 
the man who outrode Tarleton. His 
giant frame has long since crumbled 
into dust in a nameless grave, and only 
an infinitesimal minority know of his 
services to the Republic. Meanwhile the 


cis-Atlantic Valhalla is occupied by 
patriots whose deeds have been more 
adequately advertised. 

Here is a chance for some gifted 
troubadour to win immortality for him- 
self and Jouett as well. In the forty- 
mile dash of the Virginia militiaman 
there is material for a saga which might 
ultimately find its way into every 
schoolbook in the land. The fact that 
others have tried and failed should not 
deter our minnesingers. The opportu- 
nity is still there. No place has hitherto 
been reserved for Jack Jouett in the 
pantheon of America’s heroes, but a 
lively ballad may yet cause his ride from 
Cuckoo Tavern to Charlottesville to be 
recognized as one of the most important 
and colorful individual exploits of the 
Revolution. 


[Another Virginia character is pictured in ‘‘Madame Russell’’ on page 727.] 


A Letter to Albemarle 


By Lawrence LEE 


AuTUMN again must be upon the hills; 

These are the days that I remember best: 

The distant knolls like blue smoke in the west; 
And evening coming, with an air that chills 
The earth and makes its byways smell of death; 
The red leaves with the yellow murmuring; 

A thought of houses, and how rich a thing 

It is to draw awhile this living breath. 


Should twilight now be something strange and still, 
And sad with deep autumnal color, fill 

Your hearth with flame, and light your pipe. 
Something too dark the seasons in their going 

Cover and steal away from our slow knowing, 
But we shall know it when the time is ripe. 
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Duet in September 


BY WALTER D. EDMONDS 


Author of ‘‘Who Killed Rutherford?’’ etc. 


I 


tp John Adam and his wife, 
() Eve, had arrived at the Indian 
summer of their lives. Very 
peaceful and still they looked, sitting 
side by side in their rockers on the front 
porch. The old man held a Syracuse 
newspaper crinkled on his knee; and 
his wife, with her Bible in her lap, was 
knitting him winter mittens in rose and 
gray. 

It was a Sunday afternoon late in 
September, and the sunlight, slanting 
up the valley, under the high pine 
branches and the porch-roof of their 
house on the hill, touched them with a 
mellow glow. 

For a man and a woman of sixty- 
five and sixty, they looked young; for 
farmer-folk of any age beyond the twen- 
ties, their faces were strangely smooth, 
fresh-hued—John Adam’s with an even 
tawny glow from collar-band to hair; 
Eve’s changeable to sunlight and shad- 
ow, the variable coloring of a woman 
who has an acute physical consciousness 
of the smallest detail of her surround- 
ings. Her brown eyes, the vigor of her 
white hair, and the fresh redness of her 
mouth, always bending to the least 
course of her thoughts, combined in 
giving her an outward appearance of 
unquenchable vitality. Her slight body 
was as vibrant to the sway of her moods 
as it had been forty years ago. Even 
now, though her eyes bent downward 
to her Bible and her hands knitted even 
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stitches in the pool of sunlight on her 
lap, she seemed aflutter under her quiet. 

John Adam’s youth was the antithe- 
sis of his wife’s—he had learned the 
gift of calmness. There was a fine erect- 
ness to his shoulders — not the stiff 
straightness of a soldier’s carriage, but 
an uprightness arising from genuine 
well-being. It showed in the unhurried 
gaze of his blue eyes, in the composure 
of his blunt-fingered hands, and in a 
sturdy humor which made his full lips 
compact, his apple-chin solid. 

Their restful postures sorted well 
with the quiet of the afternoon. Their 
house and small farm, which was work- 
ed for them by a young married couple 
of the neighborhood, stood on the south 
side of the hill, well up from the road 
and commanding a wide view up and 
down valley, the Black River threading 
the bottomland, and almost at their 
doorstep the feed-canal, flowing by to- 
ward Boonville. 

An intangible suggestion of misti- 
ness overspread the river and the river- 
side fields, bringing the yellow of the 
stubble, the green of the meadows, the 
growing crimson patches on the hills 
into one russet harmony through which 
the sun breathed level rays. Even the 
black surface of the water acquired cop- 
pery warmth in the autumnal heritage 
it reflected. The windless air smelled 
faintly of fallen leaves; it had the tang 
of drying pasture and the sweet musty 
perfume of barns harboring the har- 
vests. The sight of cows winding beside 
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their shadows out of forest-hidden 
swales with udders swinging to their 
burden awoke a feeling of the full in- 
crease and ripeness of the year. 

John Adam might well have re- 
sponded to such a feeling, temporally. 
He had passed his life boating on the 
canal, with Eve, since he was twenty- 
two. He had made money with his first 
boat and bought another; and with the 
two he had made a little more, which 
he had invested, here and there, on 
pork, on grain, on the new Black River 
mills below Lyons Falls, until he had 
laid up enough for himself and Eve to 
last them through their remaining days. 
He had felt that he was getting old, and 
that the canal had changed after the 
preposterous political graft of the Barge 
Canal had been put through; so they 
had come to this small farm, which he 
had accepted years before in payment 
for a debt and set aside as a nest for 
their old age. 

It was not much of a farming coun- 
try; but he did not expect to make 
money now. All he wanted was a quiet 
spot to stay in with Eve, where they 
could look down on the feed-canal, run- 
ning below their porch, and along 
which, once in a while, they could still 
watch occasional boats bound for Syra- 
cuse with freights of sand. The boats 
they saw now were grubby and in poor 
repair. There was none of the rush and 
hurry of the lumber days—not a single 
raft—and no bright paint, or flowers 
in the cabin windows. Half the boaters 
were Italians or hard-faced New Eng- 
land foreigners with their cold, high, 
nasal talk. But he and Eve liked now 
and then to see the boats creeping 
along; blunt, heavy-set, a sluggish stub- 
bornness about them that made the 
horses collar-sore if you didn’t take 
care. They could sit in their chairs and 
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look down and live over a year or two 
of their own canal-time, whenever one 
went by. ... 

It might have been what they were 
doing this afternoon, the two of them, 
with their paper and book and knit- 
ting; for they had not said a word in 
all of an hour, and though each made 
a pretense at reading, the eyes of each 
were staring away down the valley: 
John Adam’s with an unwavering gaze; 
Eve’s restlessly, under slightly trem- 
bling lids. 

Then John Adam lifted his paper de- 
liberately for reading. He folded the 
sheets to a certain column on the front 
page, and, having done so, he looked 
at Eve. 

“You're sure it’s him, Eve?” 

“Yes.” 

Her mouth was tremulous, her eyes 
clouded; but she gave no sign of weep- 
ing, unless in the husky overtone of her 
voice. But then she always spoke with 
a soft slurring that made her words 
sweet. 

John Adam was staring over the 
porch-rail again. It was so peaceful, so 
still, out there over the valley. The shad- 
ows stole forth from under the trees, 
longer and longer, cool and soothing 
on the hot earth; and the tinkle of cow- 
bells was the only sound in all the after- 
noon. How glad he was now that he 
had saved this place for himself and 
Eve, even if they had few friends round- 
about (farmers and boaters seldom 
mixed very close in the first genera- 
tion) ; it was just as well, perhaps. They 
might have learned about the boy; or, 
for that matter, about Eve and himself. 
Of course he and Eve had their mar- 
riage license, and all, as far as that 
went; but then the date on it was only 
four years earlier than the one on their 
oldest daughter’s. . . . 
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His eyes wandered back up the river, 
up the hill, over the edge of the porch, 
back again to the column of news. 

It was an Associated Press item, not 
very long, but given its position on the 
first page because it marked the latest 
advance in science in a certain phase of 
life—or, rather, death. The head-line 
explained it sufficiently: 


FIRST EXECUTION BY LETHAL 
GAS ACCOUNTED A SUCCESS 


The two paragraphs were dated 
eight days before, a day earlier than the 
date of the paper, and reported from a 
city or town in Nevada of which neither 
John Adam nor Eve had ever heard. 
The script described in detail the man- 
ner of administering the gas, the mode 
of watching through a trap-door of 
glass above the death-cell (for all the 
world like killing a beetle in a cyanide 
bottle), the number of minutes it took 
the man to die, the exact hour of his 
death, the comments of executioner, 
sheriff, prison physician; and at the very 
end the name of the criminal—Nicho- 
las Adam, alias Adam Russ, convicted 
in a bank murder. There was nothing 
interesting to news-readers about the 
criminal. His name was printed merely 
to add validity to the write-up. 

John Adam had not read the para- 
graph aloud; they had seen it the day 
the paper arrived; and, characteristical- 
ly, neither had mentioned it, though 
they knew that in time they must talk 
it out together. 

John Adam crossed his legs, folded 
the paper over his knee. He took a pipe 
from his upper right waistcoat-pocket 
and a buckskin pouch from his left hip- 
pocket, and placing the one in the 
other, methodically set about the prep- 
aration of his smoke. He was almost 
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complacent. Even his wife could have 
discovered no sign of grief in him, be- 
yond a slight tightness of his mouth and 
chin. He looked too healthy, too re- 
spectably well-to-do, in his striped trou- 
sers and light blue shirt, to be reading 
on a Sunday afternoon of his son’s exe- 
cution for murder. 

Seeing him outwardly so undisturb- 
ed, Eve ventured a doubt. 

“Of course,” she said, “we haven’t 
an awful lot to go by. We ain’t heard 
from him in six months.” 

“That’s right. But then he wrote he 
was goin’ to pull off a big ‘business 
deal,’ and that he’d planned to change 
his name for a clean start. Didn’t he?” 

Eve dropped her eyes to the growing 
wrist of the mitten: purl two pink, knit 
one gray. 

“Eanh.” 

“And he said his name was goin’ to 
be Adam Russ, didn’t he?” 

Eve’s voice was very low. 

“Yes.” 

John Adam lit his pipe, ketin 
the bowl and flame etd is — 
and regulating his motions with a side- 
long glance along the stem. He tossed 
the match over the porch-rail into the 
peony-bushes and brought the pipe 
round to the other side of his mouth. 

“We always knew Nick’d turn out 
bad.” 

There was no bitterness, only a sort 
of phlegm, in his voice as he went on: 

“All our boys turned out bad. Joe 
and George and Frank, they died while 
you was havin’ them. And John when 
he was six, after that time Nick knock- 
ed him off the cabin roof for not givin’ 
him his pie. Remember?” 

This calm, cruel catalogue of their 
failures—particularly hers, she said to 
herself—was too much for Eve. 

“Well, there’s Nelly and Jane.” 
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“Girls!” 

“Yes, but... 

“What come of them? Nell married 
Joe Goudger and went to Iowa, and a 
year later Jane goes for a visit and mar- 
ries a damned Dutchman—Hennsen, 
or something like that. They might 
have stayed here with us, seein’ as how 
they'll get what I’ve got in the bank 
when we’re done with it. And most 
every year I’ve got to loan them some- 
thing besides. They wasn’t neither one 
of them as pretty as you was, anyway.” 

“I couldn’t help that,” said Eve, a 
little maliciously, in spite of her ache. 
Then, when she looked at John Adam, 
so sturdy and well-seeming a man, she 
wondered if the girls weren’t as pretty; 
and if not, why they weren’t as pretty. 

Suddenly a smile tugged at the cor- 
ners of her mouth as she accepted the 
compliment. She could still blush, 
easily. 

“John Adam.” 

John blew out a cloud of smoke. 

“Why don’t we go out to them?” 

“You know we couldn’t stand it, 
Eve. You and me, we’re too set in our 
ways here. There’s no canal there, no 
hills, nothing but damn flats and big 
crops and hogs, and ditches instead of 
canals.” 

“You’ve never been there.” 

“Nor you neither. But I’ve heard 
about it out to Buffalo.” 

She agreed. 

“I guess it is too far for us to go.” 

“Besides,” said John, taking up her 
argument which he had previously trod 
under foot, “we ain’t certain about 
Nick. We’d have heard from Jane if it 
was. She always had a hankering for 
people in trouble. Probably why she 
married that—furriner.” 

“Not till to-morrow,” said Eve, reck- 
oning on her fingers, and echoing his 
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hope. “Not even if she’d wrote a spe- 
cial delivery.” 

“Postmaster Emory might fetch it 
over from Boonville to-day, if she done 
that. Not that it makes much differ- 
ence; Nick wouldn’t never have come 
back.” 

“T wish I’d known, though—only to 
write to him, maybe.” 

John stared away down the river road. 

A farmer family was driving by in 
a buckboard — from Sunday visiting. 
The wife waved, and Eve waved back. 

The woman in the carriage was 
young, and she remarked to her hus 
band: 

“Ain’t they peaceful and quiet, 
Hank? They’re always like that. And 
she’s purty for an old woman, too. | 
hope you an’ me’ll be like them.” 

“Eanh,” he said, non-committally. 


II 


Sunday afternoon. There was noth- 
ing for either of them to do. Chores: 
the man would tend to them. Pick-up 
supper: the woman would call them. 

John Adam smoked on. 

Eve was silent; that was one of the 
best things about her, John said to him- 
self, she didn’t bother you with talk 
all the time. 

The feed-canal, winding along the 
sides of the hills, took him back to the 
first time he had seen her... . 


Forty-two years ago; he had just 
bought his first boat. Before then he 
had driven for his uncle, Amos Gives, 
a close-fisted old man, who had never 
given him more than a third of his 
proper wages, but who, when he died, 
had left him enough money to buy the 
Nancy Gives. 

It seemed like a day or two ago that 
he had made his first trip in the old 
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boat. He was going up the Oswego 
after a load of early apples for Albany 
from the Jennings’ orchards just below 
Baldwinsville. He had tied up opposite 
the Jennings house, a hundred yards 
from the orchards, and climbed ashore 
while men brought the barrels on wag- 
ons and loaded them. His uncle had al- 
ways freighted for Jennings, and the 
privilege had descended to him, as a 
matter of course, along with the boat 
and the two pairs of horses. 

In spite of his elation at being a man 
of property, owning a well-fitted boat, 
with kitchen, bunk-space for four, and 
sitting-room done in blue and yellow, 
he felt restless. The Nancy Gives seem- 
ed to have all the trimmings, and the 
woodwork in the sitting-room was as 
fine grain maple as you could see on the 
Erie between Buffalo and Albany. In 
fact, it was a much handsomer boat 
than he had supposed. Even the boy he 
had hired appeared to be uncommonly 
good with horses; and he had a rare 
gift for profanity. But John had a re- 
mote consciousness that something was 
lacking. 

The scene was very clear to him still: 
the farm on a tongue of land thrust out 
into the river, with the tow-path built 
up along the shore, the white house, the 
red barns, the two teams coming out in 
turn from under the twisted apple-trees, 
the men—two of them heaving the 
barrels to the wagon-boxes, two swing- 
ing them to the rail and rolling them 
into the pit on runners, and two more 
stowing them. They worked fast, in 
spite of the heat. Up along the tow-path 
a row of willow-trees spread out great 
branches that were trees in themselves 
and cast shade over the house and lower 
end of the orchard. And in this shaded 
corner his eyes had fallen on Eve, 


stooped over, picking up apples for 
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table use and dropping them into her 
pink-checked apron, gathered basket- 
wise in her left hand. 

Mrs. Jennings had taken her out of 
a Methodist orphanage in Syracuse 
seven years before and had, after the 
necessary fee to the matron, adopted 
her as a maid of all work. John Adam 
had seen her on earlier occasions when 
his uncle had called for apple ship- 
ments; they had talked when she had 
had one Sunday evening off—he had 
done most of the talking—about the 
canal, and the easy indolent travel back 
and forth across the State, the great 
canal ports, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Albany, and Buffalo, and Rome, and 
the life in them. John had hinted of the 
liberty and the easy pleasures, aggran- 
dizing his small stock of experiences 
with the experience of others, and grow- 
ing amazingly in his own eyes in a sud- 
den flood of self-belief. 

Eve had listened, open-mouthed, her 
dark eyes clouded—as he grew to know 
them later—with the vagueness of new 
desire. Her own experience seemed so 
pitifully circumspect beside his half- 
imagined descriptions. 

And now, as the barrels rolled aboard 
the Nancy in their round-bellied bar- 
rels, he went over to her. 

“Eve,” he said. 

She turned round on him quickly, 
coming upright in the same motion of 
her hips, with a swift grace. 

“Oh, it’s you, John Adam.” 

“Eanh.” 

“Mr. Jennings said your uncle was 
dead. I’m sorry.” 

“Eanh.” 

She had on a gingham sunbonnet to 
match her apron. Her hair, black then, 
was drawn down tight on each side 
along her cheeks, making, under the 
pink shade of the bonnet, a frame for 
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her small, compact face, which gave it 
force. Her mouth was wide and red 
—it hadn’t changed a particle in all 
these years—and the sunlight fell at 
just the proper - to throw a shad- 
ow on her eyes. Her arms, bare to the 
elbow, had caught up the apron against 
her breast; John Adam could see the 
brown down on the forearms. She 
looked so slight and light-footed under 
the harvested branches that she seemed 
incongruous, a belated bit of apple- 
bloom. 

“Eanh,” he had repeated, gazing at 
her. “I’ve got the Nancy now, for my 
own. 

He struggled for words. He realized 
now what the Nancy lacked, he told 
himself: she wanted a woman aboard 
—particularly Eve—to look out for 
him and the boy. But he could not find 
out how to tell her. 

Perhaps her rigid religious discipline 
under the angular tuition of Mrs. Jen- 
nings, and previously of the orphanage, 
had given Eve the power of divination, 
for she blushed. Perhaps, too, John had 
hinted more to her a year before than 
he could remember. At any rate, she 
put physically into action what he 
wanted to propose. 

John could never forget her then; 
she always lived for him in that mo- 
ment; she would beyond time. 

The gnarled old tree had sent forth 
an immensely long arm that would 
have overbalanced it but for the posts 
set underneath, and this branch came 
low over their heads, screening them 
from canal and house. Eve raised her 
face, so that John could see her mouth 
in profile, and lifted her right arm. Just 
within reach an apple, which had been 
overlooked by the pickers, hung red 


and ripe amid the leaves, and a small 
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ray of sunlight touched it so that the 
very look of it was sweet. 

The girl pulled it off and took a gen- 
erous bite and handed it to John Adam. 
He took it and looked back at her. She 
was watching him with eyes in which 
amusement, approval, trepidation, and 
desire strove against one another; but 
her betraying feature, her mouth, had 
suddenly grown tender. 

John munched the apple, and found 
words. 

“T’ve got the boat now, Eve. Would 
you come with me?” 

She laughed, all at once, tilting her 
head in the sun-dappled shade. 

“Mrs. Jennings wouldn’t let me go. 
The idea — why, it’s against her no- 
tions!” 

But if John was slow to start any- 
thing, he had a great power of continu- 
ing. 
“Well, whyn’t you run away with 
me? I'll pay Mrs. Jennings what she 
thinks is due—though I guess she’s got 
pretty good int’rest out of you as an 
investment.” 

“Think you will, too?” 

John kicked a bruised apple aside 
with the toe of his boot. 

“Eanh.” 

“ “Run away’ ?—you couldn’t hardly 
do that in a canal-boat, John. I couldn’t 
do it anyways; it’s so against all teach- 
ing! How do you think we could do 
it?” 

“Why, I guess I could stop down the 
river about a mile; and if you’ll clip out 
of the house after dark and walk along 
down, I’ll wait—and then we'll go on 
all night and make up for time I should 
have been travelling, so’s I could deny 
your bein’ with me.” 

He tossed the core of the apple away. 

She stared into his eyes a long min- 
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ute, a dark brooding glance, which left 
him strangely at ease while her eyes 
were on him, but clogged his arteries 
when she turned away. 

“Good-by, Mr. Adam,” she said. “I 
hope you'll be back next fall. It’s a real 
pity your uncle died, I’m sure.” 

She whirled with a flutter of her 
skirt and ran back to the house. 

“T wouldn’t let that worry you an 
awful lot,” remarked a good-natured 
voice at his back. 

“Gol’,” said John to himself, and he 
wheeled about to find Mr. Jennings 
leaning over the snake fence bordering 
the orchard, arms folded on the top 
rail, gray hat on the back of his head, 
a straw drooping limply from one cor- 
ner of his mouth. He grinned; so did 
John Adam. 

“No,” he replied, “I don’t aim to 
let it bother me, a great lot.” 

“Well, you’re loaded now. Me and 
you'd better settle up, John. You'll be 
wanting to clear out for an evening’s 
drag, I guess? Can’t stay to supper? 
We'd be glad to have you.” 

“No,” said John, “I aim to get three 
hours of hauling yet to-day. How’s my 
draft?” 

“Three foot eight. Maybe a mite 
more. But you'll clear all right.” 

Jennings handed over the money and 
took his lading receipt. The boy was 
getting the team down the gang-plank. 
They came out from under the half- 
hatch forward, sleepy and listless. John 
took his place at the rudder. The men 
who had stowed away the apples slip- 
ped the ropes from the mooring-posts 
and tossed them aboard. 

“All right,” cried John. 

“Giddup,” shouted the boy, bran- 
dishing a rope’s end and letting loose 
all his profanity at the team. 


The boat got under way without fuss 
and passed along beneath the cool ave- 
nue of willow branches. It was half an 
hour later that John Adam told the boy 
to pull up to mooring-posts stuck in- 
consequentially beside the tow-path 
in a deserted stretch. The boy was sur- 
prised but willing enough. As the night 
was warm, John had him hitch the 
horses under a tree, to avoid delay in 
starting. 

They ate supper and then sat on the 
deck together, the boy whistling, and, 
by some miracle, forbearing to ask ques- 
tions. 

Eve came aboard out of the dark- 
ness quite suddenly and with all the 
naturalness in the world. They hitched 
the horses back on the eveners and went 
on. 

Eve spent an hour below, looking 
things over, and then she came up and 
sat at his feet on the space aft the cabin 
roof. They hadn’t talked at all; they 
had just looked at the stars; had seen 
the spidery web of bridge rails grow 
out of the darkness, pass in arched 
shadows over them; had gone by sleep- 
ing farms, windowless, with last ten- 
drils of smoke just visible above the 
chimneys. It was so still, the water so 
smooth, the smell of waterside fields so 
fresh—and the land slid by'so easily. 

Only once in a while the boy would 
let out his string of patent profanity 
when John Adam let the boat in too 
close to the bank, because he was taking 
too long a look. at Eve; and John had 
sworn back at the boy and threatened 
to fire him out of hand; and Eve had 
laughed, low, husky laughter which 
floated on with them. 

So they had come into Syracuse on 
Sunday morning, with the bells all 
ringing for church, and the smell of the 
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apple cargo heavy about their faces in 
the misty air... . 


John Adam, on his porch, sucked 
long at his pipe, and took the smoke 
way down into his lungs. The taste of it 
was fine—old Warnick and Brown, 
No. 1, Heavy. Boaters smoked that to- 
bacco. He had for forty-one years. He 
had lit his first pipeful that Sunday 
morning coming into Syracuse with Eve. 
Forty-one years—it had been almost a 
second woman to him—not that he 
wanted one. There was Eve all the time, 
faithful, loving; they had eaten out of 
life together, as they had of the apple; 
she never changing to him although 
other men offered her higher pay. 

The children—well, they had had 
hard luck; but he was never very keen 
about them; only boys, like Nick, and 
John before he died of his fall. Nick 
had got out of hand, somehow; John 
Adam hadn’t had time to take care of 
him himself; he’d left him to Eve. 

Then, ten years—no, eighteen, by 
Cripus! except for that last trip with ice 
for Coney Island they’d taken ten years 
ago just to see the canal once more— 
eighteen years ago they’d come to this 
farm and settled down, and he had 
married Eve for the girls’ sake; not that 
there was any point in it. He’d had an 
idea Eve hankered after it—she had 
queer hankerings in her; you could feel 
them behind her eyes when they got 
soft, like rain-clouds in a July sky. 

Nick was gone—high-handed about 
it, too—not a word but for short, bad 
letters, half spelled, once a year, per- 
haps. Eve had em somewhere. . . . 

It was getting on in the afternoon. 
He could see the supper-smokes rising 
from chimneys here and there down 


the valley. 


Ill 


“John,” Eve was saying, “do you 
think it’s really so?” 

“T reckon it must be, Eve.” 

Her one hope lay in a letter from 
Jane. Jane always had had a soft spot 
for Nick; she’d know what had become 
of him; she was softer-hearted than her 
mother. Eve had never been wholly 
able to forgive Nick for causing little 
John’s death—not that Nick could have 
guessed what he was doing, being so 
young. But little John had been her fa- 
vorite child—John Adam, like his 
father, and blue-eyed and light-haired; 
while Nick was dark, like herself. She 
had been bitter against him for years; 
she had kept him off the boat, out of 
sight as much as she could when they 
lay by in towns and cities. She hated 
to acknowledge even to herself that he 
was John Adam’s favorite. John was 
not interested in the girls, both of 
whom had lived; and she had given 
him three sons, dead before they could 
come alive, and two more, one of whom 
had killed the other and then gone off. 
It was her fault. One son, only, had she 
given John Adam; and that one had 
been executed for a common criminal 
(even if the arrangement of it was nov- 
el and interesting to the general pub- 
lic). John had never spoken about hav- 
ing no boys; but she could see his dis- 
appointment quite plainly. 

But perhaps, she said to herself, the 
write-up in the paper was all a rumor; 
perhaps Nick would come back alive, so 
that they could make it all up to each 
other. 

John Adam was looking at her. 
Without glancing at his face, she could 
tell it by the way he held his paper. 
Even if she was to blame with the chil- 
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dren, she could still say he loved her. 
Perhaps her weakness lay there—she 
had loved him more than the children; 
they had been merely the necessary 
aftermath to her. . . . 


She had gone on the canal with him 
as his cook willingly, body and soul to 
be his, and she hadn’t regretted it. She 
had found the life as he found it, indo- 
lent, full of effortless content. She had 
had him to herself, for years on end; 
and it had been easy to keep him happy, 
in spite of the occasional panics she'd 
have that he was going to leave her. He 
never had. They’d slid along quietiy 
with the current. Theatres when they 
came to the cities, oyster suppers at the 
water-front booths, or dinners at choice 
places like Baggs Hotel in Utica, or 
Blossom’s when they made a Sunday 
excursion to Canandaigua. They went 
sightseeing twice in New York. And in 
between, there were the long still days 
on the water, with acquaintances pass- 
ing now and then as you finished a sock 
—people you knew to speak to. Easy 
housekeeping; a grocery-store almost 
every night when you tied up, fifty 
yards away. Nothing to do but see that 
the children did not fall off the cabin 
roof and remember to water the potted 
plants once a day. And always John 
Adam to show other women; he and 
she had set each other off well when 
they walked up a street or went aboard 
another boat for an evening’s chat. 

He had been proud of her; she hadn’t 
aged as quickly as most dark women 
did, and the children had done no 
harm. She had kept John tight to her, 
and she still had him. He was looking 
at her now, she knew it, with his far- 
away face, under which she had learned 
to read everything that mattered at all 


—just as she had read him that day in 
the Jennings’ orchard—think of it— 
more than thirty years ago! 

Mrs. Jennings had behaved better 
than she might have supposed; though 
she did not know how far John Adam 
had gone in settling with her. Anyway, 
the old lady had called on her in the 
Nancy in her best bombazine black 
dress and wished her luck with a look 
which said: “You'll need it!” As if 
John had ever been on the point of turn- 
ing her away! He had given her every- 
thing she wanted; had married her, 
even though she hadn’t asked him, 
cared to ask him. There was no need of 
it on the canal. 

But she could not deny to herself that 
she had wanted him to marry her, even 
if she had not asked for it. It had most- 
ly taken away from her the dread of 
impermanence in their old age. Old 
boaters were apt to take queer notions; 
she had seen some. 

“Let’s get-married,” he had said one 
day during a January thaw, when they 
were wintering in Utica. And they had 
done it two weeks after. He had been 
much more excited about it than she, 
much more worried, almost comically. 
There was nothing to fluster them, the 
surrogate asked no questions. There 
had been no hitch in the church on 
Genesee Street; they had gone in John 
and Eve, and had come out man and 
wife. That was all there was to it. And 
a few years later they were settled on 
this farm, alone, the children gone, Mr. 
and Mrs. Adam for an actual fact. 

Almost immediately the canal had 
slipped into the background. If it had 
not been for the feed-canal running by 
a little below them, they might have 
forgotten their boating, what with John 
and his farm and the two apple-trees he 
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was trying out for the start of an or- 
chard, and she with a whole house to 
look after: two floors, running water, 
electric light, a telephone to jingle one 
awake, a kitchen that had no fussy ven- 
tilator to mind, and no smell of cargoes. 
They had both longed time and 
again for the past; but the canal had 
changed. They had seen that on their 
last trip with ice for Coney Island— 
starting in the spring with a chain of 
boats from Alder Creek, leaving the 
horses at Rome for a tug which scatter- 
ed soot over them all the way to Al- 
bany, making rags of her new frilled 
curtains, down the Hudson, into the 
East River, with its horrid city water 
smells, out into the Sound behind an- 
other tug, where waves came right over 
the pit and froze the ice solid, negroes 
unloading the ice, complaining of the 
cold against their feet. Then back into 
the harbor one morning, with mist over 
the great buildings, a load of fertilizer 
from New Jersey, home, peddling it up 
the Black River feeder; and not once on 
the whole trip had they seen one of 
their old acquaintances. That was the 
sad part of the old canal life. While you 
boated it, you lived like two people in a 
water-walled garden, and you saw peo- 
ple outside; and they saw you outside 
their gardens; and then the gardens 
passed. Acquaintances you had, any 
amount—the women had, but it was 
hard for a woman to find friends. But 
Eve had never thought about that. 
Man and wife—out of their garden 
—and the children gone; she had never 
had much hold over them, hadn’t cared 
to. In all those years all she had brought 
John was herself; it was all he wanted, 


then. ... 


Nick was dead. In her heart she 
knew it; knew John Adam knew it. If 


only he did not realize how badly she 
had failed him, she wouldn’t care, even 
now. And she could see by his paper 
that he was still looking at her. . . . 

“Eve,” he said, “‘there’s Emory.” 

A Ford sedan came over their bridge, 
the postmaster holding a special-deliv- 
ery letter through the front window. 

“I was into the post-office to-day, and 
I see this had come for you; so I fetched 
it over.—No, thanks. I’ve got to run 
right on to supper.” 

John went down and took it from 
him. The sun had already set; the cow- 
bells tinkled as the cows left the barns. 
There was a faint salmon lining to the 
clouds on the western horizon, and a 
blue shadow of twilight was stealing 
down the river. 


IV 


John Adam opened the letter. It was 
from Jane, and it enclosed a clipping of 
a newspaper article; similar to the one 
they had been reading. 

“Poor Nick,’” John Adam read 
aloud. “I knew it was true, Eve.” 

He glanced farther down the sheet of 
pink note-paper. 

“The rest of it’s mostly ‘poor Jane.’ 
That Dutchman of hers, he’s run off, 
and she wants cash to clear his debts.” 

He put the letter in his trousers’ 
pocket; Eve could find it there when he 
put on his work pants in the morning. 

He stood at the foot of the steps, star- 
ing down the valley, down the canal, 
upright, square - shouldered, hearty - 
looking with his red cheeks and white 
hair; and Eve stared at his back, where 
the suspender straps crossed under his 
waistcoat. 

She wanted to cry; but John always 
got irritable if she showed signs of it. 

“TI expect Jane’ll come home.” 
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“Eanh,” she said. 

“We ain’t had much luck with ’em, 
Eve.” 

“There’s Nelly.” 

“She ain’t dead yet. You can’t tell.” 

Eve dropped her eyes. 

John sat down on the steps, his hands 
in his pockets, and started whistling— 
an old boat tune. It had become darker 

uickly. The surface of the canal look- 
ed like black velvet; the river you could 
hardly see. And the whole valley was 
still. 

Then they heard a clink on the tow- 
path, and, heaving against a tow-rope, 
a team came out from under their 
bridge. Slowly they went on, and a boat 
followed. A woman was by the rudder- 
sweep; Eve could catch the flutter of a 
light skirt. The woman was singing 
softly, with a queer accent, the words of 
the tune John was whistling—and the 
voice and the whistle fell into the same 
bar. 


“Lo-ow bridge! Everybody down! 
Lo-o-ow bridge! We’re comin’ to a town. 
Pretty soon we'll pass it, you and me, 
Boatin’ by our lonely on the old E-rie.” 


She hadn’t heard the song for 
months, for years. There was a wailing 
to the tune, a long-drawn melancholy, 
as the boat and the singer faded out of 
sight round a bend. The woman’s voice 
had sounded young—as her own might 
have when she first kept house on the 
Nancy Gives—and the twilight had 
taken it away in a whisper. For the first 
time it came full upon Eve that she and 
John were old—old man and old wife 
—and that the canal had closed its lock- 
gates on them. 

They had no holding tie with it. The 
children had migrated or—died. 


7°29 

Her shoulders trembled as she bent 
over her lap. 

John sighed, a sigh which turned 
into a snort, like a hound blowing his 
nostrils clear of an old scent. 

He was looking down at his two in- 
fant apple-trees. 

“I wonder if that apple we've been 
watching’s ripe yet. I ain’t looked to see 
in some time.” 

He got up and went down over the 
patch of lawn, very erect, very sturdy, 
his head a light blur in the deep shad- 
ow. Eve stared after him miserably. 
When he turned round and looked at 
her she was conscious, suddenly, of how 
white her hair must show to him, see- 
ing her against the dark house. She was 
still unable to think of her marriage in 
terms of a married woman. 

“By gol’, Eve,” he was saying, ‘ 
come right off in my hand.” 

He brought it back to her on his 

alm, his arm outstretched. 

“It’s the first one we've raised, by 
Jeepers! We'll have an orchard yet, and 
you can practise up on that apple-jack 
you used to make.”’ 

Carefully he held it out to her. It 
was not a very big apple; but she took 
it and looked at it, smelled of it to 
please him. 

“It smells sweet,” she said. 

“Taste it, Eve.” 

She had a bite. 

“Tt tastes sweet.” 

She bit into it again. 

“Here,” said John Adam. “Let me 


‘ 


it 


‘have it. You can’t eat it all, Eve.” 


He took it from her, munched it, got 
rid of a seed which he snapped over the 
porch-rail. 

“It’s a good apple, Eve. It’s real 
sweet.” 
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Twenty Quid 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


An airman relates the true story of his worst experience in the War—and, perhaps 
naturally enough, there’s a stud-poker game mixed up in it. Mr. Redman was a scout 
pilot with the Royal Flying Corps during the war, and contributes this narrative 
to the series of high lights of the war by those who were there. 


and if you think Reynolds was a 

callous brute you have misjudged 
your man. He was a realist, that’s all; 
it was advisable for a single-seater pilot 
on the Ypres front to be a realist. The 
work developed a shrewd sense of val- 
ues. And Reynolds was fond of Thomp- 
son, believe it or not. 

Perhaps you knew the Hotel Splen- 
dide and the adjoining casino at Wim- 
ereux before the war. If you did, you 
might not have recognized them in 
1918 or during the years immediately 
preceding. Then the hotel and casino 
went under the name of General Hos- 
pital No. 14: one hospital in a whole 
nest of them, Australian, New Zea- 
lander, and Irish. There were more 
crocks about than you had ever seen in 
one place before in your life—Flying 
Corps, King’s Royal Rifles, Black 
Watch, Gordons, Aussies, and Cana- 
dians—they were all there in various 
degrees of dilapidation. But they were 
a cheerful lot on the whole, and for 
many of them Wimereux was a half- 
way station on the road to home. They 
said you could see England on a clear 
day. I can’t swear to it, because it was 
never really clear while I was there, 
and there was plenty to do besides look- 
ing across the Channel—bridge, snook- 
er pool, chess, craps, and poker; to say 


I TELL the tale as it was told to me, 


nothing of red dog, which, as you prob- 
ably know, consists largely of putting 
your money under the door and leaving 
it. Besides, it was only three kilos into 
Boulogne; you could always hop a ten- 
der, and it wasn’t a bad walk if you 
felt like it. There you could get com- 
fortably tight at the Fokestone Hotel 
or sop up tea and talk at the Officers’ 
Club, depending on your mood. Rey- 
nolds and I usually chose the Foke- 
stone; we seemed to get on with the 
war better there. 

It was toward the end of September 
that I checked in at No. 14 General. 
Ten thousand feet above Armentiéres 
a chunk of Boche Archie had taken the 
propeller off my perfectly good Sop- 
with Dolphin, and I had landed rather 
casually in a shell-hole just in front of 
Bailleul. A bad shaking up and a sliver 
in my left leg was about all I could 
claim, but the Wing M. O. had looked 
me over solemnly and had decided that 
ten days’ rest would do me good. So I 
had been shipped back to Wimereux in 
the major’s car. 

Reynolds was at No. 14 when IJ ar- 
rived, and we met like long-lost broth- 
ers. We had known each other at the 
fighting school at Turnberry, in Scot- 
land, where we had both instructed; 
but he had gone back to the front on 
Camels (tricky busses; they always try 
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to spin in a right-hand bank), while I 
had been held for a Dolphin draft. Rey- 
nolds, I learned at Wimereux, had been 


‘shot down back of Courtrai in July, 


and of course taken prisoner; but he 
had thumbed his nose at Boche hospi- 
tality. His own explanation was that he 
had simply walked out of Germany; 
but I suspect that the actual process was 
more complicated. The Huns were te- 
nacious hosts. At all events, he had come 
back with what the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps thought was a fair case of 
shell-shock. Twenty-three hours out of 
twenty-four he would be perfectly nor- 
mal, possessed of a sound interest in 
drink and the opposite sex; then sud- 
denly he would go blooey, turn white, 
shake like a leaf’ and all that sort of 
thing. He would start yelling for them 
to take the engine out of his tummie. 


Rather like the old song, 


“Out of my neck take the con-rod, 
The gudgeon-pins out of my brain,” 


and so on. But Reynolds really meant 
it; he was no faker. They were holding 
him in Wimereux for observation, and 
he was pretty definitely scheduled for 
Blighty. But he didn’t want to go. 

As I say, we met like long-lost broth- 
ers. We had our Turnberry memories 
in common (lectures on “The Impor- 
tance of Stunting from a Fighting Point 
of View.” That was a good joke; there 
never was any stunt that was worth a 
damn but the climbing turn) ; we knew 
the same people (or we had known 
them before they passed out of the pic- 
ture); and we both liked stud-poker. 
However, the first night of stud at 
Wimereux showed us it was no place 
for our talents. We might have made a 
fortune, but we honored the poor in- 
fantry; they hadn’t had a chance to 


keep in practice in the trenches. So we 
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gave the game up. Sticking to it would 
have been grand larceny, not petty. The 
Flying Corps had its advantages. 

We played chess during the evenings 
(Reynolds’s chess didn’t suffer obvious- 
ly from shell-shock), and we contracted 
the Fokestone Hotel habit in the after- 
noons. We would settle ourselves at a 
marble-topped table, order Veuve Cli- 
quot that neither of us could afford, 
and get on with the war. It was a good 
war; we were agreed on that from the 
first; a good war while it lasted. But 
how long would it last? Forever, I said. 
A little longer than that, said Reynolds. 
And we never knew that it was nearly 
over then. I wonder what we would 
have done if we had known. Ordered 
two bottles at a time instead of one, 
probably. But it might have made a 
difference. Reynolds might have gone 
back to England, after all, instead of to 
that damned Camel squadron of his; 
and then he wouldn’t have come down 
in flames on the morning of the Ar- 
mistice, just after getting his last two 
Huns. He might have found a nice 
wife and settled down and had chil- 
dren. Reynolds with a family; there’s 
an idea for you. But we didn’t know, 
and he didn’t go back to Blighty; so 
that’s neither here nor there. 

We were at the Fokestone, as usual, 
when Reynolds told me the tragic tale 
of Tommy Thompson. It had been 
raining steadily all morning, and after 
luncheon we had gone skidding around 
town in an ancient fiacre that threat- 
ened complete dissolution at any mo- 
ment. Fed up with that questionable 
form of sport, we had finally arrived 
like homing pigeons at our familiar 
table. As I remember it, the talk ran on 
food at first: souflé Gina Palerme at 
Claridge’s; omelette fines herbes in the 
Grand at St. Omer; hors d’ceuvres in 
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the Continental at Calais; a strange and 
wonderful potage that we had discover- 
ed, on separate occasions, at the Au- 
berge St. Katherine in Rely; and spin- 
ach, endless spinach, in various messes 
we had known. Then we shifted to the 
front, or the small bit of it that we both 
knew fairly well: Ypres, Dickeybusch, 
Ploegsteert, Poperinghe, Bailleul, Ar- 
mentiéres, and Lille. Casually we comb- 
ed that charming sector which looked 
like nothing on earth, but very much 
like one of those closeups of the moon 
that adorn school astronomies. 

From that we turned naturally to 
swapping yarns, other people’s yarns, 
not our own. Reynolds told how Mc- 
Henry (who had been at Turnberry 
with us) had climbed up into a crowd 
of eight Fokkers, over Roulers, and 
saved a Bristol pilot who had two jam- 
med guns and a dead observer in the 
back seat. Mac came down with his 
aileron controls shot away and his tail- 
plane in ribbons; but four Huns came 
down with him. A year before it would 
have been a V. C. show; but the war 
had grown older, and the major com- 
promised by buying Mac a drink. Then 
I told Reynolds the story of Doc Taylor 
and the German brass hats; how Taylor 
had dived on a Boche staff car, about 
twenty miles behind the lines, and spill- 
ed one general and five fat officers into 
a ditch. The six of them had scuttled 
like plump rabbits. Doc had an excel- 
lent sense of humor. On another occa- 
sion he had proved it by neatly drop- 
ping a twenty-pound Cooper bomb 
down the smoke-stack of an engine that 
happened to be pulling an overloaded 
troop-train. 

Reynolds came back with more sto- 
ries, shaking his massive blond head for 
emphasis; and a full bottle took the 
place of an empty one. 


At last, when the time seemed ripe, 


I asked casually: “By the way, how did 


you manage to crawl out of Germany? 
That must have been quite a show.” 

He looked at me gravely: “Not so 
bad. Just strolled through the lines one 
dark night.” 

“You make it sound simple. But be- 
ing shot down in Hunland must be a 
nasty sensation in itself.” 

“T’ve had worse ones in this blinking 
war. 

There was silence for a moment 
while we both sipped our drinks. The 
wine caused a pleasant internal glow, 
and I was feeling sentimental and ro- 
mantic, as my next asinine question im- 
mediately proved. 

“Reynolds,” I demanded solemnly, 
“what’s the worst experience you have 
had?” 

“What do you mean, worst?” Rey- 
nolds wrinkled his forehead. 

“Why, the nastiest experience you’ve 
had in the Flying Corps; the first thing 
you'll remember when you're asked 
some day: ‘Daddy, what did you do in 
the Great War?’ ” 

Reynolds went on drinking reflec- 
tively. Then suddenly a light came into 
his eyes, and he brought his fist down 
on the table with a thud. 

“T'll tell you the worst experience 
I’ve had in this damned war, and if you 
can beat it I'll buy the drinks for a 
week!” 

“Good. Let’s have it.” 

“Did you ever know Tommy 
Thompson?” asked Reynolds. 

“Do you mean the little chap with 
dark hair, a captain?” 

“That’s the lad.” 

“Yes, I know him. Ran into him 
several times with Rose in London. 
Seems a nice chap.” 

“He was; isn’t any more. He was a 
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nice chap, and I liked him; but he play- 
ed me the rottenest trick any man ever 
pulled on another.” 

“Ran off and let you down in a bad 
jam?” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t in a fight. It hap- 
pened in England, in Beaulieu, down in 
Hampshire. Know the place?” 

“Rather. I used to buzz down there 
from Salisbury for tea. It’s right oppo- 
site the Isle of Wight.” 

“Correct. Well, that’s where little 
Tommy Thompson gave me the nasti- 
est shock of the war.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

“T’ll tell you. But let’s order another 
quart first, otherwise I shall weep be- 
fore I’m finished.” 

“Right.” 

After two glasses from the new bot- 
tle, Reynolds settled back in his chair, 
took a long drag at his cigarette and 
then put it down. 

“Now listen, my son, and you shall 
hear. I was instructing at Beaulieu just 
before they sent me up to Turnberry. 
Can’t imagine how I missed telling you 
the story there. Probably too fresh; 
couldn’t bear it. Anyway, I was at 
Beaulieu. There was a good crowd in 
the mess, for a training squadron, and 
Tommy was one of them. Tommy lov- 
ed stud, and there were three or four 
others who loved it just as well, but not 
quite so profitably as he and I did.” 

“That’s easily believed.” 

“Yes, but wait.” 

“You were done down?” 

“That’s not the point.” 

“I’m waiting. Proceed.” 

“Well, we had our regular game 
every evening; not a very big one, but 
just enough to help out the weekly 
budget. My account at Cox’s was badly 
bent, and I was trying to accumulate a 
little extra lucre for three days in Lon- 
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don. The night before I was going up 


to town we played as usual, and | did 
quite well. When the game started to 
break up around one o’clock, I was just 
an even twenty pounds ahead. The 
three days in town began to look a little 
brighter.” 

Reynolds paused and picked up his 
cigarette. It was dead, so he picked up 
his glass instead. 

“But the point is that the game did- 
n’t break up completely. Tommy had 
been pouring down Scotch all evening 
and he was fairly well squiffed. Bed 
held no lure for him; he was all for sit- 
ting up and playing until dawn. None 
of the others wanted to go on, and I 
wasn’t keen; but Tommy kept on insist- 
ing obstinately that some one must play 
with him,and that that some one should 
preferably be me. I was the big winner, 
he said, and he wanted his revenge. I 
pointed out that he was a big winner 
too, and that two-handed stud was a 
poor game, but it made no impression. 
Just then the lights went dud on us 
(something had gone wrong with our 
little power-plant), and I thought that 
I was well out of it. Not at all. Tommy 
called for candles and said they would 
give us plenty of light. I knew he was 
drunk, and I was afraid he would get 
really disagreeable, so I finally agreed 
to play with him for half an hour. 

“We were the only people left in the 
mess, and we must have looked mad as 
we hunched over the table between 
those two candles. From the first Tom- 
my had the luck of the devil. Twice he 
beat three kings with three aces, and 
he outdrew me steadily. Then I came 
back for a bit, but it didn’t last; and my 
twenty quid dwindled down to a few 
pound notes. The end came when Tom- 
my calmly dealt himself four queens 
over my ace-high full. When that hand 
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was over, Tommy had my twenty quid 
tucked safely into his tunic; and I was 
scheduled for three days at the Regent 
Palace instead of at Claridge’s.” 

Reynolds paused disgustedly. 

“But, good Lord, man,” I protested, 
“that’s not the story, is it? You're not 
the only person who ever lost twenty 
pounds. What’s the point?” 

Reynolds pulled down the corners of 
his mouth. 

“No, that’s not the story. The point 
came the next morning. Brace yourself 
for the tragedy.” 

“T’m braced.” 

“Well, I slept the sleep of a good 
loser, until my batman came in to call 
me at seven-thirty. I prayed it was rain- 
ing, because I didn’t feel like flying. ‘Is 
it a dud day?’ I asked Saunders, rolling 
over sleepily. He shook his head. ‘No, 
sir, it’s a very good day; but it’s a sad 
one.’ ‘What the hell do you mean, 
Saunders?” 

“And then the blow fell. What do 
you think that damned batman said ?” 

“‘How should I know?” 

“He just stood there, and announced 
as calmly as you please: ‘Captain 
Thompson killed himself about five 
minutes ago, sir.’ 

“I nearly jumped out of bed. 
‘Thompson has killed himself?’ I 
shouted. 

“ *Yes, sir. He was stunting a Camel 
too low, and he dived into the ground 
just back of “B” Flight hangar. There 
isn’t much left of him apparently, sir.’ 

“At that I threw a boot at Saunders 
and yelled at him to clear out of the 
hut. I suppose the poor devil thought I 
had gone crazy. But do you blame me? 


Imagine it! That little son of a gun had 
gone and killed himself with my twen- 
ty quid in his pocket. He hadn't spent 
a single bob of it—not a single bob. 
Did you ever hear of a trick like that in 
your life? Think of the waste of it. 
Twenty pounds! It’s the damnedest 
practical joke any one ever played. If 
Tommy had sat up all night trying to 
think of a worse one he couldn’t have 
done it. Imagine taking that amount 
of money from a chap at two in the 
morning, and then killing your bloody 
self with it in your pocket only five 
hours later. Men have been shot for less 
than that.” 

“But I don’t suppose Thompson in- 
tended to do it,” I protested. 

Reynolds’s eyes were blazing; the 
wine had hit him suddenly. 

“Intended it! Intended it!’ he thun- 
dered. “I don’t give a damn whether 
he intended it or not. He did it, that’s 
the point. And I sat on the Court of 
Inquiry and sent that twenty quid back 
to his father, who is stinking rich. 
Think of that! The money was the only 
thing about him we could salvage, but 
that was all folded up in a nice neat 
little wad.” 

“Tt was an unlucky break,” I said 
mildly. 

“Unlucky?” The fury had abruptly 
gone from Reynolds’s voice, and he had 
slumped sadly forward over the table. 
“Unlucky? It was a low trick. And to 
think that I was really fond of Tommy; 
that’s the worst of it. But I can never 
forgive him—never.” 

And I don’t think he ever did. Poor 
old Reynolds hadn’t much time left for 
forgiveness. 
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“Seven Days Whipping” 


BY JOHN BIGGS, JR. 


Author of ‘‘Demigods’’ 


Jupce La Pace had spent the morning in court, had become very tired by the 
time he had reached his home at Rivervale. Anxiety concerning his wife’s condi- 
tion had rendered him doubly nervous. He had undertaken the task of clearing the 
honey out of the natural hive in the old Fouracre house, believing that the physi- 
cal exertion would be an antiseptic to thought. When he had perceived the star- 
tling apparition of an Indian emerging from the woods he had become first 
amazed, then horrified. The Indian had kept steadily up the hill toward La 
Place’s own house. The judge had pursued him, shouting, but the Indian made 
no reply. La Place, frightened, rushed into his home and bolted the door be- 

hind him. 








Ill 


HE hall was quite dark as he en- 

tered it. The stone floor (laying it 
had been Margaret’s idea), newly 
waxed, shone like a dim mirror beneath 
his feet. The house was quiet save for 
the intermittent beating of the storm 
upon its walls. The glasses of the leaded 
windows streamed with the current of 
the rain. He found himself gazing upon 
these glasses with an odd abstraction— 
so many drops of rain upon a window- 
pane, a rush of water from the wall 
above, the wind whipping down with a 
howl, and the glass was obscured by a 
moving sheet of gray. How long would 
the madman outside endure such a tem- 
pest? The poor devil was already soak- 
ed to the skin. There entered into La 
Place’s mind the fantastic thought that 
this intruder, engendered by the storm, 
would dissolve with it, be blown away 
with the mists which were now rising 
from the river. But no, the fellow was 
real enough, had caused trouble enough, 
would cause more were Margaret to see 
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him. He went into the library and from 
the angle of the windows peered out 
into the drive. To his exasperation, he 
found himself using the curtains as a 
shelter, endeavoring to keep this tres- 
passer without knowledge that he was 
being watched. None the less he found 
some difficulty in forcing himself to 
step out where he might be plainly seen. 
Bitter rage at his own impotence pos- 
sessed him. His customary judicial, ra- 
tional attitude had disappeared. Cheer- 
fully he would visit upon this stranger 
any punishment which the law could 
devise. 

The deer lay where the Indian had 
cast it, a carcass put down at his door. 
The man himself was not apparent at 


‘first. Peering out into the gathering 


darkness, La Place finally perceived 
that he stood just beyond the corner of 
the wall. His hand was clutching the 
wall. This hand, La Place thought, lay 
upon the surface of the dripping stone 
like a huge brown moth. What could 
the fellow himself be doing? Hiding 
perhaps. The man was certainly mad, 
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subject to an insane delusion. It would 
be best to have him removed at once. 

The telephone was in the hall, boxed 
to the wall angle, with the batteries be- 
neath it. To get the attention of an op- 
erator one had to turn a small handle 
that stuck out of the coil box. 

He did this and put the ear-piece to 
his ear. The telephone responded with 
a distant crackling, but there was no 
response from the exchange. His alarm 
increased. Twice more he attempted to 
summon the operator. Each time he 
failed. He was forced to stop for fear of 
waking Margaret. The telephone had 
been put out of order by the storm. An 
idea occurred to him. The line was a 
party line. He might by his own ring- 
ing succeed in getting a neighbor to an- 
swer. The Mahlens, he knew, were 
nearest. He rang, shouted: “Mahlen! 
Hello there, Mahlen!” For an instant 
he thought he heard an answer. Then 
the voice, if voice there was, died away 
in a universal crackling. There follow- 
ed silence. He rang again and again. 
There was no response. “This is grow- 
ing serious,” he said to himself. “I can’t 
leave here with this fellow about. I can’t 
walk to the Mahlens’ if Margaret needs 
the doctor.” 

He looked out. The sky in the west 
was still light, but there was no sign of 
the storm abating. The rain had become 
cold, steady, and might persist through- 
out the night. What should he do? He 
might induce one of the Crawley sisters 
to walk to the Mahlens’"—Cassie would 
be best. Her courage far exceeded Cis- 
sie’s. The distance was not great—a 
mile at the most. But what should he 
tell her? “Cassie, there’s an Indian out- 
side the house. The telephone’s out of 
order. Would you go over to the Mah- 
lens’ and tell them to send the police?” 
The girl would refuse. Inevitably she 


would carry the news to Margaret. The 
whole affair was preposterous. He 
might lock the front door behind him, 
take his car, drive to the Mahlens’ and 
be back again in a few minutes. Would- 
n't this be the best thing to do? But 
could he succeed in getting away from 
the house with this incredible visitor 
waiting outside? Wasn’t the man’s at- 
tention centred upon himself? Some- 
how the fellow had conveyed such an 
idea to him—not by any word or ges- 
ture, but by some subtle impulse of 
mind. 

No sooner had this thought come to 
him than his mood changed. Prepos- 
terous as the situation was, it could be 
made more so by harboring just such 
delusions as this. He must regain his 
peace of mind, courage—he hesitated to 
use such a word—with it. This situa- 
tion should not master him. He would 
not permit this fantastic creature out- 
side his door to drive him to folly. 
Where was the danger? What was the 
danger? Should this savage, suddenly 
risen out of the breast of a civilized 
country, cause him to run as wild as the 
wind which now howled about the 
house? There would be ample time to 
meet the situation with either force or 
persuasion—whichever he should find 
to be more desirable. The rain would 
cease and, with the breaking of the 
storm, the telephone would come back 
into order. In all probability it would 
not be necessary for him to leave his 
home at all. None the less it might be 
well for him to make sure that there 
was no way in which the fellow might 
break into the house. No need of taking 
chances. With this in view he went 
quietly from room to room upon the 
lower floor and assured himself that all 
doors and windows were securely fast- 
ened. He decided not to go near the 
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kitchen. The Crawley sisters would be 
at work there. Cissie might be expected 
to scream if she were in the least fright- 
ened. Luckily, the man was not near 
that end of the house. 

He realized that he was very cold, 
chilled to the bone by his wet clothes. 
It was time that he warmed himself. 
The house was dark. He hesitated to 
switch on the lights upon the lower 
floor. At least the man should not be 
permitted to see in. He envisaged the 
dead deer lying in darkness upon the 
stone step. A single swift stroke had 
made that gash through the flesh of its 
throat. What a singularly brutal thing 
to have done! He tried to picture the 
scene of the killing, found it quite be- 
yond his power. How had this Indian 
caught the deer so that he might slaugh- 
ter it? Had the kill been made in a 
wood or in a field? Had the animal 
been offered any possibility of escape? 
Death must have come to it with the 
first swift blow of the knife. Thought 
La Place: “‘It would not be so bad with 
a gun, but I could never have done that 
with a knife!” 

He moved up the stairs as quietly as 
possible. He seemed to have acquired a 
new instinct for moving softly. Nor was 
this due—as he realized himself—to 
his attitude toward Margaret. Rather it 
was an ancient genius springing up 
within his body. “In danger, walk si- 
lently!”” What a fool he was to apply 
such an axiom to this situation! Where 
was the danger? There returned to him 
the identical feeling which had taken 
possession of him before. This man was 
in search of him. 

He reached his own room. The 
length of the hall separated it from Mar- 
garet’s suite. It was an excellent point 
for observation. Two windows were set 


in each of the walls and these looked 


east and west. To the west the hill down 
which the Indian had come was visible. 
To the east lay the curving line of the 
river, and in the immediate foreground 
the circle of the drive. Rivervale was 
entirely isolated. The curve of the river 
was like a moat. The covered bridge 
and the line of hills offered the only 
means of approach. No light was visible 
in the drive except the reflected glare 
from the windows of the kitchen. The 
switch for the yard lights was beside his 
bed. None the less he refrained from 
turning it. Darkness he felt to be pref- 
erable for a time. Unquestionably he 
hesitated to look out again into the 
drive. Let events wait. 

He noticed that he began to remove 
his wet clothes with unusual haste. His 
nerves were bad, he felt. Where was his 
self-control ? What was the measure of 
his courage? Deliberately he forced 
steadiness into his hands, made himself 
undress slowly. His recollection of the 
deer troubled him most. How the crea- 
ture’s throat had bled! A fresh cut. The 
body of a crime. He began to throw his 
wet clothes upon the floor, not troub- 
ling to pick them up. His nerves were 
bad. A hot bath, he felt, would help him. 

He found that he was excessively ir- 
ritable. He tore the greatcoat open 
when his chilled fingers could not un- 
button it. He had been a fool to attempt 
to clean out the beehive in view of the 
storm and this stark madman who had 
been engendered with it. But who 
could have dreamed of such an advent, 
of such a possibility? No, he could not 
be blamed. 

Naked, not even taking the trouble 
to put on his slippers, he went into the 
bathroom. The rain beat upon the win- 
dows. As he had feared, the night 
would be very stormy. A cold rain at 
the end of June! The storm might per- 
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sist until morning. What bad luck! 
What frenzied bad luck! He found no 
pleasure in his bath. Ordinarily the 
heat of the water caused his body to re- 
lax, tranquillizing him. Twice, how- 
ever, he started from the tub, alarmed 
at noises which resembled some one 
working at the windows of the house. 
Try as he might, he could not distin- 
guish where these sounds were coming 
from. “It’s the storm,” he said to him- 
self. “The wind is still rising.” 

He proceeded to dress carefully. As 
he did so his spirits rose. A vague excite- 
ment came upon him. He felt as he had 
on board ship when Margaret and 
he were returning upon their honey- 
moon and sight of land was expected in 
the morning. The feeling was one of 
freedom, as if for a moment the laws of 
time, space, earthly joy and pain had 
been suspended. “The last night out,” 
he thought to himself, and instantly 
found the phrase to be silly. There was 
rising in him a spirit which he could 
not understand, which defied his analy- 
sis. In a measure he seemed careless, 
reckless, freed from the realities which 
surrounded him. He could put no 
words upon this feeling. It seemed, as 
he attempted to examine it, to arise out 
of negations, as if something within 
him which had persisted for years had 
suddenly ceased, come to a full stop. He 
did not carry his examination further. 
His calmness, his assurance increased. 
He thought: “Good luck! I shall have 
it.” He could not explain to himself 
exactly what he was to have. 

He looked at his watch. It was nearly 
seven o'clock. He arranged the studs of 
his shirt with a steady hand, put on his 
accustomed clothes, a dinner suit. In the 
drawer of his bureau he searched for 
and found his revolver. He had pur- 

chased it some years back and had not 
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troubled to look at it since. The car- 
tridges with which he had loaded it 
then were still in it. He broke it, wiped 
the dust out of the barrel and from 
around the chambers as well as he 
could, and replaced the cartridges. 
Thereafter he put it back in its place 
and covered it with a clean handker- 
chief. He was surprised at his own ac- 
tions. Certainly he did not contemplate 
using the revolver. None the less he felt 
more assured, more satisfied, than he 
had been before. The house was his and 
he would protect it. 

Going to the switch that controlled 
the yard lights, he turned it. The lights, 
three in number, flashed on. The yard 
was brightly illuminated. Used as he 
had become to the storm, none the 
less he was surprised at its violence. 
Through the area of brightness sur- 
rounding the lights, the rain fell in nar- 
row, glancing spears. The gravel of the 
road was visibly washed away. The area 
before the garage seemed soaked in 
shadow, into which from jutting eaves 
fell water in an unceasing cascade. The 
river was waking up. Its sound had 
changed into a steady roar, and along 
the oval of its course lay clouds of mist, 
high above the tops of the willows upon 
its banks. He thought that he had never 
seen such a night as this. 

Glancing at the door-step, he saw 
with a shock of surprise that the deer 
had disappeared. Quickly he looked 
again. Where the carcass had lain upon 
the step, rain now fell and had cleansed 
the stone. Was it possible that this in- 
credible visitor was nothing but a fig- 
ment of his own imagination, of a mind 
disordered by the strain which had be- 
set him in the past few months? Cer- 
tainly he could not be going mad? His 
mind, he knew, was perfectly and en- 
tirely clear. 
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Upon the edge of the flagged path 
leading to the garden he now perceived 
the lines of an object which, though the 
night had been blacker, he must in- 
stantly have recognized as the carcass of 
the deer. The body lay upon its side, 
flattened in death. Beyond it, squatting 
upon his hams, half in the shelter of the 
grape arbor but visible as a darker shad- 
ow against the night, he saw the In- 
dian. The man’s back was to the house, 
his torso bent toward the ground. En- 
tirely motionless, he seemed to be gaz- 
ing upon the deer. In his attitude La 
Place was aware of a quality of indura- 
bility, of a hardness that nothing might 
dissolve. Yet in it he was aware of an 
element of pathos. Drenched to the 
skin, bent to protect his face from the 
stinging rain, this man remained like 
a tree rooted to the earth. Whatever 
madness possessed him, at least he was 
mastered by it. 

La Place looked again. Despite him- 
self he started with surprise. For an in- 
stant such fear gripped him that he 
seemed to feel the prickling up of the 
short hairs upon his neck, for the figure 
of another man seemed to stand at the 
Indian’s back. There could be no mis- 
taking it. The body of this second man, 
so placed as to be almost within the 
shadow of the arbor, was beyond the 
direct range of the light. So completely 
was he merged into the darkness that 
only the blurred whiteness of his face 
rendered La Place certain of his pres- 
ence. It was as if the night had cast him 
up. 

In the intervals between the gusts of 
the storm La Place thought that he 
heard the second stranger speak. The 
sound of the voice was vaguely familiar. 
The voice rose and fell, was cut off by 
the wind, at times lapsed into silence. 


He thought that he heard the Indian 
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answer once, abruptly, angrily. There 
followed silence. 

He said to himself: “I can’t stand 
this. I must know what it means.” 

Beside his bed was a flash-light. 
Throwing open a window, he cast the 
beam of the light down toward the gar- 
den. It thrust before his eyes a cross-sec- 
tion of the storm, more fully illumi- 
nated the Indian and the deer. Beyond 
stood an Italian, instantly recognized 
by La Place as one of the inhabitants of 
the colony at the quarry. The man, who 
had worked for La Place upon occasion, 
spoke imperfect English and, possessed 
of an unpronounceable name, was gen- 
erally called “Mary - Ann.” None the 
less La Place must count him as a friend. 
He believed that help was at hand. 
““Mary-Ann!” he shouted. “Come over 
to the house.” 

The Italian looked up, perceived the 
light. La Place called again, saw him 
wave his hand in reply. Slowly he be- 
gan to pick a path past the Indian and 
the deer. The Indian at first gave no 
sign that he noticed the movement, but 
as ““Mary-Ann”’ reached the edge of the 
path that led toward the house La Place 
saw him get swiftly to his feet, heard a 
peremptory command. “Mary-Ann” 
halted, turned. For an instant the two 
men faced each other. The Italian said 
something which La Place could not 
understand. The Indian remained si- 
lent, motionless. In the attitude of his 
body La Place perceived unspoken men- 
ace and a threat. Thereafter the Italian 
went slowly down the hill. La Place 
called after him again and again: 
“Mary-Ann! Come here! Come here!” 
The Italian gave no indication of hav- 
ing heard him. His pace quickened to a 
trot and he disappeared in the darkness. 
Thought La Place bitterly: “He was 
frightened. He’s run away!” 
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The Indian sank down upon his 
haunches again, averting his face from 
the storm. 

He himself, he thought, was of no 
better stuff than the Italian. Both had 
become afraid of this primitive creature 
who had put his feet so strongly upon 
the soil of Rivervale. Probably the Ital- 
ian’s first contact with this intruder had 
been as casual as his own. ““Mary-Ann,” 
doubtless returning home through the 
storm, had taken the short cut across La 
Place’s property to get to the quarry 
hill. He had seen the deer and, his curi- 
osity aroused, had paused to ask ques- 
tions of the stark figure crouching upon 
the ground. La Place had called. The 
result in all probability had been as un- 
expected to the Italian as to La Place 
himself. ““Mary-Ann” had fled. 

All of these circumstances were to be 
considered. The Italian colony was a 
mile away by road but far less upon the 
straight line which “Mary-Ann” had 
taken. He would reach home in a few 
minutes. But what would he do then? 
La Place had found these Italians to be 
much like children. Their curiosity, 
quickly aroused, was as swiftly satisfied. 
They were secretive and sensitive. 
“Mary-Ann” in all probability would 
regard the incident as something taking 
place upon a rich man’s lawn and for 
that reason far beyond his ken. None 
the less, if he should tell any one, in- 
evitably the news would quickly reach 
the padrone. Old Damiano would in- 
vestigate, would make sure of the situa- 
tion. If he did so, he would send ade- 
quate help. This, however, might be 
long in coming. 

What could this savage desire ? What 
possible part could the carcass of the 
deer play in his plans? “Take the deer, 
plees!” he had said. The fellow’s Eng- 


lish was not bad. It was not in the least 





guttural, though it did possess a strange 
accent. It was as if the speaker had 
trouble with his s’s and p’s, clipped 
them short and lost them in his throat. 
He had heard such an accent before, 
though he could not place it. But the 
deer! Incredibly a deer! The carcass still 
lay at the Indian’s feet. 

He turned away, carefully pulling 
the window to. He switched off the 
yard lights. At least this intruder should 
sit in the dark. His anger was mounting 
steadily. None the less he could not de- 
termine what he should do. He must 
not permit this incredible juxtaposition 
of events to break his judgment, to drive 
reason from his mind. There was noth- 
ing to be afraid of if Margaret did not 
divine this Indian’s presence. The fel- 
low might sit in darkness throughout 
the night with the carcass of the deer 
at his feet, and she would be none the 
worse for it. At least the man had made 
no attack upon the house. He had, in 
fact, taken the deer from the door-step. 
There would be little point, however, 
in talking to the fellow. You take the 
deer! It had been a command, a sullen 
order. “By God!” said La Place sudden- 
ly. “He behaves as if he owned the 
place!” 

Ordinarily he did not think with pro- 
fanity. Up to this hour he had had no 
desire for force, but he could not re- 
member having ever experienced such 
raw emotion. It was as if this savage by 
some magic was changing him, La 
Place, into a barbarian. He would not 
allow such a facile transformation to 
take place. He would coolly retain his 
own poise, his integrity and peace of 
mind. He would reduce this intruder to 
simple terms. He would forget the 
storm, discount the darkness. The man 
should not be an Indian, incredibly bur- 
dened with the carcass of a deer—but a 
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mere trespasser. Resolutely he attempt- 
ed to put the whole affair from his 
mind. The room adjoining his bedroom 
was fitted out as a study. In it he kept 
his books, his file of briefs, the papers 
of cases which he desired to study at his 
leisure. In his judgment this was the 
pleasantest room in the house. At pres- 
ent it had an additional advantage. It 
was directly across the hall from Mar- 
garet’s bedroom. Sitting in it, he would 
hear her stir, could listen to the in- 
numerable minor activities with which 
she was accustomed to occupy herself. 
Plainly she was not yet awake, though 
it was within a few minutes of dinner- 
time. She possessed little regard for 
time. He would let her sleep. 

In the study he had difficulty in 
choosing a place to sit. Ordinarily he 
would have elected to work in this short 
space of time before dinner. There was 
plenty of work to be done, but he could 
not bring himself to sit down at his 
desk. The desk itself was an early- 
American walnut secretary. He had 
purchased it years before. The multi- 
tude of drawers above the line of the 
closed lid were neatly labelled with 
small cards pinned to the wood. Here 
lay house accounts, stock, investments, 
correspondence, and “law reports.”’ Sit- 
ting upon the straight-backed chair be- 
fore the desk, he might place his hands 
upon the most important elements in 
his life, even, in a sense, upon Margaret. 

In all respects this room was entirely 
his own. The walls were lined with his 
books, a collection of years. He had had 
the chairs upholstered in leather. In 
them one might sit and rest. To-night, 
however, he could not compose him- 
self. There was too much noise outside 
the house. The room faced west and re- 
ceived the full beat of the storm. The 
fireplace and hearth were upon the 
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north. A thin stream of brown water 
was trickling out upon the floor. The 
rain was coming down the chimney. 
He made a ball of old newspapers, and, 
kneeling, thrust it into the chimney. As 
he did so a gust of cold air swept down 
the flue, carrying drops of moisture to 
his face. The air smelt clean, freshly 
washed. The wind roared in the chim- 
ney. To him came a sense of immeasur- 
able distance, of complete and terrible 
isolation. 

As he got to his feet again he could 
not keep himself from looking out of 
the window. The rain beat upon the 
glass, sweeping down the panes in a 
never-ending current.This lighted win- 
dow must stand like a beacon to any 
one outside the house, yet the glare of 
the light was projected but a few feet 
beyond the sill. The darkness possessed 
hardness, the quality of all primitive 
and immutable things. The Indian lay 
out in it, perhaps now crept closer to the 
house. 

He turned from the window, sought 
out one of the chairs. A book was be- 
neath his hands and he attempted to 
read it. Suddenly his mind returned to 
his bees. He could not remember them 
without regret. Where was the colony 
now? No doubt beaten down and de- 
stroyed by the storm. 

He looked across the room. Upon a 
small table beside his desk stood a cher- 
ished possession. Margaret was always 
inclined to make a jest of his love for it. 
It was a “John Bull” clock, a small fig- 
ure cast in iron, a caricature of an Eng- 
lishman with the usual fat, round belly. 
The figure was about a foot and a half 
high, was dressed in iron small-clothes, 
and had a clock in its belly. He had in- 
herited this as a relic from his father, 
who had informed him that it was very 
old. He could not keep his eyes from 
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this figure. Its face was rubicund, jolly. 
The small face had stood upon the 
mantelpiece in his father’s bedroom, 
had watched his father wax, wane, and 
die, impervious itself to the time, which 
it carried like a viper in its belly. 

The hands of the clock showed it to 
be seven-thirty. He should, he felt, 
wake Margaret up now. The Crawley 
sisters knew, of course, that she was 
sleeping, and did not announce dinner 
on that account. He seemed incapable 
of movement. Minutes passed as he sat 
and waited. This morning he had pre- 
sided in court. That was but little more 
than five hours ago. In that time the 
very seasons seemed to have changed. 
Summer had disappeared under the 
storm and autumn was at hand. The 
change seemed to him both psychic and 
physical, in some way to affect both 
Margaret and himself. Autumn was at 
hand. In primitive times one sacrificed 
a human life that the sun and summer 
might return. The juxtaposition of 
Margaret, the Indian, and himself 
seemed incredible. In a sense he sat be- 
tween them, the judge of both. 

He waited until the hands of the 
clock stood at quarter to eight. Then, 
reluctantly, he got to his feet and, cross- 
ing the hall, listened at the door of Mar- 
garet’s room. His hearing, he knew, 
was not as good as it had been. He had 
difficulty determining whether there 
was any movement in the room. This 
difficulty was heightened by the storm. 
There was so much movement outside 
the house, such a rustling and sighing 
of wind down the hall, that every sound 
seemed blended into the cacophony of 
the storm. When he had become quite 
sure that Margaret was still asleep he 
opened the door upon a crack and 
peered within. 


The room was in disorder. The 
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two dormer-windows were open and 
through them sucked a gale of air, 
drawing the curtains after it, causing 
them to beat like huge wings against 
the storm. This, then, was the cause of 
the draft through the hall. Going to the 
windows, he drew the sashes shut, pull- 
ing back the curtains as he did so. He 
turned to Margaret. At some time dur- 
ing this afternoon which now seemed 
so immeasurably distant to him, she 
had been at work upon the knitted 
blanket which now lay—the long ivory 
needles still thrust through it—upon 
her breast. Her head was bent at an 
angle to her neck. He thought the posi- 
tion to be intensely uncomfortable, but 
the attitude was typical of her. Her 
throat was slender, pearly. La Place 
thought that her pallor had increased 
since he had seen her in the early after- 
noon. Her skin seemed as white as the 
pillow against which lay her head. She 
was fast asleep. 

Throughout the room lay a litter of 
objects. The dress which she had worn 
at lunch had been thrown across the 
chair beside her bed. Upon it was a pile 
of books, a scarf, and an unfolded hand- 
kerchief. Within the handkerchief lay 
her wedding-ring. She had been care- 
ful with that. The curtains of the bed 
were partially drawn. The reading-light 
upon the table had been knocked down, 
apparently by the swinging of the cur- 
tains, and now dangled dangerously 
near the floor, sustained only by its 
cord. He straightened the lamp and 
switched on the lights. Instinctively he 
desired as many moments as possible to 
pass before awaking her. He had not 
yet made up his mind as to what he 
should do. He was, he felt, like a tac- 
tician who must fight a desperate battle 
before he has prepared his plans for it. 
Asleep she could not be troubled. The 
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storm would pass, the incredible visitor 
with it. She might never know of 
either. Yet he must wake her. To re- 
frain from doing so would at once in- 
dicate something out of the ordinary. 
None the less he could not be sure of her 
attitude. She might not be as alarmed 
as himself when she received knowl- 
edge of the fantastic intruder upon the 
lawn. Yet the deer was in itself an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant thing. The sight 
of it, rather than the Indian, might hor- 
rify her. The creature’s throat had been 
literally destroyed with the knife. On 
the other hand, it might be necessary 
for him to summon help some time in 
the evening. Would it be wise then, 
suddenly, to cause her to face the reali- 
ty? Might it not be better to explain to 
her now all circumstances as well as 
he could? The words came to his lips, 
but he could not speak them. The In- 
dian, suddenly evolved out of the dark- 
ness of the storm, his incredible bur- 
den of the carcass of the deer, were 
so fantastic as to surpass any power 
of narration which he possessed. He 
said to himself: “I shall not tell her 
RG ee ae 

Even as he hesitated she awoke, as a 
child might wake, gazed about her in a 
manner which indicated the perfect 
translucency of her thought. Plainly she 
was a little hungry, a trifle vexed at hav- 
ing slept so long. She seemed surprised 
to see darkness outside the windows, to 
note for the first time that the lights 
were lit. La Place saw that as yet she 
had scarcely taken heed of the beating 
of the storm. She stretched broadly and 
noticed his presence in the room. “‘Sta- 
well,” she asked, “what time is it?” La 
Place replied that it was nearly eight 
o'clock. “‘Cissie or Cassie should have 
been here an hour ago,” she said. “I did 
not mean to keep you waiting for your 
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dinner.” La Place told her not to hurry. 
He would be glad to sit down and wait. 

She drew herself to the edge of the 
bed, stooped down to put on her slip- 
pers. Thought La Place with relief: 
“She’s still very young. Thank God, 
she’s not as old as I am.”” He remained 
comparatively silent while she dressed 
—his mind strangely at ease—and re- 
stricted himself to answering her ques- 
tions. 

No, he had not been able to get in his 
bees. The storm had come up just as he 
had gotten fairly started and had inter- 
rupted him. 

At what time had he gone down to 
the Fouracre house? She had stood at 
the window and had watched him with 
his wheelbarrow. That had been clever. 

He replied that he had started to 
work at about three o’clock. The affair 
of the bees had turned out very badly in- 
deed. He was afraid that the colony was 
lost. He had been very stupid to start 
work with a storm coming up. 

The lights above the bureau glittered 
like twin eyes. The mirror was a small 
one, perfectly fitted into an oval frame. 
Margaret stood before it, doing up her 
hair. This intricate process, the deftness 
and surety of her touch, always fasci- 
nated La Place. It was as if she weaved 
a net with delicate fingers. He saw the 
question poised before him, then search- 
ing him out like a speeding arrow. 

“Stawell. Is there a man outside the 
house? I dreamed—or heard—there 
was.” 

The question overwhelmed him. 
The manner in which he had best an- 
swer it eluded him. How had she 
known? Had she heard him calling to 
“Mary-Ann,” or, lost in sleep, had she 
dreamed the truth? Had she been 
aware of his agitation when he had 
found that the telephone would not 
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work ? She had always possessed an un- 
canny gift for divining facts, and one 
could never ascertain the sources of her 
information. It was possible, of course, 
that she was merely guessing—having 
become sensitive to his agitation, was 
seeking to divine its source. On the 
other hand, she might in fact have 
dreamed of the incredible visitor out- 
side the house. The primitive had a way 
of communicating itself, he thought. 

The business of her dressing was con- 
tinued. She did not at once press her 
question. In this fact, however, La Place 
found little relief. It was characteristic 
of her to approach a subject obliquely. 
Minutes would pass before he could be 
sure that her question was safely out of 
her mind. Her hair was finished. Her 
face was a delicate shadow. She began 
to arrange a chain about her neck. 
Thought La Place: “This is as incredi- 
ble as the other. I must find out what 
she means!” 

Out loud he said: “What did you 
dream, Margaret?” 

She spoke over her shoulder. Cer- 
tainly the matter did not seem to con- 
cern her very much. 

“I thought I saw a strange man 
emerge out of a wood beside a stream. 
That was all.” 

“Was there anything else?” asked 
La Place. 

She thought for a moment, evidently 
searching her memory. 

“There was nothing more, I think. 
. .. Except that it had something to do 
with either you or myself.” 

She put the subject down. To La 
Place it seemed that it had ceased to in- 
terest her. She selected a light scarf and 
put it around her shoulders. La Place 
pushed into place the small catches 
which fastened the windows. The room 
was chilly. It would be well to make 
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sure that the wind could not force its 
way into it. The rain seemed brighter. 
Its spears shone like silver under the 
light. He could not understand this at 
first, but Margaret made it plain to him. 

“Look!”’ she said. “It’s beginning 
to sleet.” 

This fact disturbed him. The man 
would freeze. It was unbelievable that 
he should wait outside in such a storm 
as this. The hair upon the hide of the 
deer would be powdered with crystals, 
which would melt and disappear. This 
seemed fantastic, immeasurably unreal. 

His feeling of unreality persisted as 
he took her hand to help her down the 
stairs. The silk of her dress rustled as 
she moved. Her other hand rested upon 
the banister. They went down by the 
front stairs, La Place guiding her so. At 
the foot of the flight was the front door, 
locked and bolted. La Place felt that she 
would be unable to find anything un- 
usual in this. At the foot of the stairs she 
turned, seemed to hesitate as to which 
direction she would walk. Evidently the 
air was colder, for she shivered and drew 
the scarf more tightly about her shoul- 
ders. For an instant La Place stood in 
deadly fear. If she went into the library, 
he did not know what she would see. 
The Indian might return and pound 
upon the door, demanding admittance. 
The deer might be hurled back upon 
the steps. Thought La Place: “I must 
get her into the dining-room at once— 
but how?” His difficulty was unexpect- 
edly solved by Cassie, who appeared at 
the end of the hall. Dinner was an- 
nounced. La Place followed Margaret 
into the dining-room. 

The room possessed three doors. One 
led from the hall from which they had 
entered; another one—half glass—gave 
upon a stone-rimmed, built-up terrace; 


the third led to the pantry. This door 
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was heavy, of solid oak— in fact, had 
been the entrance to the house before 
the addition had been put to it. It re- 
quired a great deal of opening and clos- 
ing, since Cassie was required to use it 
in serving every course. The draft 
through the room was great, apparent- 
ly created by the great chimney in the 
library. This played with the door like 
a demon, holding it at arm’s length 
when Cassie sought to close it, slam- 
ming it upon her heels when she had 
passed through. The storm seemed to 
increase in violence from minute to 
minute, driving the sleet furiously 
against the panes of the window at his 
back. This window and the door, half 
of glass, which opened upon the ter- 
race, troubled him the most. His posi- 
tion rendered him blind to anything 
which might take place behind them. 
Margaret, on the other hand, sitting fac- 
ing him, could see. From moment to 
moment, as he sat watching her, he ex- 
pected to perceive upon her face an ex- 
pression of sudden horror and fear. He 
felt that he could not endure that. If the 
Indian came into her vision, he would 
kill him! 

What was that which he had 
thought? Was he not losing all sense of 
proportion ? He was about to kill a man 
for peering in a window, for pounding 
on a door! That was impossible. What, 
in fact, would he do? What explanation 
could he make to Margaret that would 
quiet her fear? Would he not at length, 
at some time in the progress of these 
fantastic events, reach a point where ac- 
tion must supplant explanation? He 
was not able to dispose of the idea. His 
nervousness increased. Twice during 
the course of the meal he got to his 
feet and, under pretext of examining 
the fastenings, went to the door and 
window. The fastenings were tight. 
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Each time he peered out into the storm, 
endeavoring to strike away the dark- 
ness by sheer persistence of vision. The 
glass was coated with a moving film of 
ice, which formed and melted in a few 
seconds. The wind shook the sashes, 
lashing the glass with a whip of sleet. 
He could see only a few feet beyond the 
room. The Indian might stand hidden 
in the darkness just beyond the point 
where his vision ended. 

Each time, as he returned to his 
chair, he looked at Margaret. Could she 
perceive his nervousness, his agitation? 
He could not tell. He gazed at her in- 
tently, attempting to learn if she had 
been in any way disturbed by his ac- 
tions, if his fear had been communi- 
cated to her. He was able, he thought, 
to note some change in her. Her color 
had heightened; her eyes were brighter. 
Her manner puzzled him. It seemed 
quizzical, ironic, almost as if she per- 
ceived his agitation and was gently 
amused at it. “Great heavens!”’ said La 
Place to himself. “Is she laughing at 
me?” The thought disturbed him more 
than he would acknowledge. It was in- 
conceivable that she appreciated the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded them, 
that she had any knowledge of the stark 
figure that lay outside the house. The 
recital of her dream returned to his 
mind. It was just possible that she had 
stood at her window and had watched 
the incredible progression of the In- 
dian and himself up the back road. If 
this was the case, he had of course play- 
ed a preposterous rdéle in her eyes. He 
grew ashamed of the picture which he 
must have presented. It would have 
been far better to have taken the Indian 
by the throat and have met the issue 
squarely then and there. 

It was, of course, absurd to impute 
such knowledge to her. It was unfair 
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both to himself and to her. Certainly, 
if any one could be aware of her emo- 
tions and reactions, he was that person. 
He was confident that, if she were in- 
formed of the circumstances, her fear 
would exceed his own. It might be nec- 
essary at any moment for him to drive 
to town to get the nurse and doctor. In 
that case the house, and all that was 
within it, herself included, would lie 
open, unprotected. Certainly she would 
not be able to face such a prospect with- 
out fear; of that he was certain. 

None the less he had found that she 
was accustomed to view many events 
differently from himself. This was per- 
haps the heritage of her early life, spent, 
he had always believed, in an Indian 
jungle. In her he had found, as upon 
their wedding-trip, a liking for circum- 
stances in which man survived by rea- 
son of the perfect balance of his physi- 
cal powers. He recalled the storm which 
they had encountered at sea, persisting 
through a night in which the ship had 
seemed like a hound driven before the 
lash of the tempest—a night during 
which all on board, taut and straining, 
had seemed to fight for their lives. 
Upon this occasion she had drawn a 
glorious life and energy from the sheer 
intensity of the battle, had honored the 
men who had fought the storm. When 
the tempest was over she had seemed 
inert, apathetic, as if a force had gone 
out of her life which could never be re- 
placed. Perhaps some such feeling dom- 
inated her now. 

He attempted to discover her thoughts 
by watching Cassie. There existed be- 
tween Margaret and Cassie such a bond 
of sympathy that each seemed sensitive 
to every thought and emotion which 
the other possessed. The mirror of Mar- 
garet’s mind would inevitably be re- 
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flected in Cassie’s actions. The meal, 
however, progressed as usual. Cassie 
served the courses deftly, unemotion- 
ally, her heavy, reddened face intent 
upon her task. Always she performed 
this service as if she were taking part in 
some obligatory ritual. Her manner 
was invariably the same. Slowly, not 
undeftly, she removed dishes and set 
others before them, and, like an intent, 
elderly nurse, watched Margaret to ob- 
serve how much she ate. Once, with a 
movement swift for her, she pushed for- 
ward a dish over which Margaret had 
seemed to hesitate. The gesture was as 
plain as speech would have been. “You 
must eat this now. You'll find it good!” 
At regular intervals she disappeared 
into the pantry, and through the open 
door La Place was able to hear Cissie at 
work, could smell the aroma of meat 
freshly drawn from the oven, heard a 
wooden spoon clatter down upon a 
table-top. Certainly the two sisters sus- 
pected nothing. 

Meanwhile the storm increased in 
fury. The wind seemed to lift itself like 
a solid thing against the house. Twice 
he was electrified to hear sounds which 
he took to be knocking at the front 
door. Once he sprang to his feet in a 
condition which he knew must be one 
of visible agitation. Providentially, how- 
ever, his quick movement upset the 
glass of water at his elbow—his fingers 
had been reaching for it when the 
sound impinged upon his consciousness 
—the liquid spilling across the table- 
cloth toward him. It was impossible, he 
thought, for Margaret to make out 
whether he had sprung up to escape the 
water or whether his movement had 
upset the glass. He decided, however, 
that she had noticed nothing. At sight 
of the dripping table-cloth she had 


(Continued on page 781 of this number.) 
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Madame Russell 


BY LAURA COPENHAVER 


The sister of Patrick Henry, widow of two generals before she was forty-five, rival 
of the great Virginia orators in eloquence, Madame Russell is one of the most im- 
portant women of the Revolutionary period. 


o not despair,” said Madame 

D Russell to a young woman who 

was bewailing her unmarried 

state; “I was not married until I was 

nearly thirty, and when I was forty-four 
I was the widow of two generals.” 

Madame Russell was the sister of Pat- 
rick Henry, the kinswoman of James 
Madison, the wife of William Camp- 
bell, “Hero of King’s Mountain,” and 
a personage in her own right who prob- 
ably influenced her “Settlement” more 
than any of the distinguished gentle- 
men to whom she was related. 

“T have heard all the first orators of 
Virginia,” said James Madison, “but I 
have never heard eloquence equal to 
hers.” (This in a day when “Palmam 
qui meruit ferat’” was engraved, not on 
athletic trophies, but on orators’ med- 
als!) But eloquence was not her only or 
even her greatest gift. She thought, she 
acted, she spoke—such was the chro- 
nology of the unique acts and speeches 
by which she shaped the ideals of the 
section of Virginia in which she lived. 

In the year 1795, when it was easier 
to write speeches on the abolition of 
slavery in a State where few owned 
slaves than to liberate slaves in a State 
where all one’s friends and neighbors 
were slaveholders, she freed all her 
slaves. 

Having been “converted” under the 
preaching of the Reverend Thomas 
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Ware, she gave up her worldly goods 
(which were large) and turned her 
house into a place of prayer—a train- 
ing-school for the inspiration of “class- 
leaders”’ and “‘circuit-riders”—a “meet- 
ing-house” for the upbuilding of the 
faith. 

Being somewhat better educated 
than the “sturdy yeomanry” among 
whom she lived, who in the opinion of 
her brother “‘possessed the virtues that 
constitute the soul of republicanism and 
the only basis of rational liberty,” she 
argued so convincingly for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge that the only college 
for men named for a woman in Vir- 
ginia (or any other State, so far as I 
know) stands as a memorial of her in- 
fluence on a clergy too fond of speak- 
ing “‘as the Spirit moved them,” with- 
out training in logic or science. 

In the year 1775 Elizabeth Henry 
was keeping house for her distinguished 
brother in Williamsburg. A handsome 
young woman she was, although some- 
what like Patrick in appearance and 
very much like him in emotional ardor. 
She entered with her whole heart into 
his plans for rallying the youthful pa- 
triots of Virginia in their first armed 
movement against the tyranny of Great 
Britain. 

The occasion was the removal by 
night surreptitiously of the powder 
stored in the old magazine at Williams- 
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burg. The citizens of the town respect- 
fully petitioned Lord Dunmore to re- 
turn the powder. When he made no 
reply, indignation meetings were held. 
George Washington urged patience. So 
did Edmund Pendleton and even Pey- 
ton Randolph, but Patrick Henry sent 
out the call to arms. And seven hun- 
dred ‘“minute-men” flocked to his 
standard! 

Among these came Captain William 
Campbell with a company of riflemen 
from the mountains of southwest Vir- 
ginia. Captain Campbell had just sign- 
ed the Fort Chiswell Resolutions—one 
of those documents which at the time 
seemed to spring up spontaneously 
from the soil of all the colonies. “We 
are determined never to surrender the 
inestimable privileges of liberty to any 
power on earth save at the expense of 
our lives” ran the Fort Chiswell Reso- 
lutions. 

The spirit of Betty Henry flamed at 
the news of this declaration, and when 
Captain Campbell led his company of 
homespun-shirted volunteers four hun- 
dred miles to her brother, she welcomed 
him at once into the inner circle of the 
family. Six feet two inches in height, 
one of the handsomest men of his day, 
fired with the ardor that possessed her 
own soul, he moved with ease among 
the groups of her friends and admirers, 
many of whom were as rustic and un- 
couth as her brother, the “‘forest-born 
Demosthenes.” 

Williamsburg, then the seat of gov- 
ernment, was the “focus of fashion and 
high life.” Amid all the elegance, Pat- 
rick Henry lived in a style befitting his 
poverty and his avowed position as a 
champion of the common people. His 
sister Betty was a charming mistress of 
his home. She entertained guests of all 
ranks with the poise that was the in- 





heritance of the granddaughter of Wil- 
liam Winston, a famous field orator of 
Hanover County. The handsome cap- 
tain from the Holston Settlement 
quickly won her heart, and, after a few 
months at Williamsburg, they went 
back together acrocs the State to his 
home at “Aspenvale” in what was then 
known as Fincastle County. 

Here she found that her brother’s 
name had already possessed the imagi- 
nations of the mountain men. So re- 
vered was he that when she attended a 
“camp-meeting” a crowd pressed about 
her, drawn by the whisper: “Patrick 
Henry’s sister!” 

Enthusiasm was not confined to 
whispers. The bride must stand on a 
stump before the eyes of all! She must 
turn round and round so that all could 
see her! The uproar broke forth into a 
volume of cheers, ““Hurrah for Patrick 
Henry!” with now and then a voice 
calling: “And for General William 
Campbell!” 

She smiled back at them and waved 
her hand. Henceforth all hearts were 
hers. She belonged to the “Settlement” 
and she and her children were to be 
theirs, defended from danger with “‘the 
last drop of blood” in their veins. 

This resolution they had occasion to 
make good, for in spite of his always 
romantic and tender devotion to his 
“dearest Betty,” Captain William 
Campbell spent away from her much of 
the time in which he enjoyed “‘the su- 
perlative happiness” of being her hus- 
band. Yet in the midst of his campaign- 
ing he wrote her ardent love-letters. 
From Williamsburg he assured her that 
he “esteemed her worth far above ru- 
bies.”’ “I have now lived about a week 
in the house where I was first blessed 
with a sight of my dear Betsy. From 
that happy moment I date the hour of 
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all my bliss.” In the same letter he in- 
formed his “‘sweet and affectionate” 
wife that “our people have scalped 
twenty-seven Indians. I have now the 
scalp of one which I shall bring you.” 

What the “‘affectionate and tender” 
wife did with the scalp of the Indian, 
history does not relate! She preserved 
with much pride, however, the sword 
with which her husband almost killed 
before her eyes the Tory who had come 
during his absence to implore her to 
intercede with him for mercy. While 
the man knelt at her feet, Captain 
Campbell returned, and, as the Tory 
sprang up in a panic of fear, the captain 
drew his sword from its scabbard and 
was about to bring it down with all his 
great strength upon the head of his ene- 
my. At that moment Betty sprang for- 
ward and caught her husband’s elbow, 
changing the direction of the sword so 
that it struck and gashed the heavy oak 
lintel of the door instead of severing the 
Tory’s head from his body. As soon as 
he had mastered his anger, Captain 
Campbell made no effort to follow the 
fleeing Tory, but instead took his wife 
in his arms and thanked her for having 
prevented him from killing a man who, 
although richly deserving death, should 
not have met it under his roof and in 
the presence of his wife. For more than 
a hundred years the gash in the lintel 
of the door at Aspenvale remained as 
a reminder of the courage of the young 
wife who was not afraid of her husband 
in his moment of deepest wrath, and 
who was resourceful enough to act as 
quickly as he did. 

By this time Patrick Henry was gov- 
ernor of Virginia, the War of Indepen- 
dence was on in earnest, and Captain 
Campbell’s company of riflemen were 
in constant service. 

In the summer of 1779 Mrs. Camp- 





bell and her husband were riding home 
from church with a party of friends 
when Betty heard a man cry out: 

“That’s Frank Hopkins!” 

She knew that Francis Hopkins was 
the notorious Tory outlaw, who had es- 
caped from prison and now held letters 
of commission to the Indians, urging 
them to “fall upon the frontier settlers 
with fagot, knife, and tomahawk.” At 
the same moment in which she saw the 
horseman galloping down the road, her 
husband turned to his body-servant and 
said: 

“Take care of the baby and your mis- 
tress, John,” and then called to his 
friends to follow. Hopkins was cap- 
tured, and the letters of commission to 
the Indians were found on his person. 
There in the woods an impromptu court 
of “‘oyer and terminer” was held and 
the prisoner condemned to death, and 
immediately hanged on the limb of a 
sycamore-tree. When Colonel Camp- 
bell came back to his wife she asked: 

“What did you do with him?” 

“Oh, we hung him, Betty, that’s all.” 

Betty made no feminine outcry or pro- 
test. Whether her small part in this sum- 
mary execution of a Tory contributed to 
the “‘conviction of sin”’ under which she 
subsequently labored, no one knows. 

It is certain that her natural self-re- 
liance was developed by the frontier life 
of those days, when for months at a 
time she was in charge of her husband’s 
affairs at home. At the battle of King’s 
Mountain the entire force of Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee men 
mustered for the fight was put under 
the command of Captain Campbell. He 
led his men, whom Ferguson had called 
a “set of mongrels,” up the slopes with 
the cry: 

“My brave boys, shout like hell and 
fight like devils!” and won the victory, 
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which, according to Thomas Jefferson, 
was the “turning-point” of the Revolu- 
tion. 

His wife kept up the home and sus- 
tained with brave words and good gifts 
of food and clothes the large circle of 
dependents in the “Settlement.’” Over 
the old Wilderness Trail which led by 
Aspenvale came not only bands of ma- 
rauders and hostile Indians, but men of 
high rank on their way to Philadelphia, 
patriots in the councils of the not-yet- 
fully-born republic. To them she was 
always a personage in her own right, 
not merely the sister of Patrick Henry, 
by this time governor of the State. 

‘‘A great and good God hath decreed 
America to be free,” said her brother, 
“or weak counsellors would have ruin- 
ed her long ago.” And again he wrote: 
“America can only be undone by her- 
self.”” This ardent faith in the future of 
America was shared by Elizabeth, and 
she talked and spun and wrote and rode 
(sometimes with a baby in her arms) to 
arouse the zeal of the faint-hearted. 

Her second child was born in 1780, 
and in that year her husband was made 
brigadier-general to serve under Lafay- 
ette. As he told her good-by and left 
once more for Williamsburg, where 
Cornwallis was encamped, he was buoy- 
ant with the hope of a speedy end to 
war and a return to the “charming 
companionship” of his “dearest Betty.” 

She never saw him alive again. He 
died suddenly from an attack of dysen- 
tery contracted in camp six miles from 
Williamsburg. 

A few years later she married Gen- 
eral Russell, who had become her neigh- 
bor since her husband’s death. After her 
second marriage she lived at the Salt 
Works, where her husband had large 
business interests. 

This is the bare outline of events up 
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to the time to which she alluded as the 
“great change’”’—her conversion under 
the preaching of the Reverend Thomas 
Ware, a member of Bishop Asbury’s 
party, at the time travelling through 
Virginia. 

None of her friends could have sus- 
pected her of being in need of conver- 
sion. In the words of the bishop’s own 
party: “Her zeal, good sense, and ami- 
ableness of character were proverbial.” 
She was a member of the Episcopal 
Church, although, because of the ab- 
sence of a bishop to perform the rite, 
she had not been confirmed. In her the 
Christian graces were supposed to be 
exemplified, and yet, after hearing the 
Reverend Thomas Ware’s sermon, she 
said to him in evident anguish of mind: 

“T thought I was a Christian, but I am 
the veriest sinner on earth. I want you to 
come to our house and pray with us and 
tell us what we must do to be saved.” 

In Mr. Ware’s naive story of the oc- 
currence, it is obvious that he tried not 
to be elated by the fact which he, never- 
theless, quite evidently could not forget, 
that the lady was the sister of the “‘il- 
lustrious Patrick Henry.” Perceiving 
that she was under what was known in 
the terminology of the day as “‘convic- 
tion of sin,” he and the other preachers 
in his party went to her home and spent 
the afternoon in prayer with her. “With 
great earnestness I implored that she 
might obtain deliverance,” he writes. 

Being exhausted by his prayers and 
exhortations, he and the other brethren 
retired to a grove to rest. But there was 
no rest for the woman in whose soul he 
had aroused a burning desire for “salva- 
tion.”” While he dozed, she agonized in 
prayer. Her husband read to her from 
“Mr. Fletcher’s charming “Address to 
Mourners’” (the adjective is Mr. 
Ware’s). At last, in the grove, the 
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preachers were aroused from their 
tranquil repose by a call from the house. 
In loud, clear tones they heard Madame 
Russell repeating the words “Glory! 
Glory!” She had “come through.” In an 
ecstasy of emotion she was “shouting.” 

The phenomenon was not unusual 
with the revival party. They expected 
women and even men to shout. But 
they were surprised at the active results 
of the adoption of the precepts of Jesus 
as the daily rule of practice in the life 
of a woman of such rank and high so- 
cial position as Madame Russell. 

She lost no time in beginning to 
order her household in conformity to 
her faith. When guests came to her 
house, they were welcomed as of old. 
But as soon as they were comfortable 
she would say: 

“Now let us unite in prayer.” 

This was a custom from which she 
never varied—no matter how high or 
how low the rank of her visitors, nor 
how long or short their stay. If a “class- 
leader” or minister were present he 
would be asked to lead the prayer. If no 
such dignitary were at hand, she her- 
self prayed. Her voice was remarkable, 
possessing great carrying power, beauty 
of tone, and charm of accent and enun- 
ciation. Like the great Whitefield, it 
was said of her that she could have 
spoken the single word Mesopotamia in 
a way to move her hearers to deep emo- 
tion. Yet in such of her prayers and let- 
ters as have been preserved, there is ap- 
parent both dignity and simplicity of 
style. She shared her brother’s fondness 
for apt metaphors and smoothly flow- 
ing periods, but the childlike quality of 
her religious faith kept her from any at- 
tempt at raising “the whirlwind of hu- 
man emotion which he knew so well 
how to excite and direct.” 

When James Madison visited her 


during his candidacy for President of 
the United States, he expected to receive 
the assurance of her political support, 
which he knew would be powerful. 
Having greeted him and attended to 
his comfort and that of his small reti- 
nue, she said, according to her custom: 

“Now let us unite in prayer.” 

Putting her hand on his head, she 
prayed for him as the “prospective head 
of the nation in whom its destinies were 
so soon to repose.” 

“Never have I heard such elo- 
quence,” he said afterward. 

Indeed, he referred more than once 
to this prayer and to Elizabeth’s grasp 
of the problems confronting the repub- 
lic. “Fetter not commerce, sir; let her 
be as free as air. She will range the 
whole creation and return on the wings 
of the four winds of heaven to bless the 
land with plenty,” Patrick Henry had 
said, and Elizabeth shared his views 
about free trade and his hope of a per- 
fect democracy. 

Soon after the death of General Rus- 
sell in 1792, to the horror of her friends 
and neighbors, against the advice of the 
most prominent men of the “Settle- 
ment,” she set free all the slaves she 
owned in fee simple and gave freedom 
during her lifetime to all the slaves she 
held by right of dower. This step seems 
all the more remarkable if we contrast 
it with the attitude of John Newton, 
who a few years before, on the deck of 
a slave-ship, of which he was captain, 
composed the fervent hymn: 

“Amazing grace, how sweet the sound 

That saves a wretch like me. 

I once was lost, but now I’m found, 

Was blind, but now I see.” 
No such compounding of religious 
emotion and muddled thinking was 
possible to Elizabeth Henry. She could 
not preach liberty and equality before 
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God, and hold slaves. The old record, a 
copy of which appears in Summer’s 
“History of Southwest Virginia,” says: 


“Whereas by the wrong doing of 
men it hath been the unfortunate lot of 
the following negroes to be slaves for 
life, to-wit: Vine, Adam, Nancy sen., 
Nancy, Kitty, and Selah. And whereas 
believeing the same have come into my 
possession by the direction of Provi- 
dence, and conceiving from the clearest 
conviction of my conscience, aided by 
the power of a good and just God, that 
it is both sinful and unjust, as they are 
by nature equally free with myself, to 
continue them in slavery, I do, there- 
fore, by these presents, under the in- 
fluence of a duty I not only owe my 
conscience, but the just God who made 
us all, make free the said negroes hop- 
ing while they are free of man they will 
faithfully serve their Maker through 
the merits of Christ.” 


Given under my hand and seal this 
21st day of July, 1795. 
Elizabeth Russell, (L. S.) 


After her children were married and 
established, Madame Russell gave her 
estates over to them. She had never 
found it hard to manage either slaves or 
tenants, but now she wanted time for 
the things of the spirit. 

She moved into the “Log House,” 
which was spacious enough for her fa- 
mous sitting-room with its movable pul- 
pit. Here, when the preacher came, she 
collected a crowd of friends and neigh- 
bors and straggling “lost sheep.” Her 
greeting to ministers of any denomina- 
tion who came to her door was: 

“Brother, how long can you tarry? 
Shall I send out and call together a con- 
gregation ?” 

In the “Prophet’s Chamber” of this 
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house she continued to entertain bish- 
ops, circuit-riders, class-leaders in slight- 
ly limited quarters, perhaps, but with 
unabated hospitality. Although many 
of these guests were uncouth in dress 
and manner, she saw in them all pio- 
neers of a religion that sent them into 
byways and hedges seeking the lost. She 
had always given to them with tactful 
generosity what they seemed to need 
most—a fresh horse, a suit of clothes, 
money for the journey. Now she added 
a new gift— stronger faith in their 
cause. Salvation, religion, the Church, 
its lowliest emissary, its highest digni- 
tary—these were matters of tremen- 
dous importance, now that America 
was free and in the making. 

The first educational venture of the 
Methodist Church in Virginia—a col- 
lege for men—was named for Bishop 
Emory and Elizabeth Henry. Some of 
the brethren to-day give the honor to 
Patrick, but the record shows that it 
was Elizabeth who has been thus im- 
mortalized by the ancient group of 
preachers, who knew better than any 
one else their debt to her. Yet her claim 
to a part in the making of America rests 
not altogether or even largely on her 
connection with the college. 

By reason of her position and her 
personality she was an opinion-maker. 
Her judgments are still quoted as the 
final authority in verbal encounters by 
mountaineers who have never heard her 
brother’s golden phrases. On the blue- 
grass hills, “under the redbird’s wing,” 
in groves of oak or cedar stand the old 
churches which she helped to build, and 
in which her gospel of democracy and of 
salvation from sin is still preached. And 
the Goddess of Liberty, before whom 
she burned her flaming torch, still in- 
spires the rhythm of events which will 
march on even though she is forgotten. 
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Forest Windows 


BY JOHN C. MERRIAM 


Author of ‘‘The Cave of the Magic Pool,’’ etc. 


The President of the Carnegie Institution of Washington reveals a quality 
of poetic beauty in his writing. Weaving his scientific knowledge into the 
pattern of an essay upon the significance of trees, Dr. Merriam has ap- 


proached both beauty and truth. 


I 
Ve the valley from my childhood 


home rose a wooded hill from 

which the timber had been part- 
ly felled. Seen over open pastures the 
margin of the forest appeared always 
as a dark, impenetrable wall. The 
woods lay beyond reach of my journey- 
ings and gradually came to be recog- 
nized as a place of continuous night. 
Often at evening we heard wolves howl- 
ing on the hill. Other wild things were 
said to make their homes there. So this 
mysterious region peopled itself and 
came to be an established feature in the 
world as I knew it. 

I recall the first visit to the timber 
—riding up to a wall of trees, into 
which to my surprise it was possible to 
see; but beyond, in the depths of the 
wood, there was still dimness and a 
land not fully penetrated. 

Whoever looks into a forest, whether 
through eyes of the inexperienced or un- 
tutored mind, or with penetrating keen- 
ness of enlightenment, finds its win- 
dows framing pictures in which the 
shadowy background presents a chal- 
lenge to imagination. The trees border- 
ing its vistas impart their strength and 
beauty even to the darkening areas be- 
yond. With this frame and setting the 
mystery of the forest has always been 
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a stimulus to inquiry and answer. The 
groves have ever been temples, because 
through them we have turned toward 
contemplation of undefined sources of 
being and power represented there in 
qualities of living things. 


II 


As years pass, the challenge of the 
unknown continues as it first appeared 
to me behind the dark front of a wood. 
The openings into this attractive re- 
gion have been of many kinds, often 
— the trees themselves as repre- 
sented in problems of their beauty, 
their life, or of their evolution through 
the ages. So it came that with a group 
of friends I rode to see a forest wall re- 
ported to have mystery and charm 
unique among living works of crea- 
tion. 

A morning sun brought out all the 
brilliance of a landscape in the north 
coast region of California. The rugged 
hills through which we passed were 
mainly wooded. Dark masses of fir gave 
place now and then to redwood, or a 
patch of ripened grass-land rested like 
a golden brooch in deep green velvet of 
the forest. Suddenly we swung from 
the highway, dropping down a steep 
slope into primeval redwood timber. 
The car quieted as its wheels rolled over 


the leafy carpet. The road soon ended in 











a trail, and the party proceeded on 
foot. 

As we advanced, the arches of foliage 
narrowed above us and shade deepened 
into twilight. Between close-set trunks 
one looked through windows framed 
in shadow, often darkening till all de- 
tail disappeared. Here and there behind 
these openings was a distant aisle in 
which faint touches of sun upon the 
shaft of a young tree brought out its 
red-brown glow. Through other reaches 
vision was lost in failing light. Like 
pillars of a temple, the giant columns 
spaced themselves with mutual sup- 
port, producing unity and not mere 
symmetry. The men of the company, 
who all their lives had known great 
forests, bared their heads in this pres- 
ence. Ponderous strength, an almost 
infinite variety in expression of light 
and shade and color, and a perspective 
with marvellously changing depth com- 
posed a scene such as canvas has yet to 
receive. 

But woven through this picture was 
an element which eludes the imagery of 
art. The sense of time made itself felt as 
it can but rarely be experienced. While 
ancient castles may tell us of other ages 
in contrasts of their seemingly fantastic 
architecture, living trees like these con- 
nect us as by hand-touch with all the 
centuries they have known. The time 
they represent is not merely an unre- 
lated, severed past; it is something upon 
which the present rests, and from which 
living currents still seem to move. 

We realized that the mysterious in- 
fluence of this grove arose not alone 
from magnitude, or from beauty of 
light filling deep spaces. It was as if in 
these trees the flow of years were held 
in eddies, and one saw together past 
and present. The element of time per- 
vaded the forest with an influence more 
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subtle than light, but that to the mind 
was not less real. 


Ill 


Among the living redwoods, as in 
few places, one’s thought turns irresist- 
ibly to focus on the meaning of the past 
in its relation to present and future. 
Considered in the setting of their his- 
tory, these trees open to us one of the 
most fascinating chapters in the story of 
life. 

Within the belt of redwood forest in 
northern California I visited recently a 
place where in the solid rock, form- 
ing commanding hills, there lie remains 
of many massive trees differing little, if 
at all, from redwoods growing on slopes 
nearby. They are now trees of stone, 
but in all details of form and structure, 
even to microscopic minutiz of the cells 
composing them, they are redwoods. In 
claylike layers of the rock in which 
these trunks are buried, imprints of 
leaves are found such as are made by 
foliage of redwood-trees buried in 
muddy borders of streams to-day. 

One imposing column, known as the 
“Monarch of the Forest,” has been fol- 
lowed back by excavation, where its 
broken end projected from the hillside, 
until almost one hundred feet of its 
length is visible in a tunnel extending 
into the rock. The log, six to eight feet 
in diameter, still lies embedded in its 
stony matrix. In the roof of the cavern, 
undisturbed strata of the material 
which buried it arch completely over 
this splendid pillar. 

As I stood in the excavation looking 
out along the great tree, a tourist en- 
gaged me in conversation. Asked what 
impressed him most in viewing this 
specimen, he replied: “The fact that 
there can be no doubt of its having lain 
buried for ages in this rock which covers 
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it. It surely was once a tree that stood up 
and faced the sun, and”—pointing 
with his foot to a deep hole in its side 
—‘“I suppose that birds and beasts of 
long ago nested in its trunk.” 

One stands outside the tunnel and 
looks over the hill above. The rock that 
forms the slope seems a huge bulk of 
material piled upon the trees beneath, 
but it is only the remnant of a greater 
mass that came largely from ancient 
volcanic eruptions—perhaps from the 
region of Mount St. Helena near by. 
The thickness of ashes and mud which 
formed the original deposit we do not 
know, but since they hardened to con- 
sistency of stone the flow of streams has 
been for ages carving the face of this 
land into its present form. 

Through all the time this shaping of 
the landscape was under way the pros- 
trate “Monarch” lay in quiet deeper 
than that of the forest in which it once 
grew. The noise of battling elements 
and of warring creatures above did not 
reach it. Only now and then there came 
a trembling of rocks around it or the 
rumble of a swiftly passing earthquake, 
as the foundations of the hills were 
shaken by movement of the uneasy 
earth. And then the world of light re- 
turned, stream and wind flowed over it, 
living forests gathered round it, birds 
and beasts climbed again along its 
frame, and finally man came to see it— 
both as it is and as it was. 


IV 


The redwoods existing to-day are sur- 
viving remnants of a splendid race that 
was many million years in developing 
to its present majestic stature. They are 
rare examples of a group spread widely 
over the world through long periods, 
and of which just sufficient is carried 
over to the age of man to tell us the 
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contribution it has made to life of the 
earth. 

In northern California, where these 
forests reach their highest development, 
they extend over a country of deep val- 
leys and bold hills or mountains rising 
to an elevation of several thousand feet. 
The features of the landscape are de- 
termined in part by variation in the geo- 
logical formations from which they 
have been cut. A considerable portion 
of the area in which the finest redwoods 
grow is underlain by a series of sand 
and clay strata thousands of feet thick. 
Embedded in these hardened sands and 
muds are remains of animals and plants 
that lived in the region at the time the 
layers were being formed. Among these 
relics are the stems of redwoods. 

At the little town of Garberville, 
where I spent many pleasant days in 
study of the country, strata of this for- 
mation at least a half-mile in thickness 
are exposed by the south fork of Eel 
River. In places where the stream is 
cutting its bed in solid rock the section 
interprets itself so clearly that no one 
who sees can fail to understand. 

I asked my friend Monroe, age elev- 
en, whether he had ever found clam- 
shells or remains of other animals in the 
cliff where the river impinges on a high 
bluff near the town. He took me over 
the precipitous wall to a point where 
sea-shells were embedded in solid sand- 
stone. Near by was a large fossil verte- 
bra with stony matrix still clinging to 
it, and from the solid face of the rock 
above we dug a whale rib. 

A short distance below us the swift 
stream washed over lime-cemented reefs 
of sandstone filled with perfectly pre- 
served shells, including scallops, razor- 
clams, and many other kinds. These 
remnants of ancient deposits with the 
remains they contain once spread over 
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the bed of the ocean. They had been 
heaved and bent until now their steep] 
tilted and eroded fragments stand high 
above the sea. On the slope near by 
stood a grove of redwoods, a surviving 
remnant of forests whose entombed re- 
mains lie in the hills upon which they 
grow. 


V 


As I stood with my friends looking 
into the forest, which we had come so 
far to see, in swift panorama the history 
of the redwood and of its surroundings 
as I knew them passed before me stage 
after stage from the remote past. 

The distant age of reptiles with its 
weird population, the dinosaurs and all 
their kin, presented a picture of the 
world with face that was strange as to 
sea and land and life upon it. Though 
plants with what we know commonly 
as flowers were just beginning to spread 
their mantle of fragrance over the earth, 
the redwood tribe was already widely 
distributed. The coming aristocracy of 
hairy animals, with brains that domi- 
nated their bodies, was slowly learning 
to outwit the dinosaurs and to protect 
its brood. 

Then came the age of mammals, 
when the alert, hairy creatures that es- 
caped the reptiles of earlier days ruled 
the world with both brawn and grow- 
ing brain. I thought of the period with- 
in that time when the immediate spot 
on which we stood had lain beneath an 
ocean whose waves swept smoothly over 
it or crashed upon a near-by shore. From 
hills on which grew trees like those 
about us, a wash of sand and clay was 
then flowing to the sea, forming the 
mass that was to be raised up and 
moulded into the landscape of to-day. 

Excepting for details, the living red- 
wood grove on which we looked was 


like those that flourished in past ages, 
The undergrowth of spreading ferns 
could trace its relatives to even earlier 
time, and the zone of shadow to which 
they clung was the continuation of a 
moving region of shade that reached 
back not for epochs simply but for eons. 

As on a journey when it is to-day 
New York, yesterday Washington, to- 
morrow Boston, in speaking suddenly 
you hesitate a moment to be certain 
whether it is Washington, New York, 
or Boston in which you find yourself, 
so in this swift flight of thought I al- 
most questioned whether it might not 
be a wood of early time that spread itself 
before me. Walking toward the deeper 
shadows, which obscured such features 
as may distinguish vegetation of the 
present from that of the past, it seemed 
almost that one should search among 
the ferns for the moving neck of a dino- 
saur, or in branches of the trees for 
slender wings of a flying reptile. 

My associates were interested in the 
relation of this little world of life in 
which we stood to the geological past 
out of which it had grown. They asked 
why I might not expect to see a descen- 
dant of dinosaurs among trees that have 
come down to us with such close re- 
semblance to those of ancient times. 

I framed words of a reply, to the ef- 
fect that probably animals change more 
rapidly as gps. as their structure is 
more complex and responds more 
quickly to variation of its surroundings. 
As I began to speak, looking with all 
the others into the narrow lane beyond, 
I saw clinging to the shaft of a great 
redwood an uncanny shape with lifted 
head, and tail that wrapped about the 
tree. Instead of the carefully stated 
philosophic answer, I replied: “I have 
never seen a dinosaur alive—unless | 
see one now.” 
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The grotesque form upon the tree 
was only a “burl,” an irregular growth 
frequently developed on the redwood, 
and treasured for the rare beauty of its 
wood. But often as I see them, hanging 
like ancient monsters where shadows 
give them changing form and counte- 
nance, my thought leaps over interven- 
ing ages to a time when about the an- 
cestral redwood groves there strayed 
fantastic reptile generations, that in 
their day were lords of all creation. 

With whatever turn of fancy one 
views this forest, it must always be rec- 
ognized as a living link in an epic of 
history. No one who knows the outlines 
of its story can look down the long vis- 
tas, between gigantic columns, with the 
mystery of their changing shadows be- 
yond, without feeling that he has seen 
through a window into the deeper 
reaches of time, and has come to fuller 
understanding of the stream of life as it 
is followed through the years. 


VI 


The wilderness of the inner forest 
lured us to explore its depths. In a 
jungle of brakes and sword-ferns we 
clambered over stems of redwoods piled 
in crisscross. Magnificent even in their 
dissolution the prostrate giants, lying 
rank on rank, stretched back the gen- 
erations of this wood to centuries not 
reached by its most ancient living trees. 
Standing on a fallen column, out of 
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whose body grew another redwood, we 
first took breath and looked about. 

Among these deeper shades, in turn- 
ing toward the world outside, for the 
first time we saw the narrowing vistas 
ending not in shadow but in light. It 
was the flood of radiance sweeping 
against the vault above, penetrating 
here and there to give its living touch, 
that dominated the region beyond. 

Looking through crowded tree-tops, 
there was a glory in the forest that 
otherwise might have remained un- 
known. The summits lifted themselves 
to heights at which the voice of the 
wind in their branches was hushed by 
distance, and the delicacy of the topmost 
fronds seemed refined to lacelike tex- 
ture. Moving gently, they touched 
across the openings, “wig mg continu- 
ous variation of the light that streamed 
or filtered in. Beyond was the infinitely 
changing sky, a glowing sapphire 
through interlocking branches at mid- 
day; or with indescribably delicate tints 
if one may see it when level rays of 
morning or evening sun ~ over. 

Standing in this field of shadow, 
among living relics of distant ages, we 
seemed in looking out to turn from the 
clear story of a moving past to see the 
future rising from it through the mira- 
cle of never-failing light—the light 
that in unnumbered eons had poured 
down to mingle with the clouds of ver- 
dure, and build itself into the unfold- 
ing life and beauty of the forest. 














In Defense of the Backwoods 


BY JOHN J. NILES 


First Lieutenant, United States Air Service, with the A. E. F. 


Jack Niles, author of “Singing Soldiers,” comes from the backwoods himself and 
he has collected many of the songs they sing back home. Mrs. Ulmann’s photo- 
graphs in this number portray the sort of people who sing them. 


winc to the kind of literary treat- 
() ment the rural districts of the 
South have received in the past, 
many strange beliefs have sprung into 
existence. And they are looked upon as 
fact, mind you, by lots of intelligent 
folk. The early days of the Indian fight- 
ing—the hardships of the settlers, the 
slave days—later the feuds—the Civil 
War—the political scrapes. The tobacco 
war and the night-riders! The lynch- 
ings — the protection of court - houses 
and jail-houses by the State Militia. All 
these things have given writers of im- 
aginative literature a wide scope of pos- 
sibilities. And these writers are looked 
upon as prophets in some quarters. 
Then Tin Pan Alley did its bit. It 
constructed the “mammy” song, and 
many people living on the Yankee side 
of the Mason-Dixon line (the line that 
divides the North from the “gentry”) 
believe that, when we Southerners go in 
for musical expression, the “mammy” 
song is our total stock and store. State 
names like Alabama, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Georgia are easily 
rhymed. They are made up of either 
two or four rhythmic beats. That’s why 
most of the “mammy’”’ songs are about 
these States. Imagine the feelings of a 
citizen from Alabama, when a synthetic 
nigger (the burnt-cork and crape-hair 
variety) romps out into the spot-light 
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and sobs through four inane verses con- 
cerning the trip he’s going to take back 
to Alabam’—toot-tootin’ back to some 
mammy who has been waiting for him 
these twenty-five years. He’s going back 
and he’s going to take the bacon with 
him, etc. 

Or, take the other type who confesses 
by rhyming “cabin floor” with “theatre 
door,” and “heart is breakin’”’ with 
“shimmy shakin’,” that the “mammy” 
song is his or her fortune. Be this as it 
may, the “mammy” song and most of 
the so-called coon songs of Broadway 
are synthetic products, and like so much 
imaginative literature, written without 
full knowledge of the actual conditions, 
they are a very poor representation of 
the Southland—a land full of beautiful 
situations and time-honored traditions. 

The State of Kentucky has been for- 
tunate in many ways. It is quite diffi- 
cult to rhyme the word “Kentucky” — 
in fact, one of the best rhyming dic- 
tionaries obtainable gives only three 
possibilities. This has saved the State 
from a lot of inappropriate “mammy” 
and other such songs. There is much to 
say, however, about the legend of Ken- 
tucky—a legend shared by many folk 
who, for one reason or another, never 
have an opportunity to come into con- 
tact with the backwoods of the Blue 
Grass State. 
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The cities in Kentucky are much like 
the cities anywhere else in the United 
States, Louisville being a thoroughly 
grown-up place with a superb park sys- 
tem, broad tree-lined streets, the Ohio 
River, and a fair climate to commend it. 
Lexington, Henderson, Paducah, Ash- 
land, Bowling Green, Paris, Winches- 
ter, Danville, and Georgetown are a bit 
less grown up, and perhaps for that rea- 
son more charming. 

But the back country, divided into 
The Mountains, the Blue Grass, the 
Pennyroyal, and the Purchase, has a 
compelling charm all its own that de- 
serves more than casual treatment. 
Since 1910 the clodhopping and briar- 
jumping population of the Kentucky 
back country has made astounding 
progress. Folks up Lexington and 
Louisville way began to be alarmed 
over the illiteracy of the State. Longer- 
term day-schools and the romantic 
moonlight schools (so much publicized 
in the near past) were the result. The 
World War took away many boys, and 
the ones who returned brought still 
further advanced ideas, but the old folk 
are essentially the same. They may have 
evoluted to a rattley, tinny autemobile, 
and they may plant improved seeds and 
even hatch eggs in incubators, but a 
lot of seeds are still planted according 
to certain phases of the moon; cows’ 
horns are still bored for a disease called 
“hollow-horn”; little girls have their 
hair clipped on certain days of the 
month; and cucumber-seeds carried in 
the left-hand pocket are still said, in 
some quarters, to be a sure-fire cure for 
kernels in the jaw. 

The blue-grass farms and the prod- 
uce farms surrounding Louisville, par- 
ticularly where scientific methods are 
employed, are beautiful, fruitful, and 
profitable beyond description. People 
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who have never visited the Blue Grass 
simply will not believe the stories Ken- 
tuckians tell about the beauty of the 
central Kentucky countrysides. But if 
one would find unique characters, in- 
teresting, naive country folk, leave the 
rich farming lands and go into the back 
country, the mountainous portion of 
the State, the rundown ends of the Pen- 
nyroyal, the upper valley of the Ken- 
tucky River, or the Kentucky side of 
the Ohio from Louisville to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

There are people in those hills who 
are still singing about the Revolutionary 
War. Think of it!—a song that must 
have been invented one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago. 

Red Coats done fit the Continentals, 

Their king ruled with a bloody hand. 

Them ’Nentals fit with the mighty Red Coats 

"Cause they wanted ter have their own free 
land. 


Chorus: 
With a high jimmy jimmy and a high jimmy 


J, 
That Red Coat General had ter go 
And tell his king thet awful story 
How them Continentals fit-and licked in 


glory. 
How them Red Coats fit the Continentals, 
Cause they wuz ruled with a bloody hand. 


Them ’Nentals fit with the mighty Red Coats 
"Cause they craved their own free land. 


The little old lady who sings this song 
about the Revolution spends her time 
knitting, cooking, and helping her hus- 
band take care of their numerous bee- 
hives. When we asked her about the 
origin of the Revolutionary song, she 
merely said: “ "T'wer sung by my mam- 
my and my aunt Hannah afore me— 
thet wuz long ago.”’ She had in her 
repertoire a little four-line ditty about 
love and heart-break. It went as follows: 


Don’t you never throw a rock at the leg o” 
a mule, 
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Leg might break. 


Don’t you never let a woman turn a man 
inter a fool, 
Heart might break. 


(A mule’s leg between the knee and 
the hoof is very slender, and can be 
broken with a sharp blow.) 

Another one of her songs had to do 
with cooking. She had raised a large 
family and had known the days when, 
with the help, twelve to fifteen people 
sat down to her dinners. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that cooking found its 
way into her musical expression. 


Hip hi hilley, won’t you ever let me go? 

A possum is a puddie dish but you ort ter 
cook ’im slow. 

Jes’ bile ’im in the mornin’, ’n skim the fat 
away, 

Then bake ’im most twill sundown and you'll 
hear yer men folk say, 

Hip hi hilley, fer possum’s in the pot, 

I'll kiss the cook, whoe’er she be, as soon as 
table’s sot. 


Hip hi hilley, black-eyed peas and meat 
With corn pone and sorghum is powerful 
ood to eat. 

The bellies bile all mornin’ whilst ye skim the 
fat away, 

Then bake the beans twill sundown and 
you'll hear yer men folk say, 

Hip hi hilley, Suzans in the pot, 

I'll kiss the cook, whoe’er she be, as soon as 
table’s sot. 


Hip hi hilley, rabbit, hold yer breath, 

I’ve got my snare a bated an’ thet’ll be yer 
death. 

I'll bile ye up with bay and sage and skim 
the fat away, 

An’ I'll bake ye in my ole iron pot and I'll 
hear my men folk say, 

Hip hi hilley, rabbit’s in the pot, 

I'll kiss the cook, whoe’er she be, as soon as 
table’s sot. 


Another interesting song about vict- 
uals is a song sung by a negress, Aunt 
Arraminta, and one of her sons named 
Newton. Aunt Arraminta was a Louisi- 
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ana negro orginally, coming to Ken- 
tucky as cook and house-mistress to a 
retired river-man, Captain Joe Perkin. 
Newton was one of the table-boys in 
the same establishment. As one might 
expect, all their songs except the spiri- 
tuals were sung to the accompaniment 
of dance rhythms. The “Sorghum 
Song” had to do with the making and 
eating of sorghum, with the dancing 
of the pigeonwing and the turkey- 
walk, and one verse about the possum 
and the fox. 
Sorghum comes from sorghum cane, 
Round we go, round and round, 


Squeeze and boil with might and main, 
Round we go, round and round. 


Refrain: 
Strum yo’ strings, strum yo’ strings, 
Make dat banjo talk, 
Gals am a swingin’ an’ boys a pigeon wingin’, 
Watch ’em do dat turkey walk. 
Strum yo’ strings, strum yo’ strings, 
Make dat banjo talk, 
Gals am a swingin’ an’ boys a pigeon wingin’, 
Underneath the ole Kentucky moon. 
Hickory bark and sorghum makes 
Fust rate dressin’ fo’ corn cakes, 
Squeeze yo’ sorghum, bile yo’ bark, 
Syrup comes out sweet and dark. 
(Refrain.) 
Possum’s tail ain’t got no hair, 
Round we go, round and round, 
Ole man fox’s got more dan ’is share, 
Round we go, round and round. 


(Refrain.) 


Uncle Martin, another of Captain Joe 
Perkin’s negroes, sang a little song with 
a mournful crooning refrain that seem- 
ed to reflect the sadness of the slave 
days with more accuracy than any other 
Kentucky negro song I ever encoun- 
tered. 


Terrapin goes mos’ awful slow, 
But when he goes, he’s shore to go. 


Screech owl hollers mos’ all night, 


Fills de folks wid a mighty fright. 
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One-legged nigger, don’t yo swipe dat hen, 
White man’ll hab you in ’is prison pen. 

My ole mammy lives in New Orleans, 
Ain’t so fur away as it seems. 


Come on brothers, fore it’s too late, 


I got de key to Peter’s golden gate. 


Down by de swamp, heah de green frog 
croak, 
Okey fonokey, nokey, noke, noke, noke. 
Peerats Splevins is best remembered 
by a few Kentuckians for the songs he 
sang. In fact, the burning of charcoal, 
the cooking of moonshine, and the 
gathering of such herbs as wild tansy, 
horse-mint, mistletoe, and ginseng were 
uninteresting necessities in the lives of 
the Splevinses, and were duly slighted 
whenever the banjo plunked, or the 
shuffling of feet announced a hop. 
Maige Splevins (Peerats’ wife), whose 
name was properly Marjorie, sang too, 
and of all the songs produced by the 
Splevins clan her offerings were, per- 
haps, the best. Her idea of music was a 
melancholy something that expressed 
itself most aptly in the following lines: 
In my little cabin h’aint ne’er a glass, 
But the old puncheon floor, hit’s clean. 
When my pappy died, he give the ridges to 
me, 
An’ all the cove in between. 


If I should ever marry a fine lady, 

I'd give all I got to her, 

But ef she loved me sure and wanted nobody 
else, 


She’d only take her share. 


An’ when they lay me down in Bald Buzzard 
rest, 
She'll come to hear the sound 


O’ the pine trees moanin’ o’er the man she 
onced had 
An’ wave goodbye to my mound. 


Peerats, on the other hand, did the 
rollicking thing—a song about bath- 
ing and baptizing. 
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Hi ho, the preacher man, 

He can preach and he can pray, 

But when he wants to run your sins away, 
He takes you in the water. 


Hi ho, the city folk, 

They are clean and they are pert, 
They stay that way though it ma, hurt, 
By goin’ in the water. 


Hi ho, the terrapin, 

He can snap and he can bite, 

But when he really wants to fight, 
He goes in the water. 


Hi ho, the blockader, 

’Stillin’ liquor all night long, 
He won’t never sing this song, 
’Cause he don’t drink no water. 


Or the boisterous, semilewd barroom 
song about the mighty Dick Taylor— 
that lady-killing Dick Taylor, whose 
exploits could never really be told in 
print. 

My name is Dick Taylor, 

With gals I’m a whalor, 

I lead ’em a turrible pace. 

I snatch ’em an’ pull ’em, 

I kid ’em an’ bull ’em, 

I lead their souls down in disgrace. 


My name is Dick Taylor, 
With gals I’m a whalor, 

I go to each Saturday dance. 
With a nip of squirrel whiskey, 
At sparkin’ I’m frisky, 

If they’ll only give me a chance. 


In the realm of philosophy he had 
two songs that attempted to explain the 
unfaithfulness of woman. 


Ef yo’ gal won’t have ye, 

Thank me fur a tellin’ ye, 

Might be cause ye air too good, 

Hit’s one thing mongst lovers as must be 
understood, 

An’ thank me fur a tellin’ ye. 


Now I had a gal named Nellie, 

Thank me fur a tellin’ ye, 

She run off with a tan bark hand, 

Cause she said my crop wuz empty and his’n 
wuz so full o’ sand, 

An’ thank me fur a tellin’ ye. 
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I wuz not made fur wimmen, 

An’ thank me fur a tellin’ ye, 

They has ways beyond my ken, 

Ways o’ actin’ an’ talkin’ I ain’t interested in, 
An’ thank me fur a tellin’ ye. 

The other one was this rather spite- 
ful dirge, where the girl in question 
wanted, above all other things, to live 
in the “Sittlemints.” .. . 

When I lay down and I do die, 
Bury me where she passes by, 


*Cause she turned my love to hate, 
That’s why this sad tale I relate. 


’Tweren’t fur gold she turned me down, 
But cause I won’t live in a city town. 

She turned my love to hate instead, 

An’ I'll hate her still when I am dead. 


Thet tother feller, might be he didn’t rob, 

’Cause livin’ with some wimmen is the devil’s 
job. 

Now thet’s the story o’ my sad life, 

An’ of the gal who ain’t my wife. 


It becomes impossible to write about 
the backwoods music of Kentucky, or 
any of the Southern States for that mat- 
ter, without giving considerable space to 
the black man. Take the following lines 
as an example: 

I ain’t got long to stay, I ain’t got long to 
stay. 

I ain’t got long to stay, ’cause, 

My God calls me in de thunder. 

I ain’t got long to stay, I’m stealin’ away 
home. 

Steal away, steal away, oh sinner, stand and 
tremble, 

While trumpet call and cymbal says 

I ain’t got long to stay, I ain’t got long to 
stay, 

I ain’t got long to stay, I’m stealin’ away 
home. 


The singer of this song was named 
Alec Nibbly. Some of his colored breth- 
ren called him Nibbly Grout. (Grout 
is a slang term for thin concrete, which, 
as far as I could tell, was inappropri- 
ately applied to Alec as a name.) The 
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black man made the boast that he was 
the best outside cook in Kentucky, 
which really meant that he was very 
fair at camp, hunting-party, and con- 
struction-gang cooking. His employer 
(my own father) claimed that he (Nib- 
bly) had a straight gut, which in these 
days of toxemia, colitis, and autointoxi- 
cation should have been a distinct ad- 
vantage, but in those days it merely 
meant that Nibbly’s appetite was never 
quite satisfied. He was engaged at off 
times in the manufacture of voodoo 
powders, and knew an outlandish lot 
about the evil eye, travellin’ cancer, 
love-powders, vinegar mothers, prayin’ 
milch kine, hollow-horn, etc. 

It is doubtful if Nibbly had ever been 
landed in jail, but he talked and sang 
about it just the same, the key to the 
jail-house being to him the symbol of 
the Law. 


Nissiy’s Jatt—House Key Sone 


Don’t you hand me no sorghum, 
Don’t you hand me no sassafras tea. 
Don’t you hand me no bee gum, 
Jus’ let me hab dat jail-house key. 


Jail-house key, you is made o’ brass, 

Now jail-house key, don’t you hand me no 
sass, 

Jail-house key, 1 ain’t never done you no 
wrong, 

An’ I hope you ain’t goin’ to keep me in here 
long. 

Nibbly had a way of cooking crows 
that, according to his story, produced 
the most delicious results. He took the 
crow and, without plucking the feath- 
ers, cleaned out the insides, filled the 
carcass with salt, and buried it for three 
days. Then he exhumed the bird, pick- 
ed off the feathers, washed off the salt, 
stuffed it with a mixture of corn-bread, 
onions, and fat pork, and baked it in a 
fire of scaly oak-bark and pine-cones. 

(This reminds one of the Down East 
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salt-water hunters’ method of preparing 
a sheldrake: Pick the drake. Boil him 
three days. Stuff him with anything you 
have handy. Put him on a board and 
bake him in a hot oven for six hours— 
then throw away the drake and eat the 
board.) 

If one thing in life bothered Alec 
Nibbly more than any other, it was the 
repose of his soul after death. He want- 
ed to be sure that he was going straight 
to heaven; no stoppin’ off at way-sta- 
tions for Alec. He wanted a through 
ticket. To satisfy this desire he had 
gone into a comparative study of all the 
religions he knew—the Catholic, the 
Presbyterian, the Baptist, the Holy Roll- 
er, the Methodist, the Congregational. 
He had talked to the adherents of these 
faiths and had considered them in their 
turn—yeh, verily, he had even consid- 
ered the possibility of the Hebrew route, 
where he might have worshipped some 
mightily bewhiskered deity by singing 
Shma Isroel addonoi elo henu. He re- 
turned from church one Sunday morn- 
ing mumbling over a quotation he 
had heard from the Book of Daniel. His 
version of the scriptural text was as fol- 
lows: 

“An’ I stood by de ribber in dat day, 
an’ I said to myself, says I: ‘Oh Lord, 
which side had I better be on’!” 

The quotation was soon set to music, 
Daniel being supplicated for the infor- 
mation in place of the Lord. The song 
went as follows: 

What side ob de ribber must I be on, Daniel, 
When dose angels sing dat last amen. 
Daniel, Daniel, 


When dose angels sing dat last amen. 
When dose angels sing dat last amen. 


Come take a long look in de 
Great big book, Oh Daniel, 
Fore dose angels sing dat last amen. 
Daniel, Daniel, 


"Fore dose angels sing dat last amen. 
"Fore dose angels sing dat last amen.* 


Fanny Black was a washwoman. 
She also “worked out” for white folks. 
She it was who walked into the church- 
house one Sunday morning while the 
congregation was singing “Hallelujah, 
Thine the Glory.” Now Fanny was at 
this very time wearing a brand-new 
hat (at least it was brand new to her). 
She was proud of her hat, and through 
her pride in how the hat must have 
improved her looks she misunderstood 
the song, and joining in the singing she 
lustily declared: 

Hallelujah, hardly knew you, 
Hallelujah, amen, 
Hallelujah, hardly knew you, 


Revive us again. 


Fanny’s man was named Spencer— 
Spencer Black. He was a regular cus- 
tomer at Stoney Lonesome. (Stoney 
Lonesome is a jail-house.) Poor Fanny! 
She tried so hard to keep her brood of 
pickaninnies together, and some of 
them, particularly the girls, were so no- 
count—so unlike their mother Fanny, 
who, as a small child, had been a slave. 
One of the daughters, named Phebe, 
was a “moaner.” She was a powerful 
help in the church in the singing and 
the handshaking. At the age of nine- 
teen she was taken down with a misery 
that at first seemed to be a tumor in the 
abdomen. Pheebe took hold of the tu- 
mor story and stuck to it until the child 
was born. After that she gave up 
“moanin’” for a while. Yes, those 
pickaninnies of Fanny Black’s were a 
restless lot. Fanny used to say herself 
that they were as skittish and as hard to 


* What Side of the River is reprinted from ‘‘Im- 
pressions of a Negro Camp-Meeting,’’ by John J. 
Niles, by permission of Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 
City. 
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keep in the straight and narrow path 
as a mule with a chestnut-bur under 
his tail. (She pronounced chestnut as 
if it were spelled “chestnuck.”) But 
Fanny found a lot of pleasure in her 
work. Perhaps because she sang her way 
along. At the wash-tub she often sang a 
song about prayer that hearkened back 
to the slave days. She said her mammy 
before her sang it too. 

Pray on, brother, pray on, brother, 

Pray on, brother, all de day, all de day, 

For before I’d be a slave, 


I'd be buried in de grave 
An’ go home to the Lord and be saved. 


Pray on, pastor, pray on, pastor, 

Pray on, pastor, all de day, all de day, 

Cause you know it’s God’s demand, 

Dat you lead us by de hand, 

Else we'll never, never make de promised 


land. 


Pray on, sister, pray on, sister, 

Pray on, sister, all de day and de night, 

For if you don’t do your share 

Of de shoutin’ and de prayer, 

When St. Peter calls us home you won’t be 
there.* 


Horace Walker, according to his 
story, had been an employee at the gov- 
ernor’s mansion. He was a bluelip, a 
lady-killer, and a razor-toter. Folks say 
that he invented the yarn now going the 
rounds with the after-dinner speakers 
about the razor-proof collar. However, 
his razor-swinging nearly drew him a 
“term” — influence alone saved him 
from the Frankfort, Ky., jail-house. His 
court-house experiences reformed him a 
bit—not overmuch, but enough to en- 
courage churchgoing and hymn-sing- 
in 


His belief in the razor as a social im- 
plement had demoted him from the 


*Pray On, Brother, is reprinted from ‘‘Impressions 
of a Negro Camp-Meeting,"’ by John J. Niles, by 
permission of Carl Fischer, Inc., New York City. 
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governor’s mansion to the tobacco ware- 
houses at Louisville. At that time 
Louisville, Ky., was one of the greatest 
tobacco-markets in the world. That was 
before the loose-leaf days. Horace was a 
dray-loader. 

At odd times he used to sing to a col- 
lection of young white boys who were 
sample-toters. He was best known for 
one he called “‘Drinkin’ ob de Wine.” 

If my mother asks for me, 

Tell her death’s done set me free, 


Ought to been dead ten thousand years, 
Drinkin’ ob de wine. 


Tell her Jordan’s foamy tide 

Swept me to de yonder side, 

Ought to been dead ten thousand years, 

Drinkin’ ob de wine, 

Drinkin’, drinkin’, 

Drinkin’ ob de wine. 

A few miles below Louisville, on the 
bank of the Ohio River, is a little negro 
church-house where each spring a re- 
vival meeting is held, followed by a 
baptizing, right out in the river. The 
old white-haired preacher goes out first, 
and with a long stick locates a spot 
where the water is deep enough and the 
current not too strong. Then the dea- 
cons escort the brethren and the sisters, 
who have newly joined the faith, out to 
the pastor, who ducks them down and 
pronounces them “‘cleansed in de name 
o’ de Lawd.” All the while the congre- 
gation stands on the bank and chants: 

Brother, tell me is de water cold, 

Chilly water—hallelujah for de lamb. 

Brother, ain’t de sweet ole story told, 

Chilly water—hallelujah for de lamb. 

Sister, put your hand in his’n, 

Chilly water—hallelujah for de lamb, 

He’s de Lord, de one what’s ris’n, 

Chilly water—hallelujah for de lamb. 


Here is another of their standbys. It is 
used as an exhortation. 


When de graveyards open up de tomb, 
Dere’s a mighty army marchin’ to de Lord. 
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When de brethren rise at de day ob doom, 
Dere’s a mighty army marchin’ to de Lord. 


Chorus: 
Tell your troubles to Jesus, 
He will understand, 
His blood will wash away your sins 
An’ let you in de promised land. 


Oh, when de tribulation’s past, 

An’ Massa Jesus shows his face at last, 

An’ Peter blows a mighty blast, 

Dere’s a mighty army marchin’ to de Lord. 
(Chorus.) 


Imagine a negro breaking rock at 


the side of a road, singing these lines as 
he swings his hammer: 


I got a woman 

In a white folks yard, 
She kills a chicken, 
Gives me de wing, 
Thinks I’se a workin’, 
But I ain’t doin’ a thing. 


Or this: 


I walked in de grass and stumped my toe 

On a drap o’ dew as wuz hangin’ low. 

] put a wroppin’ on my toe and said, 

Please, Massa, let yo’ nigger hobble off to bed. 
Hants and witches, lockpicker ghost, 

Can’t git nowhere ’ginst de heavenly hosts. 
Corn shucks, duck down, tick full o’ straw, 
Black man can’t live by a white man’s law. 


Or this: 


Done wore out my prayer bone a prayin’, 
Prayin’ an’ a prayin’, 

Ah done wore out my prayer bone a prayin’, 
Prayin’ all de day and de night. 

If somebody don’t pay heed to what ah need, 
Ah’m goin’ to give off prayer and take my 

share, 

‘Cause I been prayin’, prayin’, 

Prayin’ all de day and de night. 


White children in the back country 
sing some interesting play-songs—ones 
no doubt invented long ago. This one, 
for example, that refers to the rattle- 


snake as the “‘belled snake”’: 


I hung a bell on a creepin’ crawler, creepin’ 
crawler, creepin’ crawler, 
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I hung a bell on a creepin’ crawler, "twas a 
rattlin’ snake. 

Omma-nootcha, papa-tootcha, ick-rick-ban-do. 

I hung a bell on a creepin’ crawler, creepin’ 
crawler, creepin’ crawler, 

I hung a bell on a creepin’ crawler, twas a 
rattlin’ snake. 

This rhyme was used by some chil- 
dren I used to know to “count out”; 
that is, when a game was played re- 
quiring some one to be “‘it,” the leader 
would recite the rhyme and point to a 
child on each beat of the rhythm. The 
unfortunate “it” was the child on 
who the rhyme stopped. 


Owl says hoo and crow says caw, 
My son John he works at law. 

He’s goin to live on courthouse row, 
In the city of Montecello. 


If there were many children, the sec- 
ond verse was used. 

Next come spring time he'll be judge, 

An’ worry them as carries me a grudge, 

He’ll law this country frum head to tail, 

An’ send every harem scarem off to jail. 


I have known little boys to recite the 
following rhyme after spitting on their 
bated fishing-hooks. The rhyme was 
supposed to make the fish bite, willy- 
nilly. 

Catfish, sunfish, spoonbill, carp, 
Better get to playin’ on your heavenly harp. 
Got a rind o’ bacon snagged onto my hook, 


’N ef you ain’t careful, I'll hawl you outen 
this brook. 


So you see, by drawing on the sub- 
ject-matter nearest at hand, the moun- 
tain man, the hillbilly, the black man, 
and the clodhopper brighten a few of 
their dull moments with a natural gift 
of song—a gift very seldom found 
among the highly educated classes, 
where culture has robbed the individual 
of a beautiful unrestrained form of ex- 
pression, and developed an unfortunate 
self-consciousness in its place. 
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All in the Day's Riding 


“UP IN THE EAGLE TERRITORY” 


BY WILL JAMES 


ILLUSTRATION BY THE AUTHOR 


F the “tight squeezes” I’ve had 
() that’s in my memory to stay 
there’s one I like to remember 
on account that it’s past and left away 
behind, and right to-day when I think 
of it I feel a sort of cool breeze running 
up and down my backbone. J was there 
and the main character at the doings. 

To the folks that’s had no dealings 
or rode the ponies that’s handed the 
cowboy in the cow countries this experi- 
ence I’ve had and want to tell of might 
sound as average, and being I’d hate to 
see anybody go through the same so as 
to get the feeling, I'll go to work and 
do a little explaining. 

Imagine if you can that you're rid- 
ing a big stout ornery horse with a neck 
on him a foot thick and so stiff that it 
could hardly be bent with a block and 
tackle; on the end of that neck is a 
head that looks more like a hundred 
pound sledge hammer and shows about 
the same feeling. The only way you can 
turn him is to biff him alongside of the 
ear with your hat, and about that time 
he goes to bucking and stampedes away 
with you. 

That’s all that horse wants to know 
is buck, stampede, get you in a pinch 
and kill you if he can, and so spooky 
that every time you try to roll a ciga- 
rette on him, or even spit, he’ll bog his 
head and make you ride for all you’re 
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worth. Them big twelve hundred 
pound ponies can make riding pretty 
rough too. 

And don’t anybody think I’m at all 
exaggerating on the horse I’m trying 
to describe; the cowboy finds plenty of 
just that kind on every outfit he hires 
out to ride for, and some worse. There’s 
no possibility of ever exaggerating on 
how a range bronc can act. 

“Spooks” is the name of the ham- 
mer-headed pony I’m telling of; when 
he was a colt he’d bucked into a hornet’s 
nest with a feller and kept a bucking at 
every little excuse since. The shadow of 
a bird on the ground was enough to get 
him started, and a hornet or deer fly 
hanging around his nose was sure to 
make him act up. He’d strike at ‘em 
and go to bucking from there, and the 
way he could reach your spurs with 
his hind feet didn’t make things at all 
comfortable for the rider that was on 
him. 

But he was a good horse and no ride 
was too long for him; he’d be just as 
ready to buck with you after a hard | 
day’s work as he was when first sad- 
dled. I had him buffaloed a little and 
behaving pretty fair in good country, 
but when we'd be where the land was 
cut up and rough and steep I think he 
had me buffaloed a little too, and he 
sure knowed it. I never did like the 
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thought of what that pony would do to 
me once he’d got me in a pinch. 

And that’s where my experience 
comes in; he finally did get me in a 
pinch, and I figger all that saved me 
was that he’d got himself in the same 


} pinch too; he was sure careful with his 








own hide. 
I was riding that horse on circle one 


} morning—it was during the spring 


round-up. Tracks on the sandy trail 
leading up into the Bad Lands was the 


} cause of me turning my horse and going 
Wafter the stock that'd left the signs. I 


started out after em on a high lope till 
the climb got Spooks to wanting to slow 
down some, and as the trail was nar- 
rowing fast I let him. 

We pegged along on a dog trot for 
quite a ways and the trail kept a getting 
narrower; the cattle had left it but I 
figgered they’d be on top of the pin- 
nacle and the best way to get there was 
to follow the trail I was on. We crossed 
a few bad spots and as the trail got 
higher and steeper and narrowed I no- 
ticed that Spooks was getting ticklish 
and “scared at his tail” for no excuse; 
he was getting even with me for the 
way I’d make him behave on the flats. 
I couldn’t spin him around up there on 


' that trail or set him where I wanted 


him, and he knowed it. 

We was up amongst the eagle terri- 
tory and a long ways down to flat 
ground and that daggone horse was tak- 
ing it out on me by acting like he was 
going to stampede any minute and go 
to bucking down into “China.” The 
trouble was, I knowed he was fool 
enough to do it, which made me feel 
at times like I wanted to be a little 
bird and just fly away. It was a mighty 
good country for birds up there, and 
goats too. 

I was making myself as small as pos- 
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sible and kept mighty quiet as we kept 
a going up and up; I was handing pet 
words to that horse while at the same 
time I was wishing I had him down in 
decent country where I could take the 
kink out of him. 

But the worst was yet to come and I 
sure realized it at a glance as I looked 
on the trail ahead. The spring waters 
had washed out a big gash on the face 
of the cliff; it’d took out six feet off the 
trail and where that trail resumed again 
on the other side it was about two feet 
higher which made it all mighty hard 
to jump. 

To a trained jumping horse it would 
of been easy enough, maybe, but the 
range bronc is not much on jumping 
except when he’s bucking and besides 
that little six foot jump which might 
of been cleared easy on level ground 
sure looked a heap different; it seemed 
wider, deeper and yawning a heap, 
away up there. I couldn’t take a run at 
it on account that the narrow space my 
horse was on‘called for a lot of care as 
to where each foot was put. 

I noticed all that at a glance, and 
seen there was nothing for me to do 
but ride on to where I had to stop, and 
that came soon enough. Spooks realized 
quicker than I did that here was a place 
where he could sure put in his bluff 
and scare the life out of me, and he 
done a fine job. He stood there for a 
minute sizing up everything that was to 
his advantage; he snorted and shook 
himself and started rearing up, and all 
the while I only wanted him to stand so 
I could figger a way past the bad place. 

There was no turning back, for as 
it was there was only about two feet of 
trail to stand on and on both sides of us 
was straight up and down, for a couple 
of hundred feet. I couldn’t even get out 
of my saddle on account that, as it was, 
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my right leg was plumb up against the 
bank, and if I’d ever tried anything like 
getting off of him right then that pony 
would of found it a mighty nice chance 
to kick the belly off of me; it was on the 
wrong side to get off, too, the injun side. 

I think I prayed there for a while, 
and while Spooks was acting up and 
showing indications that he was going 
to start down any second I was studying 
the bank on the other side and wonder- 
ing if my horse could jump it whether 
it would hold him or not; but I had no 
choice and thought I’d better try it be- 
fore that horse got it into his head to 
start flying down off our perch. 

I showed him the trail as best I could 
and let him snort at the opening he had 
to jump. Just then a little hornet started 
buzzing and I didn’t want to think 
what would happen if that daggone 
hornet ever got near Spooks’s nose; in- 
stead I acted. I showed the horse the 
trail once again and then I touched him 
with the spur. 

He let out a snort but behaved pretty 
good till he come to where he had to 
make the jump, and there he stopped 
sudden, so sudden that the earth started 
giving out from under him, and we was 
starting to slide over the edge. 

By some miracle he caught himself 
and then I felt kinda weak all at once. 
I never could stand height. We both 
stood there and shivered for a spell and 
when my heart slowed down to a walk 
once again, I begin to see red. I was get- 
ting peeved clear thru at the idea of that 
fool horse getting funny at such a place. 

From then on I made that horse 
think I had him on a big flat, and I 
started him acrost with no light per- 
suading. That sure took him by surprise 
and when it come time for him to jump 
he sure never hesitated; I didn’t give 
him time to. He stretched out like a 





flying squirrel and sailed over to the 
other side, his front feet connected with 
solid earth but his hind ones didn’t have 
no such luck. 

I wasn’t peeved no more right about 
then, I was just plain scared and my 
heart went up my throat. There was no 
foolishness left in that big horse just 
that minute either, he worked and 
clawed and every time the dirt would 
give away from under one hind foot 
another would come up and get a new 
hold till it seemed like there’d be no 
end to it. 

The big horse was gradually going 
further back and loosing ground at 
every lunge he’d make, and he was tak- 
ing me with him— I had a good chance 
to jump off of him right then and be 
sure of getting good footing but that 
never come to my mind, and I knowed 
that my weight on his withers was all 
that was saving him from falling 
straight over backwards into nowheres. 

Spooks realized that, I know, and he 
was putting up a game fight. He was 
still trying when most ponies would 
quit and go down; and finally, when 
all hopes seemed past the big bay horse 
let out a squeal and tore at the earth 
with his hoofs till it shook all around. I 
felt his back muscles working even un- 
der my saddle and then, all at once his 
hind feet found solid earth. 


We went on a ways till the trail 
broadened out some and we seen clear 
sailing ahead; then I got out of my sad- 
dle and loosened up the cinches so as to 
give him a good chance to breathe. 
Spooks was sure taking advantage of it 
and he didn’t seem to mind when I 
run my hand along his neck. 

“Little horse,” I says as I rubs him back 
of the ears, “you may be a dam’ fool, 
sometimes, but you’ve sure got guts.” 
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Death on Carmine Street 


BY HENRY MEADE WILLIAMS 


Author of ‘‘Interlude,’’ etc. 


INA was dead. He heard the fat 

| \ | Irish janitor say good-by to 

John in the kitchen, where 

they had been talking. Then he. heard 

his heavy steps as he walked slowly out 

of the room into the long, dark corridor 
of the tenement. 

A street-car clanged by. A heavy 
truck rumbled over the cobblestones. 
The faucet in the kitchen dripped un- 
evenly. He looked at his hands. 

Nina was dead. She was lying on 
the bed four feet from him. If he lifted 
his head he would see her body, soft, 
young, under the sheet. He would see 
her face, white, young, expressionless. 
But he couldn’t look up. 

John would leave him soon, in a few 
minutes. He had to go to the store—he 
had to go back to the store as the clerk 
with a smile. 

He would be alone then—alone in 
that room with his wife who was dead. 
There would be a funeral—he sup- 
posed. Some one would come to take 
her away. They would take her to some 
place to bury her. To bury Nina! To 
put her in a coffin and to put the coffin 
in the ground. They were going to 
bury her—they were going to take Nina 
away. 

He put his hand to his forehead. 

“Say, George, can I get something 
for you?” John asked from the door- 
way. 
“Naw, John, thanks.” George drop- 
ped his hand and looked up. His eye 
caught the white sheet. 
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“Well,” he said, and 
“well i 

He got up, his old blue serge suit 
showing wrinkles at the back of the 
knees, for he had been sitting there for 
a long time. 

“Listen, kid’—John came over to 
him — “take it easy, now — take it 
easy.” 

“Sure.” 

“Yeah, but, well, take it easy.” 

George stepped up closer to the bed 
and looked over. She was lying there 
exactly as if she were asleep—in deep 
sleep. He had seen her that way be- 
fore. Her lips were still red — with 
rouge. She was naked under the sheet 
—her body, which he had felt so cool 
and strong beside his. 

“T’ll take it easy,” he said. “When 
you going to the store?” 

“Well—I got to go now.” 

“Well, go ahead. I'll stick around 
here. I won’t go to the garage to-day.” 

“Tl stick with you, if you want me.” 

““What’s the use?” 

“All right, if you feel that way. So 
long.” 

What was the use of carrying on 
that way? he thought. Why did John 
act so funny? Why did every one act 
so funny? They came in and whisper- 
ed, walked around, poked their noses 
into corners and cupboards, and stared 
at Nina’s quiet body. What did they 
want? Did they want to give sympa- 
thy? Did they want to be kind? Or 
did they like to see a fellow suffer— 


then, 














unhappy? Or did they feel they had to 
and came around because of that—and 
because they wanted to see? 

When John had gone, George left 
the foot of the bed and walked over 
to the kitchen sink and turned on the 
cold water and let it run. Then he took 
down a thick white cup and drank two 
cups of water. 

(Up-town, in the big hotels of Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue, she got a great 
kick out of sitting in the lobbies and 
watching the rich people go in and 
out.) 

He walked back to the chair by the 
bed and stood behind it, staring at the 
lucky-sign pattern on the greenish- 
brown rug. There were ashes on the 
floor—he ought to sweep them up. 

John was probably at Levine’s now, 
buying his package of cigarettes and 
telling Ikey about Nina. He would say: 
“Yeah—she died last evening. George 
is taking it fine.” 

Why did John admire him for not 
showing what he called his “sorrow”? 

(Out at Far Rockaway on Saturday 
afternoons Nina swam all the way out 
to the farthest float and back.) 

He ought to sweep up those ashes. 

The walls of the room were green. 
He could hear some one running the 
player-piano next door. “Blue skies. . 7 

He sat down on the chair by the bed. 
A heavy wagon went by, iron wheels 
on the cobblestones. His mouth was 
dry again. 

(Nina wore swell clothes. There was 
one, a black velvet dress with a white 
collar and a black coat with black fur.) 

George was lighting another ciga- 
rette when some one knocked at the 
door. He didn’t move. He didn’t want 
them coming in. He wanted to be 


alone. Why the hell should he open 
the door and let a whole bunch of 
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whispering, nodding women come into 
his place? This was Nina’s and his 
place. 

There was another knock, a little 
louder. Maybe it was . . . No—that was 
too soon. He wouldn’t come just now. 

(In winter Nina put on high shoes 
and tramped down Carmine Street to 
Seventh Avenue and then up Seventh 
Avenue all the way to Central Park and 
back.) 

He got up and went to the door. It 
was Mrs. Patch and her sister-in-law 
Jenny, who was always sick. They came 
in nodding and giving him a funny 
smile. Their hands were warm and 
sticky. He watched them as they tiptoed 
into the room, and wondered how long 
it would be before they would begin 
to cry and slobber and say the things 
Mrs. Donohue had said early that morn- 


ing. 


“Blue skies shining above, 
Nothing but blue skies, 
Dreaming of .. .” 


“Come in,” he heard himself say; 
“won't you sit down?” 

Mrs. Patch shook her head. “We just 
heard about your—your misfortune, 
Mr. Lehmy, and we thought we’d drop 
in for a minute.” 

He thanked them. 

Jenny said nothing. She stood star- 
ing at the bed with the sheet over it. 

“You want to look at her?” he said. 

Mrs. Patch lowered her head. He 
knew that was why she’d come. 

(On Sunday morning Nina read to 
him from the magazines. She liked the 
stories about desert islands and log cab- 
ins the best.) 

He picked the sheet up gently and 
drew it back. He heard Mrs. Patch 
catch her breath and click her tongue. 
Jenny leaned over, but she made no 
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sound. She didn’t even shake her head, 
as Mrs. Patch did. 

“Aw, ain’t it a pity?” Mrs. Patch 
said. “So young and ain’t she pretty, 
and lying there just as if she was 
asleep!” 

Then she turned her big, fleshy face, 
with its smooth chilblained skin toward 
him. “But ’tis His wish,” she whis- 
pered. “He watches over us and takes 
the young and the old alike when He 
thinks it’s best.” And she shook her 
head and looked at the bed again. 
“But it don’t seem fair, she’s so young, 
and you are too, Mr. Lehmy. And you 
was so happy together. I was just tell- 
ing Jenny here, this morning, after Mrs. 
Donohue had told me, that it don’t 
seem fair. And yet, it was His wishes 
that it should be so.”’ And she crossed 
herself. 

Jenny had moved away. She was 
standing by the window, but she was 
staring at the bed. Her eyes clung to 
Nina’s face and her hands twisted the 
curtain-strings. She looked frightened. 

“She was always so good,” Mrs. 
Patch went on, and George saw that she 
was working herself up to a cry. “She 
never went out of this house without 
calling to ask if she could fetch some- 
thing for me. She would always call 
up: ‘Mrs. Patch, canI.. .’” 

(On their vacation at Atlantic City 
they had danced all night and had gone 
back to the hotel early in the morning; 
the sea was gray and smelt salty; the 
air was misty and they were the only 
people on the boardwalk.) 

““, . . get something for you?’ 
Sometimes she’d come up and help me 
with Jenny, when Jenny had a spell.” 
Mrs. Patch was now crying. George 
watched the large tears roll out of the 
corners of her eyes and slide down her 


big face. 





Jenny had left the window and had 
silently gone over to the foot of the bed, 
where she leaned on the brass knob, 
and with wide-open eyes stared at 
Nina. 

“Won’t you sit down?” he asked 
again. 

Mrs. Patch glanced at Jenny. “No, 
thanks just the same, but I think we'd 
better go on.” She indicated Jenny. 
Then, in a still lower whisper, her 
breath against his ear, she said: “She’s 
afraid of death. She’s almost passed 
away four times. Her heart.” And she 
put her fat hand against her left side. 

George nodded. He wondered why 
Mrs. Patch brought Jenny with her. 

They went out the door, Mrs. Patch 
holding Jenny’s hand and leading her 
out as if she were a child who did not 
want to go so soon. 

As he closed the door and the room 
was quiet again he heard for the first 
time that morning the ticking of the 
clock. He looked at it. It was quarter 
past ten. John had told him that the 
undertaker would be there at two-thirty. 

George felt very tired. He walked 
across the room to the chair by the bed, 
and, lighting a cigarette, he sat down. 

(She sat opposite him at the little 
oilcloth-covered table in the kitchen, 
and laughingly she explained to him 
how she kept track of the household ex- 
penses. ) 

He heard the policeman’s whistle at 
the intersection of Carmine Street and 
Seventh Avenue. Children were shout- 
ing in the courtyard below. 

He didn’t dare let himself think 
about it. Every once in a while he 
felt himself come to the brink of it and 
wait there, ready to dive down, to let 
go of everything and go far, far down. 
But he didn’t dare. 

He wanted to lie down on the bed 











beside Nina and rest his head on her 
shoulder and hold her hand. He want- 
ed to talk to her—to have her talk to 
him. He wanted to see her jump up and 
laugh and come over and put her 
arms... 

Maybe he should read the paper—it 
would be better. 

(Ethel and Walter and Frank Milli- 
gan and his girl, and Nina and himself, 
over at Frank’s place, drinking and 
playing cards. And Nina’s voice: “T’ll 
raise you ten.”” Then—“Hey, George, 
lend me some money.’’) 

Christ! Why did this come! 

He was suddenly kneeling by the 
bed. His face was buried against the 
mattress and his hands were holding 
hers. 

(“Let’s go out to supper to-night, 
George. Let’s go to a chop-suey joint.’’) 

He looked up. He looked at her. 
Her face seemed to have fallen a little 
—her head sagged on the pillow. Her 
black hair was over her ears. He put out 
his hand and touched her forehead. 

(Sometimes at night she stood be- 
hind the ironing-board, her face a lit- 
tle flushed, her head bent, her arms 
pressing against her breasts as she 
moved the iron back and forth.) 

Her forehead was cold and it made 
him shudder. He looked at the eyes— 
the lids barely covered the pupils. He 
was afraid they would suddenly slide 
back and Nina’s blue eyes would stare 
at him. What would they look like? 
Would they just look unseeing past 
him? Or would they have fallen back 
against the sockets? 

Why did he think those things? 
What was the matter with him? 

(When they were married at the Mu- 
nicipal Building she turned to him. 
“How easy that was!” she said.) 
Suddenly he put his hand under her 
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head and raised it slightly. Then he 
brought his hands under her shoulders 
and raised her whole body and brought 
it close to his. His lips touched hers. He 
kissed her gently. 

(And that night Nina said: “I never 
knew love was like this. Oh, darling, 
love me, hold me, don’t let me go, 
don’t ever let me go!’’) 


What had happened? Time had 
passed—he felt it. It was late—where 
was he? He must get up—it was time 
to go to work. Nina was still asleep. 

God, no! 

It was two-thirty. They were coming 
soon. They were coming soon to take 
her away. 

Then he heard John’s voice outside 
the door talking to some one. John had 
left the store to be there now. 

“Hello, George,” John said. “This 
is Mr. Jackson, he will help us out.” 

Jackson was quiet. He didn’t have 
the sick smile he expected an under- 
taker to have. He was nice and quiet. 
He came in and shook hands. “I’m 
sorry, Mr. Lehmy,” he said. 

George said: “Oh, that’s all right.” 
And Mr. Jackson looked at him curi- 
ously. 

John came up to him. “‘He’s going to 
bring her over to his place.” 

“Yeah, John, I know.” 

“How do you feel, George?” 

“All right.” 

“Take it easy now. Better come into 
the kitchen for a minute.” 

Three other men — quiet like Mr. 
Jackson, but with sick smiles—came 
into the room with the coffin. 

“T’ll stick around here, John.” 

“Sure, go ahead if you want to.” 

He saw Mr. Jackson place a white 
sheet on the bed beside her. He smooth- 
ed it out. The three men bent over her. 
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They moved the body, slowly, carefully, 
on the other sheet and into the coffin 
without changing her position—with- 
out taking away her own sheet. 


They walked, in step, with the cof- 
fin out the door. 

He turned to John. “Give me a ciga- 
rette, John, will you?” 


On the German Spirit of To-day 


BY JOSEPH L. MAYER 


A German citizen, who fought in the late war, puts pertinent questions to America. 
This article is especially noteworthy in that it is not the expression of a politician or 
a newspaper correspondent, but of one who represents the average German. 


Nn being asked to write on this 
O subject, the question was forced 
upon me, whether the time had 
come for a German to be able to give 
his opinion to an American public with 
the necessary frankness yet without 
causing a polemic. After many discus- 
sions with Americans I think myself 
entitled to make the attempt. 

Allow me to mention as an introduc- 
tion that I am of Alemannic origin and 
thoroughly German in thought and 
feeling. Having practised as a doctor 
almost thirty years in Baden-Baden— 
one of Germany’s most famous health 
resorts—I have met all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women from all 
parts of my country. Also I have seen 
and appreciated much that is good and 
admirable in ioreign countries, though 
I am not one of those cosmopolitans 
who foul their own nest and flatter you 
—I am sorry to say there exist such 
caricatures of the German spirit—but 
I know myself one with the bose of my 
country, in which I wish to live and die 
as a freeman. 


Among the teachers that have had a 
lasting influence upon the development 
of my mind, I must mention two great 
Americans—R. W. Emerson and Walt 
Whitman. | have never for a moment 
forgotten this and have come to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: if there were among 
the great peoples of the world a sufh- 
cient number of men who had gained 
a thorough mutual understanding 
through the mediation and reflection of 
their great representatives, even the 
gravest political conflict would be 
quickly overcome without ever leav- 
ing lasting traces upon their minds. In 
spiritual union with what is best in 
others lies a peace momentum of ines- 
timable value. And consequently also 
the most serious discussions would take 
place in a spirit of true nobility. Should 
any one think this an illusion, I should 
like to remind him that there are illu- 
sions more powerful than steel and 
iron. 

Before beginning to write I inquired 
of a great number of my countrymen 
what they had observed of the German 














spirit of to-day. Naturally I received 
the most diverse answers from my sur- 
prised friends. The most conscien- 
tious ones objected that it was well- 
nigh impossible to ascertain the spirit 
of a people of more than 60 million 
souls, each possessing an individuality 
of its own. But this very answer, point- 
ing out the general dislike of being 
typed reveals to us a prominent char- 
acteristic of the true German who 
does not care to be catalogued despite 
the levelling influence of the mili- 
tary drill under the former empire. 
His individuality has not been ex- 
hausted by forming innumerable states 
and statelets in the Middle Ages, the re- 
mains of which are our present federal 
states; it shows itself also nowadays in 
a very vivid manner in the impossible 
splintering of the political factions of 
our Reichstag. Americans, ignorant of 
German conditions and not having 
studied them personally, can hardly 
form a true picture of this. All repeat- 
edly attempted measures to overcome 
this evil have to the present day been 
absolutely ineffectual. 

Would you like to become acquaint- 
ed with the futilities of our parties? I 
am sorry I cannot be your guide; I must 
follow another line. Every individual 
German would like best to form a party 
of his own. That is a well-known mat- 
ter. When my friends ask me why I 
take no part in active politics, 1 answer 
them that I am an Ultra-Communist- 
Conservative and that I have not yet 
finished drawing up my programme. 
They understand and laugh. 

Are we to perceive in this trait of the 
German a particularly pronounced love 
of freedom? You will most probably 
remark that other nations possess at 
least as much of it without suffering 
from the same political defect in as 
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high a degree, and I shall have to resign 
myself to the fact that we have simply 
to do with a lack of political discipline, 
the deplorable effects of which show 
themselves often enough in the history 
of our nation. Is our history the con- 
sequence of this defect? Is this defect 
a consequence of the tragic history of 
imperial dreams in the Middle Ages 
and of our varying historical fate as the 
most exposed nation of Central Eu- 
rope? Who can decide this definitely? 

And yet I believe the balance will 
incline toward the latter view. If after 
the war Clemenceau, “the tiger,” show- 
ed the line to be taken by France to 
leave the Germans to themselves and 
their internal discord, because France 
had been accustomed for centuries to 
profit thereby, we shall yet have to 
state that so far the half-century of em- 
- has not passed without giving us a 
asting lesson. 

We have thoroughly realized the im- 
portance of our great unity, and despite 
the unfortunate ending of the war it 
has remained in our memory. Tremen- 
dous was the external pressure weigh- 
ing upon our people and likewise tre- 
mendous the mass of explosives accu- 
mulating internally. Under these most 
difficult circumstances the unity of the 
nation was preserved except for some 
unimportant convulsions which took 
place. This must be considered as an 
enormous feat of strength, and one 
might be tempted to foretell that all 
separatist desires in some western parts 
of the empire occupied by the Allies 
are a thing of the past, all the more as 
this spirit was rs represented by a 
very small but all the noisier minority 
of the population, chiefly by culprits 
and bribable wretches. 

Certainly we can safely affirm that 
separatism—which does not mean the 
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same as the pronounced will of self- 
government of the single states within 
the federal constitution—is practically 
dead. The unity of the empire in the 
mutilated condition in which the Peace 
of Versailles has left it has proved an 
immovable fact despite all internal 
party splits and external shocks. 

This means a great deal and justifies 
us in affirming that individualism and 
unionism keep the balance in the Ger- 
man of to-day; he no more feels in- 
clined to sacrifice the one to the other. 
Should any one wish to talk of the pre- 
ponderance of oneover the other he must 
not forget to mention also the stronger 
tendency for centralizing within the 
federal constitution that is to be noticed 
here and there and not only among the 
ranks of the Social-Democrats. 

With this I think we have already 
touched on the German spirit; this can 
be affirmed with the best conscience 
and will hardly meet with contradiction 
in spite of Bavarian independence. If 
prophets in Germany were not in such 
bad odor since the end of the war, I 
should even feel inclined to say that 
unity will never more be lost to us, un- 
less the League of Nations should in 
case of need prove unable to save us in 
our military impotence from being shat- 
tered by some external force. And even 
such a fate would always only touch us 
temporarily. For in this respect our 
tragic history offers a comfort at the 
same time. Germany has always recov- 
ered, even after the hardest blows. 

Moreover, 2 millions of her sons 
have sacrificed their lives for the unity 
of the “Reich” (German Empire). This 
is an historical fact of the utmost spe- 
cific weight and will not be easily for- 
gotten. In comparison with this, the sec- 
ond sacrificial consecration of our unity, 
the first in 1870, almost disappears. 
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Besides, misfortune lends it a still more 
intensive value. 

All the more amazing, on the other 
hand, it must seem that another factor 
concerning these 2 million German sol- 
diers is completely effaced from the 
German consciousness and appears to 
be of interest only to the chronicler. It 
is the fact—you may consider it credit- 
able or discreditable to us—that these 
2 millions fell by French, English, Rus- 
sian, American, and other bullets. Ger- 
mans in general possess extremely little 
faculty for hating, and bear no ill will, 
especially after the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Napoleon I was vastly astonished 
that the Prussians did not kill a single 
one of his soldiers after the retreat of 
his defeated army from Russia, disor- 
ganized into helpless bands of beggars, 
as he had experienced in Spain, where 
his forces were decimated by the bullets 
and daggers of the inhabitants. 

We have fought innumerable times 
with the French, so that the term “‘he- 
reditary enerhy” is not in any way re- 
markable. The ruins of the Heidelberg 
Castle, those of Hohenbaden crowning 
my native town of Baden-Baden, and 
so many others recall their repeated and 
most unfriendly visits in former times. 
The present occupation of the Rhine 
valley and of the Palatinate, whose 
towns and villages they levelled once 
with the ground, means little more to 
us than the pressure of a tight shoe. And 
yet will you believe me when I assure 
you that nine-tenths of all Germans 
would be happy at the idea of a political 
understanding even of a closer link 
with France, if lasting peace could 
thereby be secured to Europe? 

Will you call want of self-respect that 
which only meets the laws of political 
common sense in a race not born to hate 


blindly? 











Let me lay stress on the fact that this 
was not only the trend of thought of the 
defeated of 1918 but also of the victors 
of 1870, though with this difference: 
that before the World War no German 
would have paid the price of Alsace- 
Lorraine for an alliance with France. 

If one may consider the realization of 
the unquestionable value of our state- 
union (Reichseinheit) in the federal 
sense as a characteristic of the German 
spirit, there are two further points on 
which all Germans, irrespective of party 
(with exception of the Communists) 
or standpoint, are of one mind—that 
is as I have already hinted: the convic- 
tion of the absolute necessity of peace as 
a condition of existence and, secondly, 
the moral strength and saving power of 
work. Let me recall to you that also the 
old empire, only intent upon the de- 
velopment of its economic resources, 
preserved peace to Europe for forty-four 
years. This should not be forgotten. 
How much more is the Germany of 
to-day in its absolute military impotence 
dependent on peace. The weakest of 
our neighbors oe still an army more 
than twice as strong as ours, not to men- 
tion the want of all modern technical 
resources of warfare on our side caused 
by the Peace Treaty. If our wings had 
not been clipped in every way, we 
might well represent the ideal Euro- 
pean angel of peace. 

Every additional word is unneces- 
sary. Even the strictest Conservatives 
recognize clearly our real situation. It 
will have to be proved, as said above, 
whether the League of Nations in case 
of need is strong enough to place in 
their proper places those despotically 
inclined against a disarmed nation of 
60 millions. Quite a new problem! 
However, one circumstance seems to 
offer a more reliable voucher for our 
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safety. It cannot be to the advantage of 
certain powers destined to keep a watch- 
ful eye on the peace in Central Europe 
to permit Germany to be still further 
debilitated. 

The virtue unanimously accorded to 
the Germans by even the least sympa- 
thetic of their foreign critics was dili- 
gence. You might almost come to be- 
lieve that the Creator had for this rea- 
son designated us to be the honey-pur- 
veyors of all Europe. Whether the 
owner of the bees deprive them of their 
honey or not, the bee must work. I can- 
not pretend that we are very delighted 
with this mission, which seems to be 
ours for years to come. 

Work, however, has always been a 
creed in Germany, and is to-day more 
than ever a sheer necessity. If formerly 
prejudices existed, they did not apply to 
work as such but to menial work or 
business, and that only among some of 
the upper ten. This also has changed. 
No German is unhappy when he has to 
work hard, but is so when he is con- 
demned to a life of idleness, as, unfor- 
tunately, so many are for whom there 
is simply no work. The unavoidable dole 
to the unemployed has, it is true, bred 
mischief, as the war did before: but the 
general will to work, the genuine pride 
in providing for oneself, remains in 
most cases. We all know that nothing 
but indefatigable work will in the long 
run help us to rise, though for the pres- 
ent it affords for the great majority of 
Germans but a bare sufficiency, leaving 
no surplus. 

We may, however, not disregard that 
reviving prosperity will be the best safe- 
guard of internal peace and a guaranty 
for the durability of the republic. If 
there is unanimity on the importance of 
unity, peace, and work among the Ger- 
mans, there is no unanimity in the way 
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we bear our national misfortune and in 
certain deductions drawn therefrom. 

Every nation argues from its own 
standpoint. The Germans, of course, 
were inwardly convinced of their full 
right just as every other nation engaged 
in the war. Their cause was a sacred 
one in their eyes. “God with us” was on 
our banners and in our hearts. “We 
went to war with clean hands,” says 
Hindenburg. We considered ourselves 
to be at least as good Christians as any- 
body in the world. 

How was it possible under these cir- 
cumstances that unparalleled sacrifices 
and feats should have ended with an 
unparalleled collapse? There are many 
who judge history in the spirit of He- 
brew history. According to this idea a 
power rules history dispensing reward 
and punishment for merit and sin. 

Militarism and materialism were, ac- 
cording to the words of these castigators 
among our own ranks, the Moloch and 
Baal to whom we were supposed to 
have gone over from the high culture 
ideals under the sign of which we had 
lived in the Golden Age of our philoso- 
phy and poetry or from the religious 
ideals of the Reformation. They stigma- 
tized this turning away from the Ger- 
man poets to technics, economy, gen- 
eral drill, and world politics as treach- 
ery to the German soul. They saw in 
the unfortunate ending to the war a di- 
vine punishment, a just dispensation of 
Providence, who, like the rest of the 
world, preferred the harmless German 
dreamer to the more inconvenient Ger- 
man chemist, business man, engineer, 
and soldier. 

The disarmament by the enemy was 
not necessary; the nation broke the 
weapons with which for four years it 
had so often triumphed until it reached 
the point of misery. An elementary 
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cosmopolitan movement in connection 
with Wilson’s Fourteen Points took 
hold of the nation that had felt itself 
separated and excluded from the rest of 
the world. Schiller’s words, “Seid um- 
schlungen, Millionen, diesen Kuss der 
ganzen Welt” (Be embraced, millions, 
this kiss to the whole world), exercised 
their well-known irresistible spell. A 
strong wave of occultism swept the 
country as a kind of ultraidealism. An 
onslaught began against the materially 
inclined exact sciences and their arro- 
gant claim to mental supremacy. This 
was the harrowing spectacle the Ger- 
man spirit presented in its unspeakable 
disappointment and despair. 
Opposed, however, to these Jeremi- 
ahs, as I will call them, in whose eyes 
we were great sinners, and who vied 
with each other in attributing the guilt 
of the misfortune to us alone by giving 
vent to passionate self-accusation and 
self-abasement, there was a party of 
Jobs, as I will call them. They were 
and are far from losing their self-respect 
even in the greatest misery in spite of 
their sorrow bordering on despair. 
Job 29:14: 
I put on righteousness and it clothed me; 
My justice was as a robe and a diadem. 
Job 30:1: 
But now they that are younger than I have 
me in derision. 
Job 30:9: 
And now I am become their song, 
Yea, I am a byword unto them. 
Job 32:1: 
So these three men ceased to answer Job be- 
cause he was righteous in his own eyes. 


It would have little meaning to de- 
fend the standpoint of the Jobs to 
American readers as the only justifiable 
one. We naturally see things in a differ- 
ent light. But one thing is absolutely 
clear to me; that is, that you, that means 
all true Americans, would be Jobs at 
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least, if not more, in our place. The de- 
vice, “Right or wrong, my country,” 
goes much further than Job, and it was 
not “Made in Germany.” 

The United States in their totality 
have never experienced a great national 
misfortune and they are not likely to 
do so, considering the size of the coun- 
try and its geographical position. Onl 
the Southern States had once to drink 
the bitter cup to the very dregs, and so 
they know what it means. But time 
heals wounds. 

Too short a time has, however, 
elapsed for us. Jeremiahs and Jobs 
are opposed to each other as to the deep- 
er causes of our misfortune, though 
much less sharply now than in the first 
years of our catastrophe. The former 
will have to realize that not only the 
unjust are humiliated by God; the latter 
—that also the just have to bow down 
before the inscrutable will of the Al- 
mighty. Both will have to find each 
other in what is truly German. At any 
rate, dull resignation is not given to 
us. ““Faust”’ is a part of our gospel. This 
our greatest German poem, though in 
general built upon the idea of the Book 
of Job, is yet filled with strong Ger- 
manic instincts, and its hero is not the 
type of pure holiness. A strong nature 
coping with life in every way can hard- 
ly be as immaculate as Job. If only the 
well-spring of good is alive in him, such 
a man will atone by deeds for the sins 
in which he has been entangled. Nei- 
ther self-abasement nor self-justifica- 
tion, only strength, strength that forces 
irresistibly onward and upward, is im- 
perative. This is the idea of Faust, and 
in this the divided spirits of Germany 
will unite again, no doubt. 

Only one must not imagine to one- 
self those deeds as M. Poincaré does, 
who has reckoned the war-debt obliga- 
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tion of Germany as 132 milliards (bil- 
lions). The entire national fortune of 
pre-war rich Germany amounted to 
250-300 milliards. That would approx. 
imately mean that the Germans would 
no more own their native soil, but that 
they would be generously permitted to 
cultivate it diligently for all time for 
the benefit of their former adversaries 
as a nation of helots. 

I do not speak of the legal right of 
such a claim—legal rights are cheap in 
the hands of the mighty—but purely 
and solely of the possibility of its fulfil- 
ment and of a policy insisting on it. 
Who does not realize that such a joke 
cannot be inflicted upon the second 
greatest nation of Europe without being 
a permanent latent danger to the peace 
of the Continent, even though it be the 
most long-suffering nation on earth? 
This must be especially acknowledged 
and accentuated by the most dispassion- 
ate judge and truest friend of peace who 
does not believe in the immutability of 
power and political combinations how- 
ever firmly and surely they appear to 
be anchored for the moment. 

A policy, on the other hand, that 
makes use of powerful conjunctions to 
attain its objects seems to me better 
than a policy that presumes on power. 
Idealism of this kind goes hand in hand 
with mathematics. Germany has shown 
her candid wish for peace in Locarno 
and Geneva, and did so even though the 
Rhineland and the Palatinate were 
still occupied by our former enemies 
and present colleagues in the League of 
Nations. Europe needs a peace based 
on the spirit and the welfare of the na- 
tions. Germany has not succeeded in 
attaining that object. We shall sce 
whether France, once more the leading 
power on the Continent, will have more 


luck with it; but then she will finally 
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have to turn from the gratification of 
her triumph and from a policy of stran- 
gulation to a truly European one. 

Germany does not dream of shirk- 
ing her obligations. We have lost and 
must pay. This is simple logic. Every 
one sees it. Only the burden must not 
be heavier than can be borne. It must 
be made possible for the Germans, 
after their terrible losses, after paying 
the unheard-of public taxes, and their 
cost of living, to put aside a modest 
nest-egg for their old age. But how 
shall this be managed considering the 
curtailed export of our industry—that 
is to say—our chief income, the Dawes 
obligations, and the charge of support- 
ing the tremendous number of war-in- 
valids, widows, and orphans, the unem- 
ployed, and the disabled old people 
who lost everything during the infla- 
tion! 

I know, for instance, an old doctor of 
eighty who had made a fortune in a 
life of untiring activity; enough to sup- 
port himself and his invalid wife. He 
received until recently a public dole of 
twelve dollars a month, and his rela- 
tives scraped a few more marks to- 
gether for the old people. Summer and 
winter he shuffled to the soup-kitchen 
to fetch some food in a tin pail for him- 
self and his feeble-minded wife. She 
died a short time ago and this helper of 
suffering humanity was taken to the 
poor-house. He is one in a hundred 
thousand. Let the following sums speak 
for themselves: 795,000 war-invalids, 
and among them 1,800 blind, cost the 
state 333 million marks a year; 375,- 
000 war-widows, 780,000 war-or- 
phans, and 232,000 needy parents re- 
ceive 394 million marks. 

Science is food! How can Germany 
afford the indispensable expenses for 
its scientific institutes utterly handicap- 
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from the holy community of human 
culture because she has lost the war? 
Is a nation entitled to a cultured exist- 
ence only after winning a war? 

And, furthermore, how shall Com- 
munism at length be kept down in a 
country where general discontent is fed 
by intolerable, strangling taxes? If it 
is good to know that life is to be built 
on the foundation of heroism, it is not 
good to nourish the heroism of despair 
by cruel force. 

What German would be foolish 
enough to utter one word sounding 
like threat? We have fallen too low. 
But I ask: Is it wise to place the great 
civilized nation in the centre of Europe 
that has given the world a Goethe, 
Kant, Beethoven, that has founded its 
idea of freedom irrespective of things 
mechanical, under a political and eco- 
nomical pressure of unheard-of harsh- 
ness? And I want above all to ask those 
Americans who carried arms against 
us: Does it meet with their approval to 
see their former adversary in invisible 
but no less unworthy bonds of slavery? 
I cannot believe this. Did not we sol- 
diers know that every one of us did but 
his sacred duty ? 

A politician’s profession is, of course, 
somewhat different to a soldier’s; it is 
that of a sober calculator, but let him 
be a clever one, as he, too, must take 
into consideration humaneness and re- 
spect toward the defeated adversary as 
a factor of certain value. 

And wherefore do the German peo- 
ple bear no malice toward America? 
Do we Germans wish, perhaps, to make 
up feebly once more? Oh, no! Nothing 
is further from the minds of the Ger- 
mans of to-day. But wherefore then? 
I will tell you. Because the first dove 
with the olive-branch, the first sign of 














humanity, came from across the sea. It 
was for our miserable, half-starved chil- 
dren, and it was a real soldier that 
placed himself at the head of the move- 
ment. Never will the German nation 
forget this. Call this sentimentality 
whosoever will! 

The second thing was the enforce- 
ment of the Dawes Plan in the teeth of 
a world of opposition as a first still im- 
perfect attempt at reconciling our lia- 
bility with our capability of payment. 

The third reason is the confidence 
that the American nation has placed, 
and still places, in us as our banker, 
thus helping us to re-establish our in- 
dustrial life on a sound basis, which 
certainly does not exclude a certain 
amount of practical self-interest on her 
side. 

And, finally, there is still one point 
to be mentioned; namely, Americans 
are again visiting our country and our 
spas in ever-increasing numbers, alto- 
gether giving us the feeling of people 
superior to and free of the spasms of 
war. War is an affair of states; individu- 
als do their duty. And war is over. Thus 
their noble-minded attitude. This is a 
great thing, a very great thing. And 
yet you must not take it amiss if I and 
many of my countrymen firmly trust 
that this will not be the last cause for 
gratitude on the part of my unfortunate 
country toward the United States. 

Besides the conviction of our inex- 
tinguishable vitality, besides the suc- 
cess we are entitled to expect from our 
indefatigable efforts and the glowing 
example of Hindenburg, the personifi- 
cation of our most unselfish ideals—it 
is not in the last place—this trust in 
“Broad America’s” support that allows 
us to look confidently and undauntedly 
into the future. 

Self-help is a supreme law for man 
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and, therefore, also for a nation of men. 
But sad as it is, self-help alone does not 
suffice for our salvation. Take the lofti- 
est principle as a great reality, it never- 
theless has its boundaries in other re- 
alities. How does this word “self-help” 
sound in the ears of a man who lies 
in a hole with broken bones! Germany 
has learnt what solidarity of nations 
means. 

“The Germans smile through their 
tragedy” an American wrote home last 
summer from his travels in Germany. 
The general spirit of ardor, of cease- 
less regeneration, struck him and many 
of his countrymen agreeably. They felt 
in the spirit of the “Fatherland” some- 
thing akin to their own. The German 
oak has not withered. But there is still 
too much of tragedy in Germany. The 
burden that weighs on us most heavily 
after the tremendous crisis we have 
gone through is the reparation problem. 

Iam a physician and not a noo 
thank God, and therefore I will not dis- 
cuss the matter. But two principles ap- 
pear to me to be of fundamental im- 
portance, not only to us Germans but 
in quite as great a measure to our credi- 
tors: 

Firstly: Germany takes and receives 
loans only for productive purposes. 

Secondly: The reparation payments 
have to be raised from the industries 
that have benefited by the loan—viz., 
from our labor, and must consequently 
be gauged by these possibilities. 

It seems to me the first of these points 
is more clearly recognized by those re- 
sponsible on both sides than the second. 
Both, however, are equally necessary. 
Any deviation from one of them would 
infallibly aggravate the evil instead of 
alleviating it, which is certainly intend- 
ed, because it lies in the interest of all. 
In the ancient Norse saga Gimles, the 
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new Walhalla’s golden roof, rises again 
from destruction after the “Twilight of 
the Gods.” This saga almost takes the 
place of a faith with the Germans— 
“The Germans smile through their 
tragedy.” 

But the path to be followed can be 
indifferent to no one—I venture to say 
not even to a free citizen of the great 
United States. Every nation of course 
has a genius of her own, but there was 
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a poet who sang both for you and for 
S: 


u 
SALUT AU MONDE! 


“What cities the light or the warmth pene- 
trate, I penetrate those cities myself, 
All islands to which birds wing their way, 
I wing my way myself. 
Toward you all in America’s Name 
I raise high the perpendicular hand, I make 
the signal, 
To remain after me in sight forever, 
For all the haunts and homes of men.” 
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As I Like It 


BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
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N the evening of Maundy Thurs- 

@) day and on the following Sat- 
urday afternoon Bach’s “The 

Passion of Our Lord, according to Saint 
Matthew,” was produced in New York 
under the leadership of that consum- 
mate artist, Ossip Gabrilowitsch. In 
many ways the occasion was memo- 
rable. Two special trains brought from 
Detroit the Symphony Orchestra and 
the large company of singers composing 
the Madrigal Club and the Orpheus 
Club. The soloists were Madame Mat- 
zenauer, Madame Vreeland, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Richard Crooks, and Fred 
Patton. Advance notices in the papers 
had requested the audience to wear 
black clothes, and to refrain from ap- 
plause. Carnegie Hall was sold out, and 
a vast number of men and women pre- 
ferred to stand rather than to miss the 
music. Mr. Gabrilowitsch prefaced the 
performance with an admirable exposi- 
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tory lecture, explaining the nature of 
the piece, its peculiarities, the necessary 
cuts, and then with a dignity, reverence, 
and sincerity characteristic of a devout 
priest—and Mr. Gabrilowitsch always 
seems to me the high priest of music— 
spoke with deeply moving solemnity of 
the Passion itself. 

The three Detroit organizations were 
assisted by the boy choir of St. Thomas’s 
Church, New York. The chorales were 
sung by Detroit choirs placed far back 
in the auditorium and in the galleries, 
which added an effect indescribably 
beautiful and impressive. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch conducted without the score— 
an amazing feat of memory—and he 
was imitated in this respect by Madame 
Matzenauer. I am still hoping that some 
day I may see repeated the extraordi- 
nary tour de force of Hans von Bilow, 
who on certain occasions not only con- 
ducted without the score but forced 











every member of the orchestra to dis- 
pense with it, so with no sheets of pa- 
per and no racks, the players, with their 
eyes fixed on their leader, worked away 
as if inspired. 

Those who object to conducting 
without the score have sometimes main- 
tained that the leader must see in his 
mind every note of every instrument— 
a manifest impossibility; this objection 
is of no moment, for even with the score 
in front of him it is likewise impossible 
for the conductor to see every note. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch expressed the 
wish that on some future occasion he 
might produce the entire “Saint Mat- 
thew Passion”’ without cuts; this would 
mean giving the first half one day and 
the concluding portion the next. 1 echo 
this wish, and when he does it, may I 
be there to hear and worship! 

Mr. Jefferson Webb, the admirable 
vice-president and manager of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, deserves 
great credit for carrying through suc- 
cessfully the practical details of this dif- 
ficult undertaking. Ability and energy 
are characteristic of this man. 

The fact that these organizations 
made this special pilgrimage from De- 
troit to New York to produce this 
mighty work gave to the occasion an 
unusual interest and importance. It was 
like going in the old days to the “Pas- 
sion Play,” or going to Bayreuth to hear 
“Parsifal.”” I wonder if all music-lovers 
in America realize how much we owe 
to Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who is not only 
a great conductor and a great pianist 
but who is a man of the deepest sin- 
cerity, loftiest ideals, and nobility of 
character. His heart and brain work to- 
gether. It is a great thing for Americans 
that we have such a musician and such 
a man. 


The thirteenth - century cathedrals, 
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the sixteenth-century paintings of the 
Holy Family, and the eighteenth-cen- 
tury music of Bach were all born of 
faith. Apart from the genius displayed 
in these incomparable productions, 
there was inspiring them all the deepest 
conviction. It is partly because Mr. Ga- 
brilowitsch has this fundamental and 
devout sincerity that everything he does 
is so impressive. 

On Good Friday afternoon, as has 
been my custom for many years, I heard 
“Parsifal” at the Metropolitan. Frau 
Kappel for the first time sang Kundry 
in America, and captivated the audi- 
ence. The Metropolitan has had an un- 
usually successful season, and among 
the novelties was Puccini’s ‘‘La Ron- 
dine,” which is really an operetta, 
pretty, sentimental, graceful, and di- 
verting. It is gorgeously mounted. 

The theatrical season has been far 
above the average. The Theatre Guild 
productions have been admirable, and 
Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory 
Theatre has more than justified itself. 
She has the right combination of brains 
and courage. Among the new plays first 
place must be given to Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Strange Interlude.” This play in nine 
acts, now available in book form, is 
both abnormal and revolting in certain 
aspects, but its sincerity and power are 
so remarkable I would not have missed 
it for anything. We may not always like 
Mr. O’Neill’s choice of material, but, 
as Augustine Birrell says, “Let us not 
quarrel with genius.” The acting of this 
piece I have not seen surpassed—no, 
not by the Russian players. Mr. George 
Kelly, in “Behold the Bridegroom,” 
wrote a deeply affecting and stirring 
play, which has since been printed, as 
every good play should be; Walter 
Hampden made a splendid pageant out 
of “Henry V”; Otis Skinner, Mrs. 
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Fiske, and Henrietta Crosman revived 
“Merry Wives of Windsor”; and Win- 
throp Ames’s beautiful production of 
“Merchant of Venice,” with George 
Arliss and Peggy Wood, I have already 
praised. Ibsen came into his own with 
Mr. Hampden’s brilliant production of 
“An Enemy of the People,” and Eva Le 
Gallienne gave three of the Ibsen mas- 
terpieces. One of the best new comedies 
in New York is “The Royal Family,” 
from the deft hands of George Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Galsworthy’s 
finest piece since “Loyalties,” that is to 
say “Escape,” was magnificently acted 
by Leslie Howard. The most exciting 
mystery play I ever saw was “The Si- 
lent House,” at which the audience be- 
came uncontrollable. Philip Barry pro- 
duced an immensely successful comedy, 
“Paris Bound.” Imported from Eng- 
land was “And So To Bed,” a clever 
dramatization of Pepys, and from the 
same country came a delightful comedy 
of murder, “Interference,” and a re- 
vival of “Our Betters,” which I saw in 
London in 1924. Helen Hayes added 
to previously well-deserved triumphs in 
a tragic American play, “Coquette,” 
which made even the cynical critics 
snuffe. The Theatre Guild revived 
Shaw’s great play “The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma” in a manner that almost, 
though not quite, equalled Granville- 
Barker’s superb production. How I 
wish Granville-Barker would return 
and give us his “Madras House” and 
other things! “Porgy,” the negro play, 
was one of the events of a remarkable 
season. And I record my gratitude to 
Florenz Ziegfeld for producing an en- 
chanting version of “The Three Mus- 
keteers” with the wholly satisfactory 
Dennis King as the Gascon. 

Every day in every way I rejoice that 
I live so near New York. 


One curious repetition which I may 
have been the only one to witness 
should be recorded. On a certain Thurs- 
day afternoon I went to see “Interfer- 
ence” at the Lyceum Theatre. In the 
middle of the second act the leading 
man was violently threatening a certain 
woman, who was intelligently present- 
ed by Miss McDonell. At exactly the 
proper moment she fainted, beautifully, 
thoroughly, impressively. Not a person 
in the audience suspected the truth until 
her threatener requested “Sterling” to 
lower the curtain. When this had been 
done, a man came before the curtain 
and announced: “Miss McDonell has 
fainted. We must ask the kind indul- 
gence of the audience to wait five min- 
utes in order to see if she can proceed. 
If she is unable to do so, we must find 
her understudy.” In five minutes, and 
to great applause, Miss McDonell did 
proceed, and pluckily finished the per- 
formance. Well, exactly two weeks 
after this strange interlude, I was in the 
neighboring Belasco Theatre, witness- 
ing “The Bachelor Father.” In the 
course of the second act the curtain was 
rung down; a man came before it and 
said: “‘Miss June Walker is ill. She 
fainted at the close of the first act; we 
must ask the kind indulgence of the au- 
dience to wait five minutes to see if she 
will be able to continue. If she cannot, 
we must find her understudy.” In five 
minutes, and to great applause, Miss 
Walker did continue, and pluckily fin- 
ished the performance. Now then: is 
there a peculiar fatality attached to 
Thursday matinées, or did these charm- 
ing actresses faint just because I was in 
the audience ? 


A permanent memorial to Thomas 
Hardy is to be erected in England to 
take the triple form of an obelisk in 














Wessex, a collection of his manuscripts 
and memorabilia, and the preservation 
of his birthplace. It is hoped that Amer- 
ica will contribute $15,000 toward this 
project, and we ought to do it. Those 
who wish to contribute may send their 
gifts to the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
The collection will now be taken. 

Sinclair Lewis’s new novel, “The 
Man Who Knew Coolidge,” shows that 
in one respect the clever Mr. Lewis re- 
sembles the D. A. R. He has a Black 
List, which includes Coolidge and his 
admirers, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Kiwanis and similar clubs, and various 
popular clergymen and journalists. Mr. 
Lewis’s astonishing gift of mimicry, in 
which he is unexcelled by any writer 
of our time, is here displayed in its full 
fruition. His gift is unique. For page 
after page a monologue is maintained, 
revealing the unalloyed Babbittry of one 
of the most colossal bores imaginable. 
He is perfect; we have seen and heard 
him, and no doubt there is something 
of him in us all. But the very perfection 
of this imitation makes the book in- 
tolerable. In real life, when we see a man 
like this, we flee shuddering. Why then 
should we endure his hellish monotony 
through scores of pages, unrelieved by 
even the suggestion that the world con- 
tains something different? And I wish 
to Heaven, now that Mr. Lewis has 
abundantly displayed his great gifts in 
**Main Street” and in “Babbitt,”’ that he 
himself would write something differ- 
ent. He used to be, and I suppose is 
now, a passionate lover of beauty and 
what he regards as truth. Why not re- 
veal them by some method other than 
showing their opposites? As Isabel Pat- 
erson says: “It is a pity.” 

If a man gave a perfect imitation of 
the noise made by a saw-mill, we should 
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laugh; but if he kept it up for three 
hours? 

The same conviction is forced home 
by reading a new and exceedingly in- 
teresting book, “Contemporary Ameri- 
can Authors,” each essay written by an 
English critic associated with the Lon- 
don Mercury, the whole being under 
the supervision of the accomplished edi- 
tor J. C. Squire, with an introduction 
by “our” Doctor Canby. The essay on 
Lewis justly says that of all living 
American writers he is the best known 
outside of his native land. It justly prais- 
es “‘Babbitt,” “Main Street,” and the 
characters in “Arrowsmith.” And it 
justly condemns “Elmer Gantry” as a 
sad decline. 

Other American writers considered 
in this work are our three foremost liv- 
ing poets, Robinson, Frost, Lindsay; 
our novelists Edith Wharton, Willa 
Cather, Dreiser, Hergesheimer, etc. 
The estimates on the whole are very 
fair, and those who imagine that all 
British critics despise American writers 
should read this excellent little book. 

I am grateful to my friend Clive Du- 
Val for calling my attention to one of 
the best stories of English school life I 
have ever read, ““The Lanchester Tradi- 
tion,” by G. F. Bradby. It is beautifully 
written, full of insight and sympathy. 
Any one who has ever been a teacher— 
and who has not ?—will find here what 
he has often looked for in vain. 

“The Greene Murder Case”’ is at last 
available in book form. It is much the 
best of its author’s productions. Philo 
Vance is often irritating to the reader, 
but on the whole he is the best amateur 
detective since Sherlock Holmes. In 
lecturing on new books at the Town 
Hall in New York to my “Saturday’s 
Children,” I committed the unpardon- 
able sin. Quite inadvertently I let out 
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the identity of the murderer. I have 
never done such a thing before and I 
hope and believe I never shall again. 

Miss Frances H. Bickford, librarian 
of the Central High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn., sends me the following note 
containing matter new to me, which 
will interest readers of ““The Greene 
Murder Case”’: 


I wonder if you have noticed the slip in 
Connecticut law which the author has made 
in the final instalment. In the letter from the 
Reverend Anthony Seymour it is stated that 
the marriage between Sibella and Von Blon 
was performed in Stamford on a license is- 
sued in New Haven. This is quite an impos- 
sibility in this state. I well remember the 
perturbation of my father, newly come to 
Connecticut and not reckoning on the differ- 
ence in state laws, when he had to marry a 
couple twice over because he had not noticed 
that their license was issued in Monroe while 
he performed the ceremony in Huntington. 
The kindness of the town clerk saved him 
from what might have been a serious situa- 
tion. I believe that five days’ notice must also 
be given by non-residents. Of course these 
minor details do not detract from the interest 
of the story. 


Of the numerous doctors’ theses in 
literature that I have read during the 
last ten years three stand out conspicu- 
ously for their importance, significance, 
and appeal to the general reader. These 
are “The Death of Marlowe,” by Doc- 
tor Hotson, “Bernard Mandeville,” by 
Doctor F. B. Kaye, and “Browning's 
Parleyings,” by Doctor W. C. DeVane. 
Northwestern University is fortunate in 
having among its professors of English 
such a man as Kaye. He is a brilliant 
research scholar, an excellent and in- 
spiring teacher, with an original and 
interesting mind. His book on Mande- 
ville takes a clutch on the reader. Pro- 
fessor DeVane’s book on the “Parley- 
ings” ranks with Judge John Marshall 
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Gest’s work “The Old Yellow Book” 
and A. K. Cook’s commentary on ““The 
Ring and the Book” as the most im- 
portant contributions to Browning 
scholarship that have appeared since 
Griffin and Minchin’s “‘Life.”” Doctor 
DeVane has taken one of the dullest and 
least valuable of Browning’s produc- 
tions because it afforded a field for orig- 
inal research; he has made the most of 
it, and discovered much new material 
of high value. With the natural enthu- 
siasm of the discoverer, he has, I think, 
overstressed the expression of Brown- 
ing’s own opinions, something that al- 
ways seemed abhorrent to this poet. I 
mean that if Browning himself should 
read this book, I am sure he would not 
agree that he had given himself away so 
intentionally and so deliberately; nor 
would he admit that in order to preserve 
his mother’s religious faith, he had de- 
nied the evidence of reason. But the ac- 
tual matters brought out by our inves- 
tigator, such as the allusions to Carlyle 
and Disraeli, and the wealth of hither- 
to-undiscovered material, make this a 
work of the highest importance. It is 
regrettable that some of the reviewers 
missed the real significance of the book 
and the author’s intention; for example, 
one review, with the detestable title 
“Browning Debunked,” says that Doc- 
tor DeVane has shown that Browning 
was a peevish old man. As Doctor De- 
Vane does not believe that, he naturally 
has not shown it. Browning was peev- 
ish to the exact degree that Roosevelt 
was blasé. 

A distinguished American scientist, 
who has made important contributions 
to anthropology, writes me a letter that 
ought to be published for two reasons: 
it is a fine thing to see a first-rate man 
of science reading for pleasure Greek 
drama in the original; and the 














testimony to Browning’s “homespun” 
knowledge of Greek is worth having. 


Last year I made up my mind to try to 
realize a thirty years intention of reading the 
body of Greek tragedy, and during the sum- 
mer covered very carefully, looking up every- 
thing, 20 plays of the 33. I took along 
Browning’s Agamemnon. | was familiar with 
Balaustion, a running translation and com- 
mentary on the Alcestis, and I expected some- 
thing the same. Of course the translation of 
the Alcestis is all right, but pretty free in 
spots. I read the Agamemnon myself first, 
and got badly bogged in some of the Cho- 
ruses. Eventually I worked out something 
that seemed reasonable. Then I took Brown- 
ing and went over the whole thing with him. 

It astounded me to find the exactitude of 
the translation. It is so literal in places as to 
be rough and not too intelligible; but the grip 
on the Greek that he must have had stag- 
gered me. I could even tell that he had 
adopted certain readings rather than others. 
He cleared up all my difficulties except where 
his text seemed to be divergent from the one 
I used. I need not say that his rendering was 
supremely right and in the spirit of the origi- 
nal wherever there was a demand for flight 
or a call for austerity and rigidity. It seems to 
me that Aeschylus saw a grand passage com- 
ing—or felt it boiling inside him—and rose 
mightily—more mightily than Sophocles or 
Euripides—to the situation. Well, Browning 
seemed to get the swing too and ascend with 
him. 


The friendship of Goethe and Schil- 
ler was like that of Hamlet and Hora- 
tio. Goethe admired the moral austerity 
and steadfastness of Schiller—“there 
was in Schiller’s mind nothing vulgar.” 
Horatio loved Hamlet with devotion; 
a devotion that had the element of wor- 
ship toward a mystery. For there were 
things in Hamlet unfathomable by 
Horatio, as Schiller recognized but 
could not measure the subtlety of 
Goethe. 


A new book by the English mystic 
Evelyn Underhill, called “Man and the 
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Supernatural,” is profound, wise, elo- 
quent. I recommend it to clergymen 
who have lost their faith in God; to 
clergymen who believe that social and 
political work is the essence of religion; 
to all who believe that “God” is the 
creation of human fear or tribal super- 
stitions; for this book is a foundational 
book, and the author has no qualms 
over the word “supernatural.” If any 
one asks me if I believe in the superna- 
tural, I answer: “‘Of course.” It is inter- 
esting to see that so many earnest people 
try to _— “God” by an immense 
variety of subjective emotions, when it 
is at least possible that the reason for 
the almost universal concept of God is 
simply—God. I sometimes think we 
need the ministrations of the lady from 
Philadelphia. It is as though a dozen 
persons were looking at a tree, while 
each one tries to explain by some sub- 
jective process or tribal hallucination 
why it is they think they see a tree. Fi- 
nally, the lady above mentioned sug- 
gests that it is at least possible that the 
reason they think they see a tree is be- 
cause they do. 

Mr. Thomas Moult has written a 
much-needed book on Sir James Barrie, 
devoting chief attention and emphasis 
to the playwright’s early years. It is a 
good book on a good subject. In the 
London papers the author has fallen 
foul of St. John Ervine; they have start- 
ed a controversy on what is called Bar- 
rieolatry. But why is Mr. Ervine wast- 
ing his substance in riotous controver- 
sies? He ought to be writing another 
play as good as “John Ferguson” or 
“Jane Clegg.” Those are two of the best 
English plays of the twentieth century; 
and the former laid the foundation for 
the success of the New York Theatre 
Guild. 

Fowler Wright’s novel “Deluge”’ is 
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a fanciful and imaginative story of the 
future. The rushing of a mighty wind, 
a flood, and the gentle but effective 
sinking of the land have destroyed most 
of the earth’s inhabitants. Those isolat- 
ed few who remain in England, instead 
of combining for mutual protection, en- 
gage in a war of extermination; so dear- 
ly does the human animal love fighting. 
There are not nearly enough women to 
go around, which leads to further com- 
plications, and this seems to have been 
too much for the author, who leaves 
things in a mess at the end. There are 
many diatribes directed against the 
present way of living, but no valuable 
suggestions for improvement. How- 
ever, it is a good yarn. I wonder if any 
one can give me the name of the au- 
thor of a short story I read nearly forty 
years ago called “The End of All.” It 
graphically described the coming of a 
mighty and steady wind, which rose to 
such velocity that it wiped out the earth. 
“Chicago was cut off at four o'clock.” 

Mr. J. McIntyre, in “Stained Sails,” 
has treated that familiar hero of ro- 
mance John Paul Jones in a refresh- 
ingly original manner. He gives a psy- 
chological twist to the story that to me 
is quite new and decidedly interesting. 

Professor Charles C. Torrey, a Bib- 
lical scholar of international fame, has 
produced a highly important work call- 
ed “The Second Isaiah.” His conclu- 
sions are so new that they will start 
sharp controversies among scholars. It 
would be an impertinence for me to ex- 
press an opinion; but I can say that to 
those who are interested in Old Testa- 
ment literature, even though they may 
be as ignorant of Hebrew as I am, this 
book will be inspiring and also instruc- 
tive. 

Some three years ago in this column 
I called attention to a brief novel by an 
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American living in Spain. The author 
has the inappropriate name of W. B. 
Trites, and his book was called “‘Ask 
the Young.” Now he has produced an- 
other short novel which is deservedly 
attracting much favorable comment, 
“The Gypsy.” It is beautifully written, 
with extraordinary economy and fe- 
licity of language. Every word counts. 
It is a tragedy so poignant that I shall 
not succeed in forgetting it. Further- 
more, it constitutes a powerful plea for 
absolute monogamy. Now nothing 
could be further from the author’s 
method than teaching or preaching or 
moralizing. He is an artist, singularly 
detached and aloof. His method is scru- 
pulously objective. But many men and 
women are merely big children; not 
content with what they have, they will 
always be crying for the moon. They 
don’t know when they are well off, 
even as we do not begin to appreciate 
the happiness of ordinary health until 
we become sick. Thus many married 
men and women, who are getting along 
well enough as this world goes, and are 
at all events enjoying all the happiness 
they deserve, are fascinated by the mo- 
mentary appearance on the scene of a 
stranger, who seems to their clouded 
sight wildly desirable; and just as chil- 
dren are not satisfied with wholesome 
food, but cry for a lollipop, so these de- 
luded idiots run awhoring after a novel- 
ty. Then when it is too late, they would 
give all they possess if they could only 
restore the status quo, even as an invalid 
would give anything for health, just 
plain ordinary health. Every one should 
read “The Gypsy,” because every one 
needs the terrific lesson it drives home 
with such cold steel. Forbidden fruit 
has always appealed to children, and, 
unfortunately, many never reach years 


of discretion. They will play with fire. 














I remember reading in a magazine 
some forty years ago a poem that I am 
not sure I am quoting correctly. I can- 
not remember the name of the author. 
“In the olden days, 
Arthur loved his queen. 


Guinevere loved Arthur not, 
Lost in love for Lancelot. 


If, dear, one should think you 
Somewhat cold and high, 

This might be wise—to ponder well, 
In seeking fire one might find hell.” 


H. L. Mencken cannot be accused of 
being an evangelist or a missionary; his 
most salient characteristic is not moral 
enthusiasm. But in an article in The 
Nation he advised those who wish 
peace, contentment, and happiness to 
observe absolute monogamy. It may be 
remembered how often and how earn- 
estly Schopenhauer insisted that the al- 
lurements of the senses were invariably 
illusions. Nothing is such a cheat as Na- 
ture. 

Mr. William Walker, of Albany, 
sends me a cutting from an English 
newspaper that throws a curious light 
on human nature. A municipal orches- 
tra concert was being given in a hall 
at Folkestone. Mr. C. E. Mumford, 
who is an alderman, a borough magis- 
trate, and a member of the Kent 
County Council, entered the room, took 
a seat at a table, ordered coffee, and be- 
gan to read a book. In order to get a 
better light, he turned his back to the 
— and was quietly enjoying him- 
self, reading and listening to the music. 
But two men immediately approached 
him; one called him a damned cad, and 
the other said he was insulting the au- 
dience and the orchestra by sitting with 
his back turned to the stage, and in- 
sisted that he be forcibly ejected. Alder- 
man Mumford, like many men in a 
similar predicament, became more and 
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more angry the longer he reflected on 
this lesson in etiquette, and I cannot 
blame him. He said to a reporter: 

I am a peaceful old man of 71, but at the 
time I felt like hitting both men. I went into 
the building to enjoy the music, and to read 
my book, and I did not think that I was doing 
any harm by reading or sitting as I did. I am 
taking legal advice in the matter. 


Self-constituted censors of other peo- 
ple’s behavior are perhaps the most ir- 
ritating of all men. It is curious into 
what a frenzy of rage they can drive 
their victims, and how lasting is the 
sense of injury. I met a man who told 
me that in a New York restaurant oc- 
cupied only by men he removed his 
coat, whereupon a man told him to put 
it on. He swore horribly while narrat- 
ing it. When Sir Sidney Lee was in this 
country, he lit his pipe while sitting in 
a man’s club. He was told that pipes 
were not allowed. He never recovered 
from the shock. Twenty-two years ago 
I had finished my meal in a hotel “cof- 
fee-room” in Norwich, England, and 
while waiting for the waiter to bring 
my bill, I lit a cigar. An Englishman at 
an adjoining table came to me and said: 
“You should remember there are ladies 
present.” I was too astonished to make 
any reply. But as soon as I got outside, 
I found I was boiling with rage. Even 
now I cannot think of the incident with 
calm. I suppose there is so much vanity 
in all of us we resent fiercely unsolicited 
lessons in etiquette. 

An editorial in the New York Eve- 
ning Post for March 7 pays (quite un- 
consciously) a tremendous compliment 
to our F. Q. Club. 


Those, for instance, who have read all of 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” would form one of 
the most exclusive organizations imaginable. 


Would form, quotha! Postie, they do. 
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I received the picture of a cross-eyed 
cat, the pet of Mrs. Muriel Frey, of San 
Francisco. Has any one knowledge of 
any other cat thus peculiar? My own 
white cat, Miss Frosty Evans of Phila- 
delphia, has one blue and one green 
eye, and is attracting the attention of 
biologists. Men and women with one 
blue and one brown eye are not very 
uncommon, but the blue-and-green 
combination is excessively rare. 

What every boy and girl does not 
know nowadays is not much. 

If you want to know how old you 
really look, glance at your contempora- 
ries. 

It is my intention to spend July, Au- 
gust, and September of this year in Eu- 
rope. It will be impossible for me to an- 
swer letters. But I hope my correspon- 
dents will keep right on giving me in- 
formation and telling me what they 
think. These letters are valuable to me, 
and often to the readers of this Maga- 
zine. Every letter will be received grate- 
fully and preserved, whether it is ad- 
dressed to New Haven, Conn., or in 
care of ScrIBNER’s. 

I was fortunate enough in March to 
spend a week in my favorite hotel in 
my favorite town of Augusta, Ga. The 


Conversation Club had important ses- 
sions; every morning we settled practi- 
cally everything. Many of the old mem- 
bers of 1925 were there; though we 
sorely missed Walter Travis, and Sir 
Robert Borden surprised us by going 
to another hotel, which we hope he will 
never do again. The people of Augusta 
are worthy of their climate, and what 
higher compliment can be paid? And 
our hotel seems to have only charming 
and interesting guests. In our famous 
club this year were President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Daniel Frohman, 
Charles Scribner, Colonel Cooper, Gov- 
ernor Durbin, Governor Lake, Louis 
Cheney, Cabot Morse, George Clapp, 
George Gray, George Crocker the “iron 
man,’ Harry Cole, Judge Henderson, 
Justice Thompson, Messrs. McCall and 
Waddell of Montreal, Mr. Booth and 
Mr. Farrand of Detroit, etc. Every 
morning we had a two-hour session, 
which if it proved nothing else, proved 
this: that one of the keenest pleasures 
on earth is good conversation. 

Dear old Major Black, the splendid 
Confederate veteran, was too enfeebled 
by age to come to the hotel. But Dan 
Frohman and I called on him at his 
house, and received his benediction. 


i Shs he 


For current announcements of the leading publishers see 


the front advertising section. 
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An Anniversary Reviving Interest in the 
Genius of Albrecht Diirer 


BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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his consummate draftsmanship, and | 
thenceforth I was sealed of the tribe of | 


LBRECHT Durer was born at Nu- 
A remberg on May 21, 1471. He 
died at the same place on April 

6, 1528. On the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the latter date the citizens of 
his native town launched a series of 
celebrations which is proceeding as I 
write and will be continued for weeks. 
All summer, indeed, the traveller in 
Germany will be made aware of Diirer, 
for his works have been brought into 
the foreground and nothing has been 
left undone that might in one way or 
another revive the appeal of his genius. 
He is one of the most portentous figures 
in the national. Walhalla. He is more 
than that. He belongs in the company 
of the universally accepted masters. He 
is a world classic. It is always worth 
while to dwell upon his traits and it is 
peculiarly so at a time like the present, 
when his countrymen are taking special 
pains to do him honor. For my own 
part I can ask no more delightful theme, 
for his art has been a passion of mine 


from my youth up. 
oo S 


I was lucky in my introduction to 
that art. I had known it more or less in 
the engravings, but back in the early 
80’s there fell into my hands the mem- 
orable work of Charles Ephrussi, Al- 
bert Diirer et ses Dessins, with its perfect 
plates. That book brought home to me 
the greatest of all the virtues of Direr, 


772 


the Nuremberger. Prolonged study of 
his life and work has only deepened my 


feeling for him. There is, indeed, some- 


omepo nema + II 


thing curiously endearing about this | 


great German. In his greatness he is 
still so human. Other dwellers on the 
Parnassus of art hold themselves aloof. 
He had his reserves, no doubt, but he 
mingled very sympathetically with his 
fellows, and an atmosphere of friendli- 


ness a his personality to this day. | 
This, too, despite the gravity belonging | 


to all the portraits that we have of him. 
There is something positively pontifical 
about the famous full-face at Munich, 
dated 1500, and even in earlier self-por- 
traits, starting with the one in the Al- 
bertina that he drew when he was thir- 
teen, he is nothing if not serious. And 
yet I feel his friendliness, the warmth of 
his nature, the qualities that made him 
the beloved companion of Willibald 
Pirkheimer and other jovial humanists 
of his day. I fancy it is just the sheer art- 


| Seen at a 


ist in him that accounts for this charm 9) @ 


of his, that temperament which may be 
never so grave and yet will be on the 
side of freedom and intellectual adven- 
ture. He was patiently industrious if 
ever an artist was, and at the same time 


you are bound to think of him as a cou- § 


rageous, questing spirit. If he could 
obey routine, he could also make a de- 
cisive departure from it. The point 
comes out in one of those precious pas- 
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The Road to € 


From the painting by Direr in the Cook Collection, Richmond, England. 


From the portrait by himsel 
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A Knight in Armor. Oswolt Krell. 


From the painting by Diirer in the Emery Collection, in From the painting by Diirer at Munich 
the Cincinnati Museum. 


Paumgartner. Portrait of a Man. 


From the drawing by Diirer at Vienna. From the painting by Diirer, reproduced by courtesy of 
the Knoedler Gallery. 
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Apollo and Diana. Adam and Eve. 














From the engraving by Diirer. From the drawing by Diirer in the Morgan Library. 














Studies from the Adam and Eve. 
From the drawing by Diirer in the British Museum. 





































An Italian Landscape. Head of a Young Man. 


From the drawing by Diirer. From the drawing by Direr, reproduced by courtesy prer 
of the Knoedler Gallery. hre 
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Cherubim. 


From the drawing by Diirer in the British Museum. 
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sages of self-revelation which we have 
from his pen: 

This my dear Father was very careful with 
his children to bring them up in the fear of 
God; for it was his highest wish to train them 
well that they might be pleasing in the sight 
both of God and man. Wherefore his daily 
speech to us was that we should love God and 
deal truly with our neighbors. And my Father 
took special pleasure in me because he saw 
that I was diligent in striving to learn. So he 
sent me to school, and when I had learnt to 
read and write he took me away from it, and 
taught me the goldsmith’s craft [which was 
the father’s own]. But when I could work 
neatly my liking drew me rather to painting 
than to goldsmith’s work, so I laid it before 
my Father; but he was not well pleased, re- 
gretting the time lost while I had been iearn- 
ing to be a goldsmith, Still he let it be as I 
wished, and in 1486 my Father bound me ap- 
prentice to Michael Wolgemut, to serve him 
three years long. During that time God gave 
me diligence so that I learnt well, but I had 
much to suffer from his lads. 


o Oo S 


I love those closing words, “I had 
much to suffer from his lads.” Did they 
get a little bored by his excellent ways? 
Was there a trace of priggishness in 
him, the outcome of his amazing pre- 
cocity? If the priggishness was there, 
we may be sure that it passed; else he 
would not have been the lovable young 
man that we have every reason to be- 
lieve he was. Wolgemut taught him 
much in the ordinary way of his craft. 
Inborn genius did the rest. “When I 
had finished my learning,” he says, 
“my Father sent me off, and I stayed 
away four years till he called me back 
again.”” Nobody knows precisely where 
he went. He saw a good deal of Ger- 
many, it is probable, and there is a 
chance that he went south. All that we 
know for certain is that on his return to 
Nuremberg he was married to Agnes 
Frey. The commentators are at a loss as 
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to what to say about that lady, suspect- 
ing that Pirkheimer may have said too 
much when he described her as a shrew, 
but they unite in ascribing to the time 
of his marriage the opening of his life 
as a responsible artist, presiding over a 
busy workshop. When he visits Venice 
about ten years later he is a recognized 
and much respected personage. “Gio- 
vanni Bellini,” he records, “has highly 
praised me before many nobles. He 
wanted to have something of mine, and 
himself came to me and asked me to 

aint him something and he would pay 
well for it.” When he was not hunting 
down gems for Pirkheimer he was 
haunting the studios. His soul was at 
peace in Venice and there he produced 
one of the most famous of his pictures, 
The Feast of the Rose Garlands, which 
the German merchants in Venice had 
commissioned him to paint for their 
place of meeting, the familiar Fondaco 
dei Tedeschi. When he went back to 
Nuremberg it was with greatly height- 
ened prestige. ” 

He became in due course the court 
painter of Emperor Maximilian. He 
was a famous man when he started for 
a year’s journey in the Netherlands in 
the summer of 1520. I would like to 
follow him upon all these various 
movements of his, to trace in detail the 
incidents of his career down to the day 
of his death, but for that, obviously, a 
volume is required. And in any case I 
am impatient to get at the works. One 
of the best of all keys to them lies in the 
preface which Camerarius wrote for 
Diirer’s Four Books of Human Propor- 
tions, the particular passage to which I 
refer being the one relating an incident 
between the master and Bellini: 


Albrecht frankly admired and made much 
of all Bellini’s works. Bellini also candidly ex- 
pressed his admiration of various features of 











Albrecht’s skill and particularly the fineness 
and delicacy with which he drew hairs. It 
chanced one day that they were talking about 
art, and when their conversation was done 
Bellini said: “‘Will you be so kind, Albrecht, 
as to gratify a friend in a small matter?” 
“You shall soon see,” says Albrecht, “if you 
will ask of me anything I can do for you.” 
Then says Bellini: “I want you to make me a 
present of one of the brushes with which you 
draw hairs.”” Diirer at once produced several, 
just like other brushes, rok in fact, of the 
kind Bellini himself used, and told him to 
choose those he liked best, or to take them all 
if he would. But Bellini, thinking he was mis- 
understood, said: ‘‘No, I don’t mean these, 
but the ones with which you draw several 
hairs with one stroke; they must be rather 
spread out and more divided; otherwise in a 
long sweep such regularity of curvature and 
distance could not be preserved.” “I use no 
other than these,” says Albrecht, “and to 
prove it sp may watch me.” Then, taking up 
one of the same brushes, he drew some very 
long wavy tresses, such as women generally 
wear, in the most regular order and sym- 
metry. Bellini looked on wondering, and 
afterward confessed to many that no human 
being could have convinced him by report of 
the truth of that which he had seen with his 


own eyes. 
> > > 


Camcrarius goes on to tell how Man- 
tegna shared the curiosity of Bellini, 
and on his death-bed begged Diirer to 
come to him. He wanted to “fortify his 
[Albrecht’s] facility and certainty of 
hand with scientific knowledge and 
principles.” It tore Diirer’s heart that he 
could not get to Mantua in time. But, 
if he had, it is doubtful if Mantegna 
could have added much to his manual 
certitude. There was already implicit 
in it an extraordinary fund of scientific 
feeling. Diirer was not only wont to 
keep his eye on the object but he always 
made a piercing study of it. Organic 
truth is at the bottom of his astounding 
draftsmanship. 

It is as an Olympian draftsman that 
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he chiefly survives. Much more than the 
power of line was added unto him. He 
was a deeply religious man, with a rich 


tincture of the philosophic liberalism 
that came in with the Renaissance. He 
was profoundly reflective. He loved the 
subtleties of Pirkheimer’s argumenta- 
tive circle, and his devotional woodcuts 
show how energetically he entered into 
the thoughtful life of his time. But he 
would never have gained currency for 
any of his ideas if that fecund imagina- 
tion of his had not had a miracle-work- 
ing hand to interpret its urgings. He 
seems at one moment the very antithesis 
of everything merely disciplinary in art. 
“Love and delight therein” runs one of 
his maxims, “are better teachers of the 
art of painting than compulsion is.” 
How he would have hated a crass acade- 
mician! But, he says again, “if a man is 
to become a really great painter he must 
be educated thereto from his very earli- 
est years,” and you see not only the man 
of genius but the rigorously trained 
craftsman in the hero of that encounter 
with Bellini. It was because he had a 
masterful hand that he could draw 
those hairs with any brush. 


> | 


It was, as I have already indicated, a 
precocious hand. He was a mere youth 
when he painted the great portrait of 
his father, yet in the searching defini- 
tion of form it is one of his prime 
works. In portraiture, I may add, he is 
most convincingly the painter. Certain 
heads of his, the portraits of himself, 
the portraits of Oswolt Krell, Michael 
Wolgemut, Imhof, Holzschuher, and 
Jacob Miiffel, are among the major 
monuments in the art. In them the ex- 
cessive devotion to detail which hurts 
his pictures momentarily lapses. He sees 


the subject “in the large” and portrays 
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it with boldness and simplicity. It takes 
on a kind of sculpturesque dignity, 
something akin to grandeur. The paint- 
er’s mood has always in these works a 
measure of austerity. It is as though he 
were veritably characterizing his sitter 
for all time, and, without any strain- 
ing after effect, somehow had ennobled 
him. 

In the pictures he has never seemed 
to me to be quite as much at ease as in 
the portraits. He carries on the narra- 
tive style of Wolgemut at too pedes- 
trian a pace, builds up his scheme with 
an orderly sense of design but overdoes 
the detail. Criticism rejoices, and wise- 
ly, that he was not swept off his feet by 
Renaissance Italy. As Sir Martin Con- 
way tersely puts it: “Diirer’s German 
heart was true.” That lordly picture, 
The Feast of the Rose Garlands, is a 
very different thing from an Italian al- 
tar-piece, and one must be glad of it, in- 
asmuch as it therefore remains a purer 
expression of the master’s genius. But 
that is not to say that it would not have 
been improved, as a composition, by an 
infusion of the Italian instinct for ab- 
stract, classical design. “The artist,” 
said Whistler, “is known by what he 
omits.” Diirer, the picture-maker, is 
known by what he does not omit, by 
the pressure upon his central motive of 
a pell-mell of figures whose individual 
traits distract the attention and in a way 
dislocate the unity of his main purpose. 
In the same way his resistance to South- 
ern ideals tells in his conception of 
form, which rarely errs on the side of 
grace or charm. Just as he substituted a 
certain human, domestic sweetness for 
the mystical sentiment of the Italian 
school, so in his attitude toward form 
he brushed aside the preoccupation with 
the antique so characteristic of the Re- 
naissance and looked, instead, at life as 
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it was lived about him. If he lost some- 
thing thereby he gained more. The 
truth of life makes the central spring of 
his inspiration. 

Being, as I have said, above all things 
an artist, he could not altogether es- 
cape the appeal of that sensuous quality 
in form which meant so much to his 
Italian colleagues. Now and then it un- 
mistakably touches his art. There is a 
Lucretia of his at Munich which has 
something of the suave beauty of a 
Greek statue. Among the engravings 
his Apollo wears the truly statuesque 
beauty of the pagan tradition. But in 
that very plate the Diana seated at the 
feet of Apollo is a reminder of the art- 
ist’s essentially German point of view. 
Diirer treated the nude in the sixteenth 
century somewhat as Rubens did in the 
seventeenth. He would make even a 
goddess look very like a Hausfrau. It is 
part of his Germanic make-up, part of 
his intense dedication to the truth. His 
nudes are rarely if ever lovely things. 
The female figure in The Dream, the 
types in the Four Naked Women, the 
prodigious winged apparition in the 
Great Fortune, are all redundant 
dames. In Italy the same models would 
have been translated into far more beau- 
tiful images. But they wouldn’t have 
been kept truer, more eloquent of the 
pulsing energy of life—and they would 
never have been more powerfully 
drawn. Michael Angelo alone would 
have matched Diirer’s sinewy line. 


o Oo SD 


You come back to that in the engrav- 
ings on metal or on wood, and in the 
drawings, with a sense of downright ex- 
citement—t is line so pure, so individ- 
ual, and so glorious. A certain clean- 
cut, tense line is characteristic of the 


school in his epoch. He had partici- 
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pants in its genius both amongst his ma- 
ture contemporaries and in his younger 
disciples. But no other German could 
quite bend his bow. No other craftsman 
in line anywhere has ever surpassed him 
in a kind of passionless sweep. There 
are portraits of his like the Paumgart- 
ner and the Varnbuler which can only 
be described as magnificent in their easy 
breadth. There are others, like the Man 
Ninety-three Years Old, or the Head of 
an Apostle, which are marked by an ex- 
quisiteness making us wonder again 
with Bellini how the miracle is worked. 
He makes a study for hands pressed to- 
gether in prayer, the study for the 
hands of an apostle in the Assumption, 
and it seems as if delicacy could no fur- 
ther go, delicacy combined with a sub- 
lime sureness. What he could do when 


he was anatomizing form he could do, 


too, when he was occupied with purely 
decorative swirls. Witness the celebrat- 
ed Coat of Arms, with a Cock. Line 
here takes endless turnings, but it never 
falters. There was, to be sure, no limit 
to the adaptability of his imperious 
technique. The same hand that could 
envisage the head of Erasmus with a 
stroke having positive grandeur in it 
could draw the form and fur of that 
Crouching Hare which is among the 
marvels in the Albertina. 

He is scantily represented as a paint- 
er here in the United States. There are a 
couple of small religious subjects in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Colonel Fried- 
sam has another. I have seen an interest- 
ing Knight in Armor in the Emery Col- 
lection, at Cincinnati. A notable Por- 
trait of a Man passed through the hands 
of the Knoedlers not so long ago. But 


the painted things form a restricted 
group. On the other hand, there are 
some fine drawings, notably the sheaf 
in the Morgan Library, and our private 
collectors have been royal purchasers of 
the prints. This is all to the good. The 
engravings take you to the very core of 
the artist, to his genius for line, to his 
genius for pure and noble draftsman- 
ship. I say “noble” advisedly. To reflect 
on Direr as he stands in the wide per- 
spective of history, to study him as the 
peer of the great ones of earth, is to be 
deeply conscious of his elevation, of the 
steadfastly illumining accent which he 
placed upon everything that he created. 
He is a little puzzling where the con- 
comitant of this loftiness, pure beauty, 
is concerned. Beauty never figured in 
his world as it did in that of either the 
intellectual Raphael or the sensuous Ti- 
tian. If he dreamed dreams they were 
not dreams of marmoreal splendor or of 
romantic enchantment. The brooding 
woman of the Melancholia is an imagi- 
native embodiment, yet you could say 
almost anything about her save that she 
was one of the Graces. There was more 
realism than poetry in Diirer. He sought 
truth rather than beauty as we com- 
monly understand it. But he sought it 
nobly and that tells in his line, in the 
power it has, rising sometimes to majes- 
ty. His was, in short, the beauty of per- 
fect craftsmanship. It is enough for him 
to put forth his technical strength to 
thrill you. Itis enough for him to draw, 
to outline a nude, to delineate an ani- 
mal, to note the fall of a drapery or 
some episode in landscape. Then, 
straightway, in his mere touch, you feel 
the gesture of a great artist. 
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A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 
Fifth Avenue Section. 
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“Seven Days Whipping”’ 


(Continued from page 726 of this number) 


merely exclaimed, “Oh! I’m sorry,” and had 
told Cassie to bring him a fresh napkin. Cas- 
sie had stamped across the floor toward him 
like a grenadier, plainly annoyed at his care- 
lessness. The sounds had not repeated them- 
selves, or, if they had, they were lost in the 
general rattling and banging of the storm. 

With dessert Margaret said that she would 
like some sherry. He still had a little, keeping 
it carefully locked up and serving it only to 
her. The keys were in his pocket. The cabinet 
in which the wine was kept was in the libra- 
ry. Absurdly he found himself asking Mar- 
garet’s permission to go and get it as if he 
were a soldier asking permission of his officer 
to leave his post. 

Margaret answered him brightly. “Of 
course you may,” she said. “Bring a glass for 
yourself.” 

Again he suspected her of bringing a hid- 
den meaning into her words, as if she were 
suggesting that the wine might hearten him. 
She knew that ordinarily he did not drink. 
He answered her stiffly, ashamed of his irrita- 
tion: “No, not to-night.” 

The library was dark when he entered it. 
The huge table against the wall, piled high 
with his books, loomed across the space inter- 
vening between himself and the door. The 
windows were gray with the sleet, tinkling 
with sound. The room was very cold. The 
cabinet was concealed in the wainscoting at 
the end of the room, just beyond the shoulder 
of the fireplace. 

He felt hesitancy about putting on the 
lights. One, he thought, would be sufficient. 
He lit the lamp upon the table. Thereafter he 
went to the cabinet. His hands, he knew, 
were trembling. He had difficulty in picking 
out the key and fitting it into the lock. This 
was absurd, but, try as he would, he could 
not control the trembling of his fingers. He 
selected a bottle, dust-covered and amber. 
There were, he saw, only a few bottles left. 
He dusted the neck of the bottle with his 
handkerchief, put it down upon the table. He 
returned to the cabinet for a corkscrew. As he 
searched for it he heard a sound, unmistaka- 


ble, horrifying—the scratching of a hand 
against the screen of the window facing upon 
the courtyard. Like a flash he turned, per- 
ceived the face of the Indian, which had been 
flattened against the screen, now dropping 
out of sight. An exclamation—he did not 
know what—burst from his lips. At the same 
instant he hurled at the screen the first ob- 
ject upon which his fingers closed, a small 
glass tray kept in the cabinet for corks. This 
crashed against the window and broke upon 
the floor. For an instant he stood trembling 
with surprise and fright. 

Margaret, plainly alarmed, called to him: 
“Stawell! What was that?” 

Without any exercise of conscious thought, 
he replied to her: “Nothing. I dropped the 
tray. I’m afraid I cut my hand.” 

He heard her get to her feet with an ex- 
clamation of dismay. He seized the bottle 
and went to the dining-room, meeting her at 
the door. 

“Let me see it,” she said, referring to his 
hand. 

“T was mistaken,” La Place answered. “It 
didn’t cut me.” 

He seated her again at the table and turned 
his back to her as he selected a glass from the 
china-closet. In this small interval it was nec- 
essary for him to compose himself. The task 
was a difficult one. He was suffering, he 
knew, from shock precisely as might a soldier 
who has received a wound. None the less he 
assured himself that his nervousness would 
be gone in a moment or two, that in the brief 
seconds allowed him he could get his nerves 
under complete control. It was absolutely 
necessary that he do this. He felt as if he 
were supporting a dike against a raging 
stream. He must remain assured, calm, if he 
was to master the situation. 

He heard Margaret say: “Those are the 
ones. The little ones on your right.” 

Automatically he selected a glass. The bowl 
was shaped like the corolla of a flower set 
upon a long, straight stem. In his haste he 
engaged its side with the one next to it, im- 
perilling the entire row. He placed the glass 
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upon the sideboard. The corkscrew recurred 
to his mind. It was necessary that he secure 
it. With obvious gestures he felt for it in the 
pockets of his dinner-coat, then remarked as 
easily as he could: “Oh, I’ve forgotten it.” 
Thereafter he went out into the hall, glanc- 
ing back as he did so. Margaret was sitting 
quietly at the table; Cassie had left the room. 

Without conscious volition this time he 
moved down the hall toward the rear door. 
The door was precisely as he had left it, the 
lock plain in the interstice between the door 
and the frame, the bolt shot and held in its 
heavy iron band. Of course everything was 
unchanged. Did he expect this savage to have 
some means of walking through solid oak or 
stone? Outside that barrier was the man him- 
self. He had only to go out to face him, to 
ascertain the madness that actuated him. On 
the other hand, Margaret would hear the 
door open, would certainly call to him to find 
out what he was doing. It was absurd to 
suppose that any sane man would walk out 
of his house upon a night like this. For a 
moment he hesitated. A glance, however, at 
the floor beside the door-jamb determined 
him. Here was a small aperture caused by 
the door’s swelling, and through it had been 
driven water enough to wet the floor and to 
streak the wax with mud. The wind roared 
around the side wall, driving cold air about 
his knees. If he went out, he would be soaked 
to the skin in an instant. Margaret would 
think him mad. 

He went into the library and, putting on 
all the lights, continued his search for the 
corkscrew. He found it at once, met no in- 
terruption. He went to the farther window 
—the one at which the Indian had appeared 
—and looked out. The light behind him 
threw a yellow rectangle upon the gravel of 
the yard. No figure stood there. The stone 
step was clear. The man, if he was still about, 
had withdrawn again to the darkness of the 
garden. Doubtless he was crouching again 
beside the mulberry-trees, consumed by the 
same enigmatic purpose. A glance through 
the other window showed him nothing more. 
The panes were clogged with melting sleet 
which slid gently down toward the sill. 
Through this the light barely penetrated. He 
received only the impression of the bitter- 
ness of the storm, the sweep of the wind 
down the hill. The chaos of emotion that con- 
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sumed him rendered him almost incapable of 
thought. None the less he found himself per- 
sistent host to a feeling that frightened him 
more than did contemplation of the circum- 
stances that surrounded him of his growing 
hatred of this stark savage outside of the 
house. Desperately he tried to put it from 
him, but he could not. . . . The revolver was 
in his drawer, loaded. The grip had slipped 
comfortably into his hand. If he took away 
the handkerchief with which he had covered 
it, slipped it into his pocket . . . He wanted 
none of that! That was the last thing that 
he desired. Suddenly he realized that he did 
not dare take possession of the revolver. A 
phrase of his thought recurred to him. The 
last thing. That was it. It would be the last 
thing. For a time he remained motionless, lost 
in the image that his mind evoked. . . . 

Returning to the dining-room, he poured 
the wine into Margaret’s glass, set it at her 
elbow. He noticed that she had drawn the 
shawl more tightly about her shoulders, was 
shivering as if with cold. Cassie had come 
back into the room and had taken her place 
by the door. In her hands she still held the 
silver serving-tray. She was looking at Mar- 
garet closely. He saw that Margaret had 
grown pale, seemed to have shrunk in upon 
herself, was smaller, infinitely more frail. She 
put her elbows upon the table, bent her body 
forward. 

Suddenly he spoke with a whip-lash vi- 
ciousness that startled him. “Cassie! Put that 
damned tray down!” 

The maid jumped with surprise, for an in- 
stant hesitated as if she were about to turn 
and flee, then stood firm. The tray trembled 
in her large red hands. As suddenly as be- 
fore Margaret’s mood changed. A short, dry 
sob shook her. This she tried to turn to a 
cough, finally smiled. La Place noticed that 
she left her wine untouched. She turned to 
him and tried to smooth away his apprehen- 
sion 

“I’m quite all right, Stawell,” she said. 
“Let’s go into the other room for coffee. Cas- 
sie’ll bring it there.” 

She rose to her feet—with difficulty La 
Place thought—and, avoiding his arm, walk- 
ed through the door. La Place and the maid 
watched her as one might watch the first 
steps of a person who has been ill in bed 
for months, followed closely behind her lest 
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she fall. She reached the living-room and sat 
down upon the sofa. She held herself erect, 
rigid, though with visible effort. La Place 
thought her pitiable. 

He brought to her feet the small table 
upon which the coffee-service was always 
placed. Cassie claimed his attention. She had 
taken her stand in the hall and was now hiss- 
ing at him as if she were a great gander. He 
knew that she had adopted this discreet 
method of informing him that she wished to 
speak to him. He went to her as quickly as 
he could. The maid spoke to him, making 
an effort to lower her harsh, strong voice. 

“You must get ready, Mr. Stawell,” she 
said earnestly. “It won’t be long now.” 

La Place felt such a sinking of his heart 
as he had never experienced before. His very 
breath, he thought, was thrust out of his 
body. 
“How long, Cassie, do you think it will 
be?” he asked. 

The maid said: “It won’t do to trouble 
her now. Let her enjoy herself while she can. 
She'll be strange, though.” 

With this enigmatic speech she turned and 
went to the kitchen, returning in a few min- 
utes with the coffee. This La Place poured, 
both for Margaret and himself. 

Margaret placed the cup upon her lap. La 
Place sat just beyond her. For a time all other 
circumstances were driven from his mind. 
He forgot the Indian and the storm, thought 
only of her. Her color seemed to be return- 
ing. She was apparently more at ease. Curi- 
ous, he thought, how she possessed the power 
to translate her personality into the movement 
of her spoon. The motion was slight, given 
only with her finger-tips. Even this move- 
ment was arrested from time to time. Into it, 
however, went all the elements of her char- 
acter—her strength, her forced tranquillity, 
her poise, and her pleasure. The light was 
strong at her back. La Place suddenly thought 
of her as of iron, an iron maiden, with bur- 
nished, living hair. 

The room was cold. In a few minutes she 
asked for a fire. Wood had been laid upon 
the fireplace, but this was soaked with rain. 
The paper beneath it was dry. He knelt down 
to arrange it so that a draft might be forced 
through the wood. The wind was strong in 
the chimney. The rain seemed less. He no 
longer heard it beating against the windows. 





He might see if the telephone was working. 
This would require an excuse. He did not 
desire to inform Margaret of his anxiety con- 
cerning her condition. “I can call the county 
building,” he thought. He would ask some 
trivial question as to whether his office door 
was locked or not. He went to the telephone 
and rang it. The bell jangled discordantly 
down the hall; the tintillation reverberated 
in his ears. There was no response. Again and 
again he rang, each time more desperately, 
with increasing frenzy. There was a brittle 
crackling upon the wires, the multiplied ca- 
cophony of the storm. He said to himself, to 
keep up his courage: “The line will be back 
shortly. I need not be afraid of that.” 

In his heart he knew that this was not true. 
None the less he was unable to work out any 
plan. Should he drive now to the Mahlens’ 
and summon the nurse and doctor — or 
should he wait? The Mahlens’ telephone also 
might be out of order. It would be safest— 
if he was to drive at all—to go to the nearest 
telephone upon the city exchange. That 
would be at the Whites’, nearly three miles 
away. It might take him an hour to go there, 
call, and come back. Was the necessity as 
pressing as that? This event, the very con- 
templation of which alarmed him so, might 
not take place to-night, or even to-morrow, 
or upon the following day. Margaret seemed 
little disturbed. Cassie’s speech might well 
be discounted; she really could know very 
little about such matters. He felt hesitancy 
in summoning the maid to ask her exactly 
what she had had in mind. But it would 
not take the doctor half an hour to get to 
Rivervale after the call had been made. To 
bring him out for nothing would surely dis- 
turb Margaret. 

He said to himself: “I’m afraid of that 
savage outside. That’s the reason I don’t want 
to go out, don’t want to do the things I 
should. I ought to be killed for my coward- 
ice!” 

Yet was this really the reason that detained 
him? It was pleasant to sit at Margaret’s feet, 
talk to her, hear her voice beyond the shad- 
ows of the hall. In her chair, her delicate 
hands at rest, she typified for him his entire 
life, all that he found restful, pleasant, civi- 
lizing. This hour was an interlude spaced 
between impinging events which might de- 
stroy them both. It would be shameful to tear 
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pants in its genius both amongst his ma- 
ture contemporaries and in his younger 
disciples. But no other German could 
quite bend his bow. No other craftsman 
in line anywhere has ever surpassed him 
in a kind of passionless sweep. There 
are portraits of his like the Paumgart- 
ner and the Varnbuler which can only 
be described as magnificent in their easy 
breadth. There are others, like the Man 
Ninety-three Years Old, or the Head of 
an Apostle, which are marked by an ex- 
quisiteness making us wonder again 
with Bellini how the miracle is worked. 
He makes a study for hands pressed to- 
gether in prayer, the study for the 
hands of an apostle in the Assumption, 
and it seems as if delicacy could no fur- 
ther go, delicacy combined with a sub- 
lime sureness. What he could do when 
he was anatomizing form he could do, 
too, when he was occupied with purely 
decorative swirls. Witness the celebrat- 
ed Coat of Arms, with a Cock. Line 
here takes endless turnings, but it never 
falters. There was, to be sure, no limit 
to the adaptability of his imperious 
technique. The same hand that could 
envisage the head of Erasmus with a 
stroke having positive grandeur in it 
could draw the form and fur of that 
Crouching Hare which is among the 
marvels in the Albertina. 

He is scantily represented as a paint- 
er here in the United States. There are a 
couple of small religious subjects in the 
Metropolitan Museum. Colonel Fried- 
sam has another. I have seen an interest- 
ing Knight in Armor in the Emery Col- 
lection, at Cincinnati. A notable Por- 
trait of a Man passed through the hands 
of the Knoedlers not so long ago. But 


the painted things form a restricted 
group. On the other hand, there are 
some fine drawings, notably the sheaf 
in the Morgan Library, and our private 
collectors have been royal purchasers of 
the prints. This is all to the good. The 
engravings take you to the very core of 
the artist, to his genius for line, to his 
genius for pure and noble draftsman- 
ship. I say “noble” advisedly. To reflect 
on Direr as he stands in the wide per- 
spective of history, to study him as the 
peer of the great ones of earth, is to be 
deeply conscious of his elevation, of the 
steadfastly illumining accent which he 
placed upon everything that he created. 
He is a little puzzling where the con- 
comitant of this loftiness, pure beauty, 
is concerned. Beauty never figured in 
his world as it did in that of either the 
intellectual Raphael or the sensuous Ti- 
tian. If he dreamed dreams they were 
not dreams of marmoreal splendor or of 
romantic enchantment. The brooding 
woman of the Melancholia is an imagi- 
native embodiment, yet you could say 
almost anything about her save that she 
was one of the Graces. There was more 
realism than poetry in Diirer. He sought 
truth rather than beauty as we com- 
monly understand it. But he sought it 
nobly and that tells in his line, in the 
power it has, rising sometimes to majes- 
ty. His was, in short, the beauty of per- 
fect craftsmanship. It is enough for him 
to put forth his technical strength to 
thrill you. Itis enough for him to draw, 
to outline a nude, to delineate an ani- 
mal, to note the fall of a drapery or 
some episode in landscape. Then, 
straightway, 1n his mere touch, you feel 
the gesture of a great artist. 
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A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found in the 
Fifth Avenue Section. 
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“Seven Days Whipping”’ 


(Continued from page 726 of this number) 


merely exclaimed, “Oh! I’m sorry,” and had 
told Cassie to bring him a fresh napkin. Cas- 
sie had stamped across the floor toward him 
like a grenadier, plainly annoyed at his care- 
lessness. The sounds had not repeated them- 
selves, or, if they had, they were lost in the 
general rattling and banging of the storm. 

With dessert Margaret said that she would 
like some sherry. He still had a little, keeping 
it carefully locked up and serving it only to 
her. The keys were in his pocket. The cabinet 
in which the wine was kept was in the libra- 
ry. Absurdly he found himself asking Mar- 
garet’s permission to go and get it as if he 
were a soldier asking permission of his officer 
to leave his post. 

Margaret answered him brightly. “Of 
course you may,” she said. “Bring a glass for 
yourself.” 

Again he suspected her of bringing a hid- 
den meaning into her words, as if she were 
suggesting that the wine might hearten him. 
She knew that ordinarily he did not drink. 
He answered her stiffly, ashamed of his irrita- 
tion: “No, not to-night.” 

The library was dark when he entered it. 
The huge table against the wall, piled high 
with his books, loomed across the space inter- 
vening between himself and the door. The 
windows were gray with the sleet, tinkling 
with sound. The room was very cold. The 
cabinet was concealed in the wainscoting at 
the end of the room, just beyond the shoulder 
of the fireplace. 

He felt hesitancy about putting on the 
lights. One, he thought, would be sufficient. 
He lit the lamp upon the table. Thereafter he 
went to the cabinet. His hands, he knew, 
were trembling. He had difficulty in picking 
out the key and fitting it into the lock. This 
was absurd, but, try as he would, he could 
not control the trembling of his fingers. He 
selected a bottle, dust-covered and amber. 
There were, he saw, only a few bottles left. 
He dusted the neck of the bottle with his 
handkerchief, put it down upon the table. He 
returned to the cabinet for a corkscrew. As he 
searched for it he heard a sound, unmistaka- 
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ble, horrifying—the scratching of a hand 
against the screen of the window facing upon 
the courtyard. Like a flash he turned, per- 
ceived the face of the Indian, which had been 
flattened against the screen, now dropping 
out of sight. An exclamation—he did not 
know what—burst from his lips. At the same 
instant he hurled at the screen the first ob- 
ject upon which his fingers closed, a small 
glass tray kept in the cabinet for corks. This 
crashed against the window and broke upon 
the floor. For an instant he stood trembling 
with surprise and fright. 

Margaret, plainly alarmed, called to him: 
“Stawell! What was that?” 

Without any exercise of conscious thought, 
he replied to her: “Nothing. I dropped the 
tray. I’m afraid I cut my hand.” 

He heard her get to her feet with an ex- 
clamation of dismay. He seized the bottle 
and went to the dining-room, meeting her at 
the door. 

“Let me see it,” she said, referring to his 
hand. 

“I was mistaken,” La Place answered. “It 
didn’t cut me.”’ 

He seated her again at the table and turned 
his back to her as he selected a glass from the 
china-closet. In this small interval it was nec- 
essary for him to compose himself. The task 
was a difficult one. He was suffering, he 
knew, from shock precisely as might a soldier 
who has received a wound. None the less he 
assured himself that his nervousness would 
be gone in a moment or two, that in the brief 
seconds allowed him he could get his nerves 
under complete control. It was absolutely 
necessary that he do this. He felt as if he 
were supporting a dike against a raging 
stream. He must remain assured, calm, if he 
was to master the situation. 

He heard Margaret say: “Those are the 
ones. The little ones on your right.” 

Automatically he selected a glass. The bow! 
was shaped like the corolla of a flower set 
upon a long, straight stem. In his haste he 
engaged its side with the one next to it, im- 
perilling the entire row. He placed the glass 
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upon the sideboard. The corkscrew recurred 
to his mind. It was necessary that he secure 
it. With obvious gestures he felt for it in the 
pockets of his dinner-coat, then remarked as 
easily as he could: “Oh, I’ve forgotten it.” 
Thereafter he went out into the hall, glanc- 
ing back as he did so. Margaret was sitting 
quietly at the table; Cassie had left the room. 

Without conscious volition this time he 
moved down the hall toward the rear door. 
The door was precisely as he had left it, the 
lock plain in the interstice between the door 
and the frame, the bolt shot and held in its 
heavy iron band. Of course everything was 
unchanged. Did he expect this savage to have 
some means of walking through solid oak or 
stone? Outside that barrier was the man him- 
self. He had only to go out to face him, to 
ascertain the madness that actuated him. On 
the other hand, Margaret would hear the 
door open, would certainly call to him to find 
out what he was doing. It was absurd to 
suppose that any sane man would walk out 
of his house upon a night like this. For a 
moment he hesitated. A glance, however, at 
the floor beside the door-jamb determined 
him. Here was a small aperture caused by 
the door’s swelling, and through it had been 
driven water enough to wet the floor and to 
streak the wax with mud. The wind roared 
around the side wall, driving cold air about 
his knees. If he went out, he would be soaked 
to the skin in an instant. Margaret would 
think him mad. 

He went into the library and, putting on 
all the lights, continued his search for the 
corkscrew. He found it at once, met no in- 
terruption. He went to the farther window 
—the one at which the Indian had appeared 
—and looked out. The light behind him 
threw a yellow rectangle upon the gravel of 
the yard. No figure stood there. The stone 
step was clear. The man, if he was still about, 
had withdrawn again to the darkness of the 
garden. Doubtless he was crouching again 
beside the mulberry-trees, consumed by the 
same enigmatic purpose. A glance through 
the other window showed him nothing more. 
The panes were clogged with melting sleet 
which slid gently down toward the sill. 
Through this the light barely penetrated. He 
received only the impression of the bitter- 
ness of the storm, the sweep of the wind 
down the hill. The chaos of emotion that con- 
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sumed him rendered him almost incapable of 
thought. None the less he found himself per- 
sistent host to a feeling that frightened him 
more than did contemplation of the circum- 
stances that surrounded him of his growing 
hatred of this stark savage outside of the 
house. Desperately he tried to put it from 
him, but he could not. . . . The revolver was 
in his drawer, loaded. The grip had slipped 
comfortably into his hand. If he took away 
the handkerchief with which he had covered 
it, slipped it into his pocket . . . He wanted 
none of that! That was the last thing that 
he desired. Suddenly he realized that he did 
not dare take possession of the revolver. A 
phrase of his thought recurred to him. The 
last thing. That was it. It would be the last 
thing. For a time he remained motionless, lost 
in the image that his mind evoked. .. . 

Returning to the dining-room, he poured 
the wine into Margaret’s glass, set it at her 
elbow. He noticed that she had drawn the 
shawl more tightly about her shoulders, was 
shivering as it with cold. Cassie had come 
back into the room and had taken her place 
by the door. In her hands she still held the 
silver serving-tray. She was looking at Mar- 
garet closely. He saw that Margaret had 
grown pale, seemed to have shrunk in upon 
herself, was smaller, infinitely more frail. She 
put her elbows upon the table, bent her body 
torward. 

Suddenly he spoke with a whip-lash vi- 
ciousness that startled him. “Cassie! Put that 
damned tray down!” 

The maid jumped with surprise, for an in- 
stant hesitated as if she were about to turn 
and flee, then stood firm. The tray trembled 
in her large red hands. As suddenly as be- 
fore Margaret’s mood changed. A short, dry 
sob shook her. This she tried to turn to a 
cough, finally smiled. La Place noticed that 
she left her wine untouched. She turned to 
him and tried to smooth away his apprehen- 
sion. 

“I’m quite all right, Stawell,” she said. 
“Let’s go into the other room for coffee. Cas- 
sie’ll bring it there.” 

She rose to her feet—with difficulty La 
Place thought—and, avoiding his arm, walk- 
ed through the door. La Place and the maid 
watched her as one might watch the first 
steps of a person who has been ill in bed 
for months, followed closely behind her lest 
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she fall. She reached the living-room and sat 
down upon the sofa. She held herself erect, 
rigid, though with visible effort. La Place 
thought her pitiable. 

He brought to her feet the small table 
upon which the coffee-service _was always 
placed. Cassie claimed his attention. She had 
taken her stand in the hall and was now hiss- 
ing at him as if she were a great gander. He 
knew that she had adopted this discreet 
method of informing him that she wished to 
speak to him. He went to her as quickly as 
he could. The maid spoke to him, making 
an effort to lower her harsh, strong voice. 

“You must get ready, Mr. Stawell,” she 
said earnestly. “It won’t be long now.” 

La Place felt such a sinking of his heart 
as he had never experienced before. His very 
breath, he thought, was thrust out of his 
body. 

“How long, Cassie, do you think it will 
be?” he asked. 

The maid said: “It won’t do to trouble 
her now. Let her enjoy herself while she can. 
She'll be strange, though.” 

With this enigmatic speech she turned and 
went to the kitchen, returning in a few min- 
utes with the coffee. This La Place poured, 
both for Margaret and himself. 

Margaret placed the cup upon her lap. La 
Place sat just beyond her. For a time all other 
circumstances were driven from his mind. 
He forgot the Indian and the storm, thought 
only of her. Her color seemed to be return- 
ing. She was apparently more at ease. Curi- 
ous, he thought, how she possessed the power 
to translate her personality into the movement 
of her spoon. The motion was slight, given 
only with her finger-tips. Even this move- 
ment was arrested from time to time. Into it, 
however, went all the elements of her char- 
acter—her strength, her forced tranquillity, 
her poise, and her pleasure. The light was 
strong at her back. La Place suddenly thought 
of her as of iron, an iron maiden, with bur- 
nished, living hair. 

The room was cold. In a few minutes she 
asked for a fire. Wood had been laid upon 
the fireplace, but this was soaked with rain. 
The paper beneath it was dry. He knelt down 
to arrange it so that a draft might be forced 
through the wood. The wind was strong in 
the chimney. The rain seemed less. He no 
longer heard it beating against the windows. 





He might see if the telephone was working. 
This would require an excuse. He did not 
desire to inform Margaret of his anxiety con- 
cerning her condition. “I can call the county 
building,” he thought. He would ask some 
trivial question as to whether his office door 
was locked or not. He went to the telephone 
and rang it. The bell jangled discordantly 
down the hall; the tintillation reverberated 
in his ears. There was no response. Again and 
again he rang, each time more desperately, 
with increasing frenzy. There was a brittle 
crackling upon the wires, the multiplied ca- 
cophony of the storm. He said to himself, to 
keep up his courage: “The line will be back 
shortly. I need not be afraid of that.” 

In his heart he knew that this was not true. 
None the less he was unable to work out any 
plan. Should he drive now to the Mahlens’ 
and summon the nurse and doctor —or 
should he wait? The Mahlens’ telephone also 
might be out of order. It would be safest— 
if he was to drive at all—to go to the nearest 
telephone upon the city exchange. That 
would be at the Whites’, nearly three miles 
away. It might take him an hour to go there, 
call, and come back. Was the necessity as 
pressing as that? This event, the very con- 
templation of which alarmed him so, might 
not take place to-night, or even to-morrow, 
or upon the following day. Margaret seemed 
little disturbed. Cassie’s speech might well 
be discounted; she really could know very 
little about such matters. He felt hesitancy 
in summoning the maid to ask her exactly 
what she had had in mind. But it would 
not take the doctor half an hour to get to 
Rivervale after the call had been made. To 
bring him out for nothing would surely dis- 
turb Margaret. 

He said to himself: “I’m afraid of that 
savage outside. That’s the reason I don’t want 
to go out, don’t want to do the things I 
should. | ought to be killed for my coward- 
ice!” 

Yet was this really the reason that detained 
him? It was pleasant to sit at Margaret's feet, 
talk to her, hear her voice beyond the shad- 
ows of the hall. In her chair, her delicate 
hands at rest, she typified for him his entire 
life, all that he found restful, pleasant, civi- 
lizing. This hour was an interlude spaced 
between impinging events which might de- 
stroy them both. It would be shameful to tear 
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it apart needlessly. It was an hour that both 
of them might remember for the remainder of 
their lives, a time so poignant with their 
mutual affection that he was powerless to 
break through the strong, smooth current of 
it. 

He went again to the windows, gazed out 
with such intensity that he might well have 
hoped to penetrate the darkness of the night. 
The storm was visibly slackening. The sleet 
had largely ceased. The rain persisted, but a 
fog, rolling up from the river, now cloaked 
the land. It seemed to color the very air be- 
yond the windows, rendering it opaque, dull. 
The rose-trellis nearest the house loomed out 
of the mist so disguised in shape that he was 
scarcely able to recognize it. The garden, 
upon ground lower than the house, had dis- 
appeared in a lake of gray. There was no sign 
ot the Indian or of the deer. The intruder 
lurked somewhere in the gently drifting pall. 
Of this La Place had no doubt. It seemed 
that he could sense his presence, vague, men- 
acing, a barbaric overtone in the moving 
blanket of the fog. On such a night as this 
the savage must recall, crouching in the dark- 
ness, unheard-of trails over which he had 
coursed, must dream of the strange kill that 
he had made this day. Was the man real? 
Vas he not in fact an evocation of the primi- 
tive which had arisen with the storm out 
of the hills and valleys of this land, a symbol 
which he, La Place, in his ignorance, his 
civilization, could not decipher? Was he not 
a challenge to all that he, La Place, repre- 
sented? No. It would be unwise to treat him 
as a chimera. The man was animated by a 
purpose. La Place could not dream what it 
might be. The face at the window had been 
horrible. His gorge rose at the memory of 
it. Yet that face had had about it a sugges- 
tiveness, a quality of pain, which at the time, 
in his own fright, had escaped him. What 
could this person desire? Was there destruc- 
tion beneath his finger-tips, the blind cruelty 
which had destroyed the deer! The thought 
was horrible! He did not dare leave Mar- 
garet unprotected in the house. Why would 
not the fellow take himself off—bear his in- 
credible burden away with him? Was this 
grotesque drama to go on forever? 

Quite suddenly he came to a conclusion. 
He would see this man now, bring the matter 
to a head, force his purpose out of him. This 
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might require only a few minutes. At any rate 
he was now pitched to the task. Strangely, to 
do this now seemed simpler than all that had 
gone before. He had only to put his own 
body into the darkness, make himself one 
with the night. There came to him a feeling 
which he had never experienced before. He 
could be as much at home in darkness as any 
other man, as capable of destruction. He re- 
tained no fear. 

He looked at his watch. It was nearly ten 
o'clock. Dinner must have taken an hour. 
He placed his watch and chain upon the table 
beside the door. There was no need to put 
temptation in the way of this savage. He de- 
cided not to put on a hat or coat. He would 
get wet. This morning he would not have 
gone out in weather like this unless he was 
protected, muffled from feet to head. He 
would, however, take a stick. It would aid 
him—in walking. 

He slipped into the darkness as one might 
slip into a pool of black water. The house 
represented the pool’s brink. The land was 
like a land beneath the sea, into which the 
lights from the house penetrated but dimly. 
The fog was a drifting gray pall under w hose 

magic the earth and all that there was on it 
suffered change. It seemed to clog his very 
movements, to muffle the sound of his foot- 
steps upon the gravel. He felt himself to be 
treading a maze of darkness and of mist. 

He had not progressed twenty feet before 
he was fully aware of the futility of attempt- 
ing to go forward with a light. The fog was 
cold on his face. The air was wringing wet. 
Well as he knew the land which his feet trod, 
none the less he became confused as to direc- 
tions. He blundered into the line of bushes 
at the road’s edge, heard his feet crunch again 
upon the gravel. He was searching for the 
garden’s entrance, which lay in a break in 
the hedge. Beyond was the line of mulberry- 
trees beside which the Indian had crouched. 
His stick was of some aid to him here. He 
kept it pointed before him like a sword thrust 
into the darkness. Suddenly he was brought 
to his knees by falling across the line o! 
stones at the garden’s side. In a few more 
steps, unwittingly, he would have plunged 
down the steep decline and into the garden 
itself. His course had become completely 
twisted. 


He righted himself with difficulty. The 
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lights upon the west side of the house were 
just visible. He set his path by these, turning 
more to the right. As he felt his way along 
he endeavored to think out a plan of cam- 
paign, to make sure of what he would do 
and say when he came upon the Indian. In 
this he was unsuccessful. The search had 
taken on the semblance of a hunt. It excited 
him as such, sent the blood coursing through 
his body. He was glad to be out in the open 
at last, seeking his enemy in primitive dark- 
ness. He would like to feel his hands at this 
savage’s throat, to draw blood from him. His 
timidity was decreasing with every step. He 
felt like a man set free. 

From the horizon came a deep roll of 
thunder. It sounded like the beating of a 
drum. The sound was ominous, oppressive, 
though it indicated that the storm was al- 
most at an end. In some fashion it discharged 
his mood. He felt suddenly alone, lost in the 
darkness. Whereas before he sought the In- 
dian with the surety of a hunter’s instinct, 
now only with difficulty could he restrain his 
impulse ‘to flee to the house. His determina- 
tion persisted. “I shall keep on until I find 
him,” he thought. 

He found that he had nearly circled the 
garden. Beyond loomed the small spring- 
house, seemingly so completely a part of the 
fog that he nearly walked into it. Farther 
on the land began its long slope toward the 
river. At the spring-house he turned, endeav- 
oring to get back into the garden, to the line 
of mulberry-trees. He felt as if an hour had 
passed since he had left the house. The tread 
of his feet caused a rattling in the gravel. 
He punched at the darkness with his stick. 

Quite suddenly he came upon the deer. 
He was aware of it first as a darker blotch 
upon the darkness of the ground, The 
thought flashed through his mind, anticipa- 
tion preceding actual vision: “That's it. There 
it is now!” He struggled with a revulsion, 
an almost overwhelming desire to turn and 
run. He mastered the feeling with difficulty. 
The Indian could not be far away. 

The deer lay upon the grass. Its size was 
exaggerated in the fog. Bending close to it, 
he perceived that it was exactly arranged and 
that its legs had been trussed together with 
heavy twine. It was as if it had been pre- 
pared for market. This had been done, he 
knew, since he had seen it last. The purpose 





of it mystified him. Was it possible that the 
Indian had prepared the deer for sale? It of- 
fered a ready solution of the whole problem. 
He had only to buy the carcass and there- 
after dismiss the fellow from his land. 

The deer’s head was thrust down as if 
the blood might more readily drain from the 
throat. The entrails had not been removed. 
La Place poked at the carcass with the point 
of his cane. Lost as he was in the darkness, 
emotionally distraught, nevertheless he 
thought that he had never seen a more sin- 
gular picture. A dead deer, trussed and ready 
for sale in his garden, himself bending over 
it! Stolen or not, he would buy the animal 
in an instant if that was the purpose of the 
savage who had brought it. What a fool, 
what an incredible fool, he had been to so 
excite himself about this triviality! Where 
was the fellow, however? 

Beyond loomed the trees. He, La Place, 
was in a corner of the garden. He had planted 
heavily here. The hedge and the bushes be- 
neath it surrounded him. Aman readily might 
reach out of the darkness and put a hand 
about his throat. An instinct, surviving his 
sudden optimism, warned him. Perhaps his 
solution of the mystery was specious, easy. 
None the less he felt that all the circum- 
stances fitted it. There was a rustling in the 
bushes behind him, a faint brushing as if 
something had passed through them. He 
turned quickly. There was nothing in sight. 
All sound had ceased. There came to his con- 
sciousness the feeling that he was being 
watched. Eyes seemed to be upon his back. 
When he turned the feeling persisted. It was 
as if the Indian was staring at him from the 
darkness, fixedly, ominously. He attempted 
to persuade himself that this was a trick ot his 
imagination, but failed. The man was before 
him, though utterly invisible. La Place shud- 
dered. “I might touch him with my hand,” 
he thought. He was again aware of a fixed, 
indomitable purpose which struck through 
the darkness at him. The man was just before 
him, staring him down. 

The feeling augmented itself, became eerie, 
uncanny. La Place felt that he could endure 
it no longer, that he himself was hunted, 
was receiving the arrows of this glance in 
his breast. It was, he felt, as if he were being 
watched by a wild beast, infinitely quick in 
the darkness, turning as he turned, alive to 
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his every movement. His throat was dry. He 
found that he was trying to make no sound, 
to restrict even the sibilancy of his breathing. 
For an instant he thought of calling out to 
this unseen brute. The words, however, 
would not issue from his throat. He was like 
a man enmeshed in the toils of a nightmare, 
a fantastic dream in which time and motion 
are lost. 

The fog rolled up in ever-increasing banks. 
His wet coat clung to his shoulders. Many 
minutes had passed since he had left the 
house. Margaret would begin to worry about 
him. She had heard him go out. Doubtless 
she already thought him lost in the storm. 
He felt that he must break the enchantment 
that bound him, bring this incredible fantasy 
to an end as he had planned. 

Against his desire he took a quick step 
forward. Then another and another. As he 
did so, he heard with unmistakable clarity 
the rustling passage of the Indian’s body 
through the underbrush. As La Place ad- 
vanced, the man retreated, swiftly, surely, 
as though he could see in the darkness. La 
Place felt always that the intruder’s steady 
gaze never left his face, that he walked into 
it as into the pull of a magnet. Minutes passed 
in this fantastic chase. The Indian never per- 
mitted himself to be driven into a corner. 
The pursuit led through the garden, moved 
back again toward the line of trees, passed 
across the flower-beds that lay at the garden’s 
foot. La Place felt the mud gather beneath 
the arches of his pumps, tore his hands upon 
the thorns of the rose-bushes. He struggled 
endlessly through the confines of the garden. 
Twice the chase led past the carcass of the 
deer. 

He stopped at last by the wooden sun-dial 
in the garden’s centre. From this point he 
was able to see the lights of the house. He 
felt himself bound upon some dreadful wheel 
which, turning, compelled him to follow it. 
The pursuit had been strenuous. He was 
panting, soaked to the skin. He paused to 
catch his breath. Suddenly he found himself 
talking to himself as one reasonable human 
being might talk to another. This was all im- 
possible, he heard himself say, and he could 
endure no more of it. It must come to an end 
at some time. Why not at once? Suddenly 
he cried out: “Where are you! Oh, where 
are you!” Again and again he repeated this. 


From the first he was aware that he was 
to receive an answer. None the less he was 
almost unable to control his emotion when 
he perceived the Indian appear just beyond 
the hedge which brought the vista of the 
garden down to the sun-dial. He felt as if 
his words had conjured up the Indian, that 
the man was a primitive spirit evoked by him- 
self out of the abyss of universal darkness. 

He called again: “Come here! Come here 
at once!” The speech and his manner, he 
knew, were absurdly those of a nurse sum- 
moning a recalcitrant child from a garden 
where it is at play. The man, he felt, hesi- 
tated, seemed for an instant to be upon the 
point of turning back into the darkness. The 
outline of his body was hazy, indistinct in 
the mist, yet La Place received a startling 
conception of his height and bulk. He loomed 
through the darkness like a giant. The car- 
cass of the deer lay between La Place and 
himself. The Indian reached it in a single 
stride. His movements were too swift and 
sure for La Place to be able clearly to follow 
them. At the deer, however, his certainty 
seemed to come to an end. He looked hesi- 
tantly toward La Place, through whose mind 
swiftly ran the thought: “He’s coming. He’s 
coming now! I must be ready for him.” 
Thereafter he, the Indian, picked up the deer 
and marched steadily toward La Place. 

His progression was in fact described by 
the word “march.” La Place, after having 
condemned a man, had seen the prisoner 
walk out of the court-room in just such a 
manner, defiantly, desperately. Said La Place 
to himself: ““This fellow is afraid—as afraid 
as I am. But he’s desperate, none the less. 
He retains some desperate hope. But what 
can it be?” The Indian paused about six feet 
from him, put down the deer with the same 
odd gesture of offering it to La Place. Then 
he stood erect. He did not fold his arms, but 
kept them at his sides. About him was an 
air of dignity which, under the circumstances, 
La Place found ridiculous. He perceived that 
the man’s clothing was soaking wet, that his 
hands and arms were caked with mud. About 
him there was little of the magnificent sav- 
age, nothing of the primitive. He seemed 
tired, distraught. 

A revulsion of feeling swept over La Place. 
Anger at what he deemed to be his own 
cowardice, the incredible fancies with which 
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he had harassed himself. This man was a 
man like himself, soaked with the same rain 
which had drenched him, subject to fear and 
despair as he had been. The Indian’s very 
desperation was human, understandable, 
though its cause was not. The fellow might 
be a scoundrel, but he had seen many such. 
La Place was aware that his judgment had 
been wrong. The man had not killed the deer 
and brought it here to sell it. The deer was 
connected with some subtle purpose not made 
plain as yet. It was necessary, La Place 
thought, to ascertain what that purpose was. 
His questions were forming themselves in 
his mind. He would ask them. Despite him- 
self, he found himself making use of the fa- 
miliar interrogatories of a court. 

“What is your name?” 

The question, once propounded, seemed to 
hang upon the air. The Indian, by some ob- 
scure process, became more aloof, distant. 
He drew himself up. He seemed physically 
to elude the question, to disdain it. La Place 
persisted. 

“What is your name?” 

This time the Indian answered him, seem- 
ing to gather force as he did so. It was as if 
he had been afraid to speak before. 

“*Em. ’Em calls me Seven Days Whip- 
ping.” 

“You mean that is your name?” 

“Yes. My name.” 

Singularly, La Place was concerned with 
the night. The fog seemed to be clearing. 
The rain had stopped. He observed these 
facts with some alter ego not concerned with 
the present situation. What in the world did 
this fantastic creature mean? 

“What are you doing here?” 

The man took a sudden step forward. 
Even in the darkness he seemed to take on 
an aspect of rage, quivering and intense. It 
was as if La Place’s words, seemingly inno- 
cent, had called forth the savage which he 
had formerly feared. The transformation was 
sudden, incalculable. To La Place an abyss of 
savagery seemed to open at his feet. He had 
never heard such anger in a human voice. 

“My father!” 

Despite himself La Place took a step back, 
braced himself as if from shock. The In- 
dian’s voice possessed a strange, wild timbre 
welling up in the darkness. Thought La 
Place: “What does he mean?” The Indian 





remained motionless, seemingly waiting for 
La Place to answer him. 

“Your father is not here.” 

“Not here?” Quite suddenly the tone of 
the man’s voice seemed despairing. He hesi- 
tated as if he were about to turn back into 
the darkness. Then, gathering his preposter- 
ous dignity about him, he spoke again. His 
anger seemingly had disappeared. There re- 
mained the same sombre purpose. His voice 
was almost pleading when he spoke. 

“T know. Not here. There! You here.” 

To La Place the words sounded mad, in- 
credible, some fantastic shibboleth which this 
creature persisted in presenting to him—as 
mad as the fact of the dead deer which lay 
at his feet. None the less this scene must be 
terminated. He found himself pushing the 
darkness from him. The night was accursed. 
The fog was a moving pall which obscured 
all, wiped out every landmark to which he 
might hold. Every issue was lost in it, as were 
himself and this incredible savage that stood 
before him. He must bring this dreadful mat- 
ter to an end. 

“What do you mean?” 

The question hung for an instant in the 
darkness, dissolved, and was lost in the night. 
To it the Indian gave no heed, seemed not 
to have heard it. He remained motionless 
beside the deer. His head was down. His 
glance seemed to be directed upon the 
ground. To La Place came a sense of the 
mystery of the scene, of the primordial hate 
and fear this man evoked in him. In this 
scene, detached from the world, the Indian 
and himself seerned part of some primeval 
motivation. This feeling, fantastic as La Place 
felt it to be, persisted. Determinedly he 
thrust it from him. Time was being wasted. 
He must return to the house before Mar- 
garet became alarmed at his absence. What 
must ascertain that? He must force his pur- 
pose from him. His own fear was nothing. 
Margaret alone should count 

“Answer me!” he shouted. 

The Indian remained as before. La Place 
could discern no difference in his manner. 
The line of the bushes formed a wall at the 
rear of his body. His head and shoulders 
were clear above them. Thought La Place 
suddenly: “The fellow is a giant. He could 
break me into bits. I must get rid of him— 
now!” 
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He shouted again: “Answer me!” 

He could not quite follow the Indian’s 
movements. The fellow seemed to stoop. La 
Place saw him pick up the deer. He thought: 
“He is going now. He’s going!” The man, 
however, swung the deer from the ground 
by its fettered legs. The movement was easy, 
graceful, but full of purpose. With a prick- 
ling of his scalp La Place divined his pur- 
pose. The Indian intended to put the deer 
and his own body between La Place and the 
house, to form a kind of dreadful barricade. 
The man now moved to the other side of 
the sun-dial, squarely barring the path. He 
put down the carcass of the deer and stood 
behind it. 

His voice was pleading as he spoke, yet 
retained the same odd dignity. 

“Take the deer, plees,” he said. “You take 
it, now!” 

La Place regarded him with horror. 

“No!” he shouted. “No. I will not. Take 
it away! I’ve seen enough of you... enough 
of you...!” 

His fear increased. This fellow was attempt- 
ing to bar his way back to his house? He 
should be killed, shot and killed. What in- 
credible folly had possessed him to come out 
without his revolver? There was nothing to 
do but put his position to the test at once. He 
could not bear to wait. His feet seemed heavy 
as he moved. His legs were like lead. He was, 
he knew, taking part in a persistent night- 
mare. He found himself upon the outside of 
the sun-dial. Momentarily he expected to feel 
the Indian’s body against his own, to with- 
stand the weight of his attack. Steadily, he 
moved toward the house. The Indian, he 
knew, was at his heels. He heard the brush of 
his feet upon the grass, the sound of his pant- 
ing. The man was carrying the deer after 
him. To him again came the Indian’s voice, 
supplicating, pleading. 

“Take the deer. Plees take the deer!” 

It was unbelievable, part of a fantastic and 
evil dream, a fearful madness that never came 
to an end. The gravel of the drive between 
the house and the garage surprised him when 
his feet came upon it. For some reason which 
he could not decipher, he had expected all 
to be changed. The lights in the house were 
plainly visible now. He was rounding the L 
of the wing. He heard the Indian’s voice, 
the sound of his feet upon the gravel. 


“Take the deer. Plees to take the deer!” 

This was madness! Could any man put 
bounds to it, endure this phantom of the 
night! Why should he take the deer? The 
very thought was revolting, hideous. He was 
running, he felt, running away from a com- 
municable madness. The Indian with the deer 
was at his back. He was, he knew, surcharged 
with a primitive fear, with primitive hate, 
with a blind and bitter rage. Surely, if he 
could kill this fellow he would do so. The 
revolver was within the drawer of the bureay 
where he had left it. He would be swift to get 
it into his hands. The feel of the steel stock 
was quick within his palm. But two thoughts 
troubled him. Could he sight the revolver in 
the darkness? How near to this man would 
he be forced to get if he was to shoot to kill! 

He was now directly outside the rear door 
of the house—the door from which he had 
emerged. The library window threw an ob- 
long of light upon the sill. The night was 
behind him. The fog was rising densely from 
the river, which now roared in full flood 
around the hill. The rain, he saw, had almost 
ceased. 

The Indian was at his heels, still bearing 
the deer in his arms. The light from the libra- 
ry fell upon his face. La Place, turning for an 
instant, saw his lips move. What was it the 
fellow was saying now? What could he de- 
sire? 

“For my father. My father! Plees to take 
the deer!” 

Unconquerable and grotesque madness! 
Would supplication turn again to rage? 
Would this savage batter down the door after 
he had closed and bolted it? With a final 
glance behind him La Place fled into the 
house. His movements were quick, sliding. 
The door slammed to. He shot the bolt home. 
For an instant he paused to listen. Certainly 
there was movement beyond the sill, a sound 
like a carcass being dragged across the gravel. 
Did this mean that the deer had again been 
laid upon the sill, a continuation of the same 
inexplicable offering? He suddenly realized 
that his body, his clothes, were wringing, 
dripping wet. His hands were trembling as 
though an ague had seized him. In his flight 
he found that he had dropped his stick. It 
would not do for Margaret to see him in such 
a state as this. 

The light above his head glared in his eyes, 
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partially blinding him. Turning, some in- 
stinct warning him, he perceived that Mar- 
garet was standing in the library door. She 
was, he knew, looking directly at him. Half 
blinded by the light, unable to see her clearly, 
he none the less had the feeling, as fantastic 
as any that had preceded it, that she was not 
aware of his presence, that she too was lost, 
hopeless, tortured. She turned and disappear- 
ed into the library. 

The house, he thought, was very still. 
There was no sound but the distant roaring 
of the river; the splashing of rain from the 
eaves had died away. Suddenly he heard the 
tread of feet in the hall above his head. The 
footsteps he recognized as those of Cissie and 
Cassie. He heard the maids enter the room at 
the head of the stairs, Margaret’s room. 
There was vibrant whispering, the sound of 
quick movements, of a bed being torn apart. 
The meaning of this was plain. Ordinarily 
Cassie did the beds. That both the sisters were 
at work and with such staccato quickness 
presaged but one event. He must deem Mar- 
garet’s hour to be at hand. 

The realization brought such chill to his 
heart that he could scarcely breathe. The hour 
was at hand and he was not ready for it. 
Spiritually he felt that he could never make 
himself ready for such a time as this. Mar- 
garet and himself, he felt, were too old for 
such a labor. If he could have set the clock 
back an hour, a day, a year, he would have 
done so. There came to him the belief that 
life was a brief history struck upon chalk; 
time and event, but little more. The thought 
of the trespasser outside his door was with- 
drawn into some inner recess of his mind 
where it became as cold as ice. Some portion 
of his subconsciousness had arisen to engulf 
it, was at work upon it. His fear, his anger, 
his anguish—in that regard had come to an 
end. For the first time he was aware that 
where Margaret was concerned, he would 
meet this savage with instinctive and effec- 
tual action. 

This feeling gave him ease, effectiveness, 
physical sufficiency. His mind, he felt, had 
become frigidly clear; yet he was aware that 
his hands, his face, his body burned. Certain 
functions of his nerves seemed suspended. 
His feet, for example, did not seem to be 
upon the floor. He retained no feeling of the 
wetness of his clothing. He found that he 


regarded the savage with the deer precisely as 
he regarded the storm, the fog—as a physical 
fact which must be met. That he retained 
for the man an abiding, bitter hatred and dis- 
gust seemed lost in the far side of his mind. 
Only in regard to Margaret, he felt, did his 
feelings remain clear, poignant, and normal. 
He did, he thought, clearly envisage the posi- 
tion in which she was placed. He must act at 
once. All his hesitancy had disappeared. 

He now heard Cassie and Cissie at work in 
the room adjoining Margaret’s. He was aware 
of the movement of their feet upon the floor. 
They had opened, he thought, the linen- 
closet and were engaged in carrying articles 
from it. He heard their agitated whispering, 
once the sound of tearing linen. He heard 
Cassie say: ““That’s all now. Where’s the mas- 
ter?”’ From the library where Margaret was 
came no sound. She might be lying down in 
one of the long chairs, asleep—dead. 

He was never quite aware as to how he 
entered the library. Later he found that he 
had no recollection of walking through the 
door. The room was a large one. A fire 
burned brightly in the great fireplace that 
faced the east. Doubtless Cassie had lighted 
it. The room itself was as bright as day. Mar- 
garet, as if she felt the approach of a dread- 
ful darkness, had turned on every light, even 
the two great bulbs which he kept over his 
working table. To his surprise she was not 
lying down. She stood erect at the large table, 
her back to him, slowly turning the pages of 
a large illustrated book. Her appearance 
shocked him. The few minutes since he had 
seen her last seemed to have added years to 
her age. She did not look up as he appeared, 
but continued, slowly, steadily, to turn the 
pages. The movement possessed a machine- 
like precision, a sort of iron stoicism which 
touched him more poignantly than all which 
had gone before. She seemed to be afraid to 
look at him, afraid to move, afraid even to 
breathe. She gave no heed to him. 

The room seemed imbued with a quality 
of silence which he felt himself unable to en- 
dure. The walls were yellow, very bright 


from the lamps. All surfaces within the walls 
seemed flat, unrelieved by shadow. The si- 
lence persisted, broken only by the occasional 
crackling of the fire and the rustling of the 
pages of the book as they were turned. 

La Place went to the end of the table. 
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From this position he was enabled to see her 
face. From her eyes, her mouth, all expres- 
sion had been wiped away. He noticed that 
her hands were trembling slightly. It was as 
if her whole body were touched with a sullen, 
growing misery. This, rather than agony, was 
the word which came to his mind. Apparent- 
ly she was forced to endure it as one would 
have to endure an injury to a hand or an arm. 
He could not perceive this pain augment it- 
self, yet was aware that it did, even as he 
looked upon it. To his mind returned the 
same sense of guilt that he had previously ex- 
perienced, and with it, redoubled, came the 
teeling of loss of control of time. Time would 
never come to an end, Margaret and he 
would be suspended in it everlastingly while 
her misery endured. 

Her face was as white as the lace at her 
sleeves. Her slender wrists were pallid, seem- 
ingly infinitely fragile. The book which she 
had upon the table before her was a collection 
of Gower’s hunting-prints. Apparently she 
had picked it at random from the bookcase. 
It was not such a book as ordinarily would 
have interested her. He could perceive the 
plates, recognized them as she turned the 
pages—“The Meet,” “Dragging,” “A Lost 
Line,” “The High Fence.” All were of the 
field. One final picture caught his emotion— 
“Home at Noon.” The word home had 
seemed to him always to be singularly mov- 
ing, singularly poetic. One came home, work 
and fear done, to rest, to sleep, perhaps to die. 
Poor Margaret! Was time at an end for her 
too? Where did she in fact count her home 
to be? Here at Rivervale she had always 
seemed lightly bound, slightly held. Did she 
feel herself a part of this land, content, it 
she must, to lie fallow here as fallen grain 
must lie? Did she feel, as he did, that the 
land, the coolness of the evening, the very 
fireflies dancing in the dark, were hers, part 
of herself? Looking back upon the years that 
they had lived together, he found himself, as 
always, uncertain of what lay behind her 
reticences, her quietude. 


Looking at her he perceived that her eyes 
were full of tears, which she made no effort 
to conceal. She was looking fairly at him 
now. He had, he felt, a complete realization 
of what his appearance must be, soaked with 
rain, bedraggled, plainly afraid. She gave no 
sign of surprise, however. Was she, he won- 
dered, fully conscious of his presence? Her 
gaze seemed to go past him, to fasten itself 
with reflection upon some object which he 
could not see. When she spoke it was quite sud- 
den, taking La Place completely by surprise. 

“Stawell,” she said, “I feel here.’ She 
pointed to her breast. “If anything happens 
you are to go on. You are to go on! You 
hear!’ Her tone was peremptory, more so 
than any which he had ever heard her use. 
The sentences and words were short, clipped. 
She indicated her book. 

“Put it back, please,” she said. “I think 
I shall go up and go to bed.” She spoke now 
with an elaborate casualness, never mention- 
ing that subject which was uppermost in both 
their minds. The tears in her eyes, however, 
were increasing. In proportion to them, La 
Place thought, so her pain increased. 

Despite her declaration, she made no im- 
mediate effort to go up-stairs. Her hands wan- 
dered across the table, picking up small 
objects, putting them back into place. The 
motions were quick, dexterous, yet highly ner- 
vous. La Place felt himself to be upon the 
verge of some spoken absurdity. The scene 
held him rigid, appalled. She pushed away 
the objects beneath her hands, moved toward 
the stairs. Thought La Place strangely: “I 
have nothing to add to this—nothing!” At 
the lower newel post she paused and waited 
for him to come up. He perceived the face of 
Cassie looking down at them. The maid’s 
face was pale, her eyes wide, but none the less 
she seemed in control of herself and of 
situation. She addressed him by his Christian 
name, but under the circumstances he did 
not find this odd. “Bring her here, Stawell,” 
she said. “We'll put her to bed. You get the 
doctor at once.” 
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(To be concluded in the July number.) 
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Rising Money Market and the 
Course of Trade 


Advance in Reserve—Bank Rates—Demands on Credit by Stock Exchange and 


Industry—The Progress of Trade Recovery 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


HEN events on the great finan- 

cial markets have pursued an 

uninterrupted course for so 
long a period as to make the idea of a 
change of direction difficult to imagine, 
visible alteration in any of the under- 
lying influences attracts attention. T here 
have been a few such incidents during 
the forward sweep of American finance: 
a partial corn-crop failure in one year, 
for instance; a prolonged coal strike in 
another; the breakdown of a real-estate 
speculation ; a sudden and _ drastic 
shrinkage in steel-production. Any of 
these occurrences would have sufficed 
to reverse the movement of financial 
markets before the war, and each of 
them was observed with considerable 
misgiving when it began in these recent 
years. None of them, however, appear- 
ed to arrest more than momentarily the 
larger movement of financial expansion 
and, for that reason, it came to be very 
widely believed that nothing could in- 
terrupt it. 

The rise in money rates at the open- 
ing of the present spring season was in 
some respects a different matter. It was 
not at all such “tightening of money” 
as used to create occasional misgiving 
before the present era of American pros- 
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perity began, but it was preceded and 
accompanied, in the matter of banking 
reserves, banking credit, and action of 
the reserve banks, by circumstances 
which caused wide-spread discussion. 
Interest taken in it was accentuated by 
the fact that every one, whether banker 
or economist or plain business man, was 
aware that the recent long continuance 
of exceptionally easy money had been 
a potent influence on the advancing 
financial markets. Furthermore, none of 
them felt entirely sure to what extent 
it had promoted the period’s trade ac- 
tivity. 
“TIGHT MONEY” BEFORE THE WAR 
In years before the war, “tight mon- 
ey” had been so frequent an experience 
that business plans were adjusted to the 
probability of its recurrence. Few au- 
tumn seasons in which trade was nor- 
mally active missed a 6-per-cent rate on 
good merchants’ paper and, if stocks 
were rising, 10 or 15 per cent for de- 
mand loans on the Stock Exchange. 
Much higher rates would be quoted on 
occasions when gold was going out in 
quantity or exceptionally active trade 
and speculation were inflating bank 
liabilities. But in the four past years, 4 
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or 4% per cent has been almost unin- 
terruptedly the prevailing Wall Street 
rate for any type of loans, and Reserve- 
bank rates have ranged between 3 and 
4—which in any period of our history 
would have been described as exception- 
ally easy money. Toward the end of 
1925, when speculation in stocks and 
real estate was running wild, it is true 
that the Reserve banks intervened and 
advanced their discount rates, and that 
their purpose was avowedly the restrain- 
ing of speculative markets, which the 
Reserve Board publicly declared had be- 
come “‘a danger-spot in our present sit- 
uation. 

But the bank rate was then advanced 
only to 4 per cent. Foreign gold contin- 
ued to pour in, $21 3,000,000 being im- 
ported during the next twelve months. 
Our stock of gold, the basis of banking 
credit, had increased $2,500,000,000 
in barely ten years, or 140 per cent, as 
against an increase of only $600,000,- 
000, or less than 50 per cent, in the pre- 
ceding decade. The reserve ratio at the 
federal banks, for which the law re- 
quired only 35 per cent against deposits 
and 40 against circulation, rose from 
66 to 76 per cent after the early months 
of 1926, and the open-market discount 
rate had declined by April to 34. 


INCIDENTS OF THE PRESENT YEAR 

The course of the money market 
since the beginning of 1928, and es- 
pecially since the end of March, has 
been different in some essential respects. 
Reserve banks have raised their dis- 
count rates twice since January, the 
most rapid consecutive advance since 
1920; last April they were fixed at 4% 
per cent, which, although not exorbi- 
tantly high, was at all events higher 
than any rate quoted since the middle 
of 1924. The reserve ratio of the fed- 
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eral banks in the middle of April, 71¥, 
per cent, was the lowest for that time of 
year since 1922 and 8 per cent less than 
a year before. For the changed position 
there were two visible causes, neither of 
which existed at the end of 1925. One 

was the nearly unprecedented export of 
gold: in the seven months beginning 
last September this had reached : approx- 
imately $400,000,000 and had pulled 
down the Federal Reserve’s gold hold- 
ings $350,000,000 from the high point 
of 1927. The other was increase in the 
credit honed out by reporting private 
banks of the reserve system’s member- 
ship, which had risen $1,360,000,000 
within a year. 

It had grown $1,062,000,000, in- 
deed, in the seven months since the 
gold-import movement was reversed in 
September and at the same time the pri- 
vate banks had added $308 ,00c ),000 to 
their borrowings from the Federal Re- 
serve. On the open money market, 
sixty-day loans had gone to 5 per cent, 
a rate which had not been reached in 
any spring season since 1923. It was not 
exceptionally high, compared with old- 
er years, but the essential fact was that 
the increase in bank credit had amount- 
ed to 7 per cent since last August, 
which was itself abnormally rapid, and 
that the gold reserve on which the 
bank credit was ultimately based had in 
the same seven months decreased 11 
per cent. 


MONEY RATES AND TRADE 
PROSPERITY 
Still, it was not by any means clear 
how far the changed conditions were 
likely to be continuous or how, if at all, 
they would affect business conditions. 
It was evident that the higher money 
rates had not been caused (as they were 
in 1919 and 1920, for instance) by in- 


(Financial Situation continued on page 52) 
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ICHAEL Pupin 

landed at Cas- 
tle Garden fifty-four 
years ago with five 
cents in his pocket. 
A cracker factory in 
the heart of New 
York was his first 
college. His chap- 
lain, he says, was 
Jim, boiler-room fire- 
man, who preached 
the principles of 
Americanization. 
His first professor 
was a fellow work- 
er. 

To-day Michael 
Pupin is one of the most distinguished scientists 
in the world, the holder of honorary degrees 
from a score of institutions, the inventor of the 
Pupin coil, which made long-distance telephony 
practicable, the inventor of devices which are at 





Michael Pupin. 


the basis of radio. 

His rise has been a romantic one. It has af- 
forded the text for many panegyrics of the “land 
of opportunity.” 

Now Professor Pupin himself takes up the 
cudgel for his adopted country and its so-called 
“machine civilization.” He has put into this 
short paper much of the flavor of the more in- 
timate parts of his “From Immigrant to Inven- 
tor.” 


Raymond Walters, dean of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, has become known to Scripner’s readers 
for sane and careful analysis of college problems. 
“Getting into College” and “On the Summer- 
school Campus” dealt with college requirements 
and the value of the summer school. His article 
in this number goes at the problem of personnel 
and development of the individual. 


Doris Ulmann’s artistic photographs of South- 
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ern mountaineer types, although an independent 
piece of research on her part, come as a fine ad- 
junct to John J. Niles’s “In Defense of the Back- 
woods.” 

Mrs. Ulmann is a well-known New York 
amateur photographer, who has done a book of 
camera studies of the Johns Hopkins faculty 
and one of editors and authors. She spent two 
years in the mountains of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. She gave us the following autobiography 
of one of her subjects: 


Sam Crowel Tyree—68 years old, has wife and 6 
children. 

Born in the mountains of Kentucky. 

Educated in the mountains. 

Live in the mountains. 

Reared on a farm. 

In early life a teacher. 

Afterwards became a lawyer—practiced 14 years. 

Was converted to Christ and became and is now an ac- 
tive minister in the baptist work. Is now pastor of one 
church, 

Never used tobacco in any form. 

Has not tasted liquor in any 
form tor 37 years. 

Never used as much as 2 
quarts in life, 

Never was addicted to its 
use. 


Is 100 ¢ 


( prohibition. 


The gentleman doth 
protest a good deal, it 
seems to us. 

The second part of the 
curious and powerful 
story “Seven Days Whip- 
ping” published in this 
number sweeps you up to 
the amazing climax which 
will be presented in the 
conclusion of the story in 
the July number. As the 
novel progresses we can 
see what an interesting and original piece of 
work Mr. Biggs has done. We can find no par- 
allels for it in modern literature. The position 





John Biggs Jr. 
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where this instalment leaves Judge La Place 
seems almost an impossible one for a supposedly 
civilized man. But a glance back through the 
pages will show how carefully Mr. Biggs has 
built up his story. 

John J. Niles is caricatured elsewhere in this 
department. He is the author of “Singing Sol- 
diers” and a native of the Kentucky mountains. 
He has an ear for melody and has made a hobby 
of collecting folk- 
songs wherever he 
can find them. 

Another interest- 
ing group of articles 
is that on Virginia 
past and present. 

Governor Harry 
F. Byrd has been ac- 
complishingablood- 
less revolution in 
Virginia and we 
asked him to de- 
scribe it for us. Gov- 
ernor Byrd is the 
brother of Com- 
mander Richard E. 
Byrd. He is the de- 
scendant of a distin- 
guished family, but 
he carved out his 
own career. He took over his father’s news- 
paper, the Winchester Star, when he was four- 
teen. He is now the publisher of another pa- 
per and the owner of 1,500 acres of apple-or- 
chards. 

Virginius Dabney is a Virginia newspaper 
man. He was born at the University of Virginia 
and has lived there most of his life, holding a 
B.A. and an M.A. from that institution. It is 
natural that he should become interested in Jack 
Jouett. In his article he has served to introduce 
him to a larger public and at the same time prove 
how necessary a poet or an advertising man is 
to a public career. Paul Revere and Barbara 
Fritchie were treated kindly by the poets. Jack 
Jouett and Madame Russell are two characters 
in search of a bard. 

Laura Copenhaver lives in Marion, Va. Her 
story of Patrick Henry’s sister has been an in- 
tellectual diversion for her. She occupies a 
unique position, for she has built up in the past 
few years a substantial business in colonial cov- 
erlets. 

Lawrence Lee’s poem “A Letter to Albe- 

_marle,” despite its reference to autumn, so ob- 





Jack Niles at a favorite occupation, as seen by Sutherland. Mr. 
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viously belonged with this Virginia group that 
we waived its seasonal quality. Lawrence Lee, 
although a native of Alabama, graduated from 
the University of Virginia. 

Walter D. Edmonds graduated from Harvard 
three years ago, and has since been living and 
working on his farm in up-State New York, the 
scene of his stories. Mr. Edmonds’s first story 
appeared in Scripner’s in July, 1926. He has 

since then won a 

‘ prize in a Harper's 

“ft \ f contest and contrib- 

uted to The Atlan- 
tic. 


Ben Ray Redman 
is the author of this 
month’s true story 
of the war. He is 
well known as poet, 
author, and critic. 
It is not so well 
known that he is the 
husband of Frieda 
Inescourt, the tal- 
ented actress who is 
now playing inGals- 
worthy’s “Escape.” 
Redman was 

commissioned first 
lieutenant in the British army in 1917, and was 
with the Royal Flying Corps from 1917 to 1919. 
He served as scout pilot on the Ypres front. 

Doctor John C. Merriam, president of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, has made many 
contributions to the literature of paleontology, 
geology, and scientific research, with such formi- 
dable titles as “‘Primitive Characters of the Trias- 
sic Ichthysauria.” But by his contributions to 
this Magazine he has revealed to a larger audi- 
ence real literary power as well as deep scientific 
knowledge. “Forest Windows” has a personal 
touch such as Michael Pupin gives to his article. 
It is unusual to have two such distinguished 
scientists in the same number, and more so to 
have two who can write so forcefully to the non- 
scientific mind. 

Will James is slowly acquiring a large propor- 
tion of the State of Montana to turn into a cat- 
tle-range. Every time a new edition of the cow- 
boy artist’s books is published, the Rocking R 
Ranch grows by so many acres. 

Henry Meade Williams is another of the 
young writers whose stories first appeared in 
Scripner’s. He is the son of Jesse Lynch Wil- 
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liams, and is connected with the publishing 
house of J. H. Sears. His first story appeared in 
July, 1924. 

The article “The German Spirit of To-day” 
is a unique contribution. Doctor Joseph Mayer 
is, as he explains, a physician of Baden-Baden. 
Thus he has the opportunity for acquaintance 
with people from all parts of Germany and, in- 
deed, from all parts of the world. He states in 
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Fireworks in the July Scribner's 
BOSTON OF THE FUTURE, by F. J. Stimson 
? The author of “Boston—The Ebb Tide” gives some constructive sug- 
; gestions—with a kick in them 

NIGGER TO NIGGER, by E. C. L. Adams 

The author of ““Congaree Sketches” contributes real negro folk-lore 

THE EVOLUTIONIST AND DEATH, by Vernon Kellogg 

THE SIXTH HANGAR, by John J. Niles 

EXPLORING THE SOLAR ATMOSPHERE, by George Ellery Hale 

OUR CHANGING SPORTS PAGE, by W. O. McGeehan 

WHAT’S HAPPENING IN PROTESTANTISM? by John Richelson 

WHEN A WOMAN GOVERNOR CAMPAIGNS, by Cecelia Hendricks 

A NEW SHORT-STORY WRITER 
MORLEY CALLAGHAN 
introduced for the first time in a magazine by 
TWO STORIES 

Predicament 
: Regret for Youth 
; OTHER FICTION 
3 “SEVEN DAYS WHIPPING”’—The conclusion of the remarkable novel, 
by John Biggs, Jr. 

THE THREE-BOTTLE STORY, by Muriel Moore 


ON THE DARK TRAIL, by Franklin Holt 


SPECIAL FEATURE 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS recommends a list of books for summer reading 
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honest, straightforward fashion the attitude of 
Germany to-day, making no apologies, asking no 
favors, yet having nothing of false pride and bit- 
terness. 

Helene Mullins is one of the most promising 
of the younger New York poets. She is one of 
the favorite contributors to F. P. A.’s column in 
The World, and her verse appears in many mag- 
azines. 
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What You Think About It 


Infantry and Artillery Mix It Up—Boston Papers Feel Hurt Because of 


Stimson Article—The Question of Filth and Beauty—New Move to 


Purify Literature 
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won the war. It extends down from national 
controversies to scraps between military outfits as 
to who took So-and-so. As we promised last 
month, we print a protest from the infantry on 
L. V. Jacks’s “Artillery Duel at Montfaucon.” 


The story in your March issue by L. V. Jacks, will 
indeed create a tempest among the former members of 
the 79th Division Infantry, which captured Montfaucon 
and Nantillois several days before the very remarkable 
**duel’’ of Mr. Jacks’ creation took place. 

Jacks writes that on September 27th, the Infantry ‘‘was 
stalled around Montfaucon’’ and that his Artillery over- 
took them ‘‘after a forced march from Esnes to Avo- 
court.’” As a matter of fact, Avocourt was a town within 
the original take-off line of dawn of September 26th, 
and is several kilometres south of Montfaucon. 

The great ‘‘direct fire duel’’ in the ‘‘trap at Mont- 
faucon’’ took place, according to Historian Jacks on 
Sunday, September 29th. From personal experience I 
wish to state that on September 29th, during the entire 
day, the 79th Division Infantry was storming the Bois 
des Ogons, some two kilometres North of Nantillois, and 
that there was not a live German south of the woods we 
were attacking. 

For your information, and as a*guide to other duel- 
lists who may bob up in the future, the following is 
the official chronology of the drive against Montfaucon: 

Took off at dawn, Sept. 26th, captured Malancourt 
Sept. 26th. 

Captured Montfaucon Sept. 27th. 

Captured Nantillois Sept. 28th. 

Advanced to line two kilometres past Nantillois by 
24 H. Sept. 28th. 

Relieved by Infantry of 3rd Division 15th H Sept. 30th. 

Verification of the above facts may be obtained from 
the official records and the American Battle 
Monuments Commission, Washington, D. C., compiled 
as permanent historical records of the Combat Divisions 
overseas. 

Jacks states in concluding his remarkable tale, that 
his officers told him that Nantiilois had never been taken. 
I was one of the Americans who went through that town 
on September 28th, and there were many others with 
me. 

It is a matter of record that after passing Montfaucon 
the Infantry had no artillery support other than a bat- 


tery or two of light 75 mm. field artillery, which went 


r is always easy to stir up a fight about who 


maps of 


into position at Nantillois, but soon ran short of ammu- 
nition. 
This artillery lack, the reason for the heavy infantry 
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casualties after passing Montfaucon, was due to the com. 
plete breakdown of transport on the one almost impass 
able arterial road which was supposed to serve three 
divisions and also evacuate the wounded. 

The 3rd Division, which relieved us on September 
30th, remained stationary for several days at the point 
of relief, waiting for the artillery support. 

With the above official records in mind, it is difficul 
to understand how a magazine like Scripner’s should 
present to its readers ‘‘history’’ of the type produced b 
Mr. Jacks, which unjustly reflects on the very fine record 
of the 79th Division. 

We look for history of that sort in the tabloids, but 
not in the new Scripner’s. 

Wa ter F, Hays 
(formerly Captain 315th Inf., 79th Division) 


Brookline, Delaware Co., Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Jacks points out the following: 


The story is an excerpt from a journal which the 
writer, a private of artillery kept. The writer claims at 
no point that this journal is history; in fact formally dis 
claims it, and writes that it is merely a record of the 
impressions of a private soldier. He implies at more point 
than one that he held the opinion on Sept. 29th that the 
Germans were still in Nantillois. It was an opinior 
which he shared with all his regiment. The regimenta 
maneuvering of Sept. 2gth based on this view 
The view is directly traceable to a runner's report re- 
ceived early on the morning of the 29th. This opinion i 
false. 

The 4th regular division entered Nantillois on Sept 
27th (in the course of an encircling movement aroun 
Montfaucon), and the town was formally taken by th 
79th division on Sept. 28th. 

When relieved by the 3rd division on Sept. 30th, th 
79th had pushed its lines somewhat more than two 
kilometres north of Nantillois. 


was 


Mr. Jacks makes some other points clear in a 
letter to the editor: 


First, the use of the name 
within the original take-off. We 
Avocourt because the only road the 
led that way. Cannon 
doughboys. 

Some time later, near Malancourt, as noted, we over- 
took some lines of the infantry. 

Next. The infantry were ‘‘stalled’’ at Montfaucon. 
The publications of the Battle Monuments ( 
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marched from Esnes t 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


that he talks about, and which I have on my desk as 
[ write, say that the 79th division infantry arrived before 
Montfaucon during the afternoon of the 26th. The exact 
hour at which they caught sight of the hill is not noted, 
but that is immaterial. Presumably, they were close to 
the hill by three or four o'clock, because they effected 
a re-formation of their lines before launching their first 
attack which came at 6:30 P.M. And was a failure. 

Montfaucon was taken at noon the next day, the 
27th. Approximately twenty hours therefore were con- 
sumed in this operation. Figuring from the moment of 
their first actual attack, and a half hours 
elapsed. 

While this was going on, the 4th regular division, 
east of the 79th, had progressed one and three-quarters 
miles beyond Montfaucon, and the 37th national guard 
division on the other flank had also advanced beyond 
Montfaucon, though not so far as the 4th had gone. 

The line around Montfaucon therefore by the night 
of the 26th was assuming the shape of a letter V with 
the 79th division on the point, and the flanking di- 
visions going beyond them. 

Nine divisions participated in the American attack on 
the morning of Sept. 26. The slowest part of the advance 
was in the path of the 79th. It is no more than fair to 
say that they encountered fierce resistance, but so did 
the 4th, which overcame its resistance. So did the 35th, 
who fought in terribly difficult country capturing Cheppy. 
So did the 37th. 

Fire at one kilometre or thereabouts is extremely close 


seventeen 


for artillery. It would be considered long range for in- 
fantry, the more so as the 79th had many men who could 
not use their rifles. 

The artillery Mr. Hays refers to that went into action 
near Nantillois were batteries of our own brigade. Slack- 
ening in fire was due to casualties rather than lack of 
shells. The nearest targets fired upon were a kilometre 
north of Nantillois, while the bulk of the fighting, as 
noted at the time, was with guns further in the rear, 
near Cunel, 

Nor could all the 79th be moving against the Bois « 
Ogons on Sept. 29th, for I saw a single M. P. drive 
more than fifty skulkers from one dugout near Montfau- 


les 


con, and start them forward, while it was common 
knowledge that the 57th F. A. brigade kitchens were 
feeding stragglers from the 79th as much as their own 


men. It is unfair to hold the conduct of stragglers against 


a division, but when casualties run nearly to 50 per cent, 


and there are numerous stragglers, I leave it to any sol- 
dier of the ath or the 37th as to what the front line re- 
sembled. 

F. J. Stimson’s article “‘Boston—The Ebb 


Tide” was favored by a two-column black head- 
line story on the front page of the Boston Globe 
and with long editorials from the other Boston 
sheets. 

The Transcript said: 


BOSTON 
has had no lack of Jeremiahs, especially in 
present generation; but Mr. F. J. Stimson, who, 
like Jeremiah of old, now (in an article entitled ‘‘Boston 
—the Ebb Tide,’’ in the March Scripner’s) insists upon 
delivering us over to Babylon, is almost of the last gen- 


Boston 
the 
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eration, having been born in the year 1855. In reading 
this somewhat depressing article, we have to admit that 
there is a great deal of truth in it. Mr. Stumson goes 
back a long way in his painful reminiscences of thwarted 
Boston enterprise. a's 

Let us say that after all he cannot be quite like his 
fellow Brahmin of old, Jeremiah, of whom it was said 
that he had ‘‘no friends but God and death’’; for his 
heart warms toward us at last. He grants us the boon 
of saying that in some degree our situation is due to 
the fact that ‘‘the rest of the world ebbed out from 
the ideals on which Boston was propped and left it high 
and dry.”’ 


The Herald calls for a literary booster: 
“J. S. OF DALE’ KNOCKS BOSTON 


Nobody pays much attention to Mr. Upton Sinclair's 
opinions of Boston. We merely contemplate the antics 
of such an observer with amused contempt, freely con- 
cede that he has a knack for writing, and let it go at 
that. But when such a man as Mr. Stimson, “‘J. S. of 
Dale’’ and no other, presumably fond of Boston and all 
New England, however much his pride may have been 
diluted by the delinquencies he charges against us- 

when such a man takes his place on the side line and 
joins the hue and cry, that, indeed, seems a very different 


thing. 

The article in the current Scrisner's on ‘*Boston— 
the Ebb Tide’’ reads enticingly, and produces irrita- 
tion, 


We wish that somebody would print something con- 
structive about Boston, that some of our old friends still 
residing within our borders, and presumably still in- 
terested in our fortunes, would desist from denouncing 
us for our foolishness and our incompetence long enough 
to offer us a few suggestions as to how they would have 
us retrieve the greatness they allege to have departed 
from us, and how we are to do a lot of the things 
which they are dead sure ought to be done. . . . 

We admire Mr. Stimson. But why in the name of 
all that is reasonable was it necessary or desirable for 
him to print such an essay against his Boston in such a 
magazine as ScriBNER's? 


We may here announce that Mr. Stimson has 
accepted The Herald's challenge and his article 
“Boston of the Future” will appear in the July 
number. 

THE QUESTION OF FILTH AND BEAUTY 

The mail that comes over the editor’s desk 
brings ever fresh surprises at the ways of the hu- 
man mind. For instance, take this editorial from 
the Hudson Falls (N. Y.) Herald on “The 
State of Riverbank,” by Roman Laim, in the 
March number: 

*““SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE" GOES LOCO 


is a filthy 
the 
vice 


In the current issue of Scripner’s MAGAZINE 
matters that usually 
societies for the 


article dealing with come to 
surface only 
are tunctioning. 

Some presumably advanced notion to the effect that 
the important things in this world are the dirty and 
unspeakable things, has moved this hitherto respectable 


when suppression of 
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publication to ‘‘go modern.’’ The expression and quo- 
tation marks are ours. We believe that they will be un- 
derstood. 

It appears to have come as a great discovery to the 
publishers of Scrisner’s that there are tag ends of hu- 
manity in this world and that such degenerates neither 
know nor observe the common rules of decency in any 
way. Hence its eagerness to spread before its readers 
the disgusting details of the lives of vile, illiterate and 
unworthy persons who live along the river bank. 

The Hudson Falls Herald has no patience with the 
idea that drool and dirt have a prominent place in the 
reading matter provided for presumably intelligent and 
decently refined folks. It is surprising that ScripNeR’s 
MacazineE should hold to the contrary. That publication 
appears to have been infected with the virus which makes 
its victims labor under the impression that the ignoble 
is the noble, and vice versa. 

The jazz age now finds expression at its worst—so 
far as literature is concerned—in the pages of a hitherto 
decent magazine. One wonders what the Socicty for the 
Suppression of Vice will do about it. Clearly here is 
a case for prompt action. 


And then read this to the author from O. C. 
Perry, Swannanoa, N. C.: 


It achieves that difficult distinction of being warm 
with human sympathy and yet sharp and clear-cut, not 
blurred at the edges by any diffusion of sentimentality. 
It does what I demand of every bit of literary art that 
portrays character,—makes the characters go on living for 
the reader after the pages are closed. 

*‘Joe’’ and ‘‘Waukendaw Chip’? and ‘‘Ed Smith,”’ 
and the rest of them possess, as you have sketched them, 
the qualities of great literary art. They arouse in the 
reader's breast a glow of sympathy akin to that aroused 
by Conrad's ‘‘Nigger’’ or ‘‘Lord Jim,’’ or Galsworthy's 
**Soames Forsyte,’’—an understanding the artist gives as 
much by implication as by direction—perhaps more. 

There is something lovely achieved (I don’t mean 
pretty—I have passed that stage where my soul demands 
prettiness in art), even by means of old ‘‘Chip’s’’ cuss- 
ing,—and did I read too much into the sketches when I 
felt rather than heard or saw the great river swirling 
majestically past, as heedless of this poor human drift 
as it is heedless of the driftwood and other flotsam it 
throws contemptuously upon its bank? 


PRAISES RIVERBANKERS 
A woman who has cruised along the Missis- 
sippi believes that the Riverbank characters have 
been painted too blackly: 


I feel it my duty in justice to the shanty and boat- 
house owners that I have known to say that I disagree 
very much with Roman Laim. 

While it is true many have their own laws, etc., as 
well as codes of living, I must say that I have found 
two-thirds or over of the Riverbank population can read 
and write and are neat and clean and honest. 

For many years I lived two months of each year on 
the Mississippi River and have also traveled through the 
Henapen Canal and feeder to the Illinois River as far 
as Peoria. 

I do not say that all of the Riverbankers were good 


WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


but almost all of those I knew would be a friend in 
need as well as a congenial host and they would share 
the last crust with a fellow-being. 


Springfield, Mass. Vesta NEWINGHAM, 


And a doctor from Kansas City believes that 
there is no appreciable difference between the 
lawless code of the Riverbanker and the actions 
of another proportion of the human race: 


In what was apparently intended as a sort of humorous 
commentary on primitive American life, an interesting 
author has written ‘‘The State Of Riverbank.”’ 

From the standpoint of a practicing physician, it may 
be truthfully contended the said Shantytown inhabitants 
are not one whit worse in their tendency to immoral, 
semi-civilized and unsanitary than are 
numbers of shady, wickedly immoral inhabitants that had 
been personally encountered in many of our modern, 
progressive and highly civilized American cities. ‘ 
The environment and lives of the former may be called 
interestingly unique. But they can hardly ever excell the 
latter in moral degeneracy and diabolical crime. e 

Rosert H. MacNair, M.D. 


lives, counties: 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


There must be a new movement for the puri- 
fication of American literature on foot. For com- 
ments like these are coming in: 

Mr. Van Dine is a logician. He also has the pen of 


a ready writer. Why use it to broadcast filth in a world 
already overcharged with vicious thought and deed? 


Answering question: Would you have a nice 
Swiss Family Robinson murdered as was the 
Greene Family? Mr. Van Dine’s story might, in- 
deed, be taken as a moral text (much against the 
author’s will, however). The evil one perished. 
The normal one survived. 

Another deplored the “morbid” quality of 
“The Greene Murder Case” and even pro- 
nounced a judgment upon us for the harm we 
might do to unborn children, since the mothers 
reading the story might inspire them with 
criminal tendencies. 

And suppose these sensitive mothers should 
read Shakespeare. Would the children then be 
Hamlets and Macbeths and Othellos? 

One other protested against the obscenity of 
James Boyd’s ““Humoresque.” And asked if we 
would allow our children to read such a story. 

We replied that we would. 

And now comes this curious statement: 

The present prospectus with such a disagreeable and 
degenerate title as ‘‘Seven Days Whipping”’ does not 
strike us favorably. Do you not judge American taste too 
harshly? 


The answer is no. Tue Obsserver. 
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x TheClub Corner x 


500 AMERICAN ARTISTS—NEW PROGRAMMES 











HE answer to the last question of the Art 

Forum Questionnaire appears below. We 
have received many requests for back numbers of 
the Magazines containing these questions and 
answers, and are prepared to supply them at 25 
cents per copy. We hope to be able to present the 
material in a pamphlet. Definite announcement 
will be made next month. 

We have prepared programmes on contem- 
porary poetry and on the psychology of the mod- 
ern novel. We shall be glad to supply these to 
clubs intending to study these subjects during 
the coming club year. 


80. A comprehensive list of American artists arbitrarily 
grouped. Many of them are living. The 1925 vol- 
ume of the American Art Annual lists 7,383 living 
artists in its ‘‘Who’s Who in American Art’’ sec- 
tion, therefore a list of 500 is pitifully incomplete. 


FIRST TEN AMERICAN PAINTERS 


Dunlap, Painter and Historian 
Washington Allston 

John Vanderlyn 

Rembrandt Peale 

James Peale 


Benjamin West 
John S. Copley 
John Trumbull 
Gilbert Stuart 
Charles W. Peale 


A LATER GROUP UNDER ENGLISH INFLUENCE 
Bass Otis 

John Neagle 
Waldo and Jewett 
Edward Malbone 
Joseph Wright 


Robert Fulton 
S. F. B. Morse 
Mathew Pratt 
John W., Jarvis 
Thomas Sully 


FIRST AMERICAN LANDSCAPISTS 


James Hart 
Frederick E. Church 
Albert Bierstadt 
Thomas Hill 
William Hart 


Thomas Doughty 
Asher B. Durand 
Thomas Cole 
John F. Kensett 
Thomas Moran 


FIRST AMERICAN SCULPTORS 


William Rush 
Horatio Greenough 
Hezekiah Augur 


John Frazee 
Hiram Powers 
Thomas Crawford 


BEGINNING OF THE FRENCH INFLUENCE 


William Keith 
William Sartain 
Carlton Wiggins 

Wm. Gedney Bunce 
Wyatt Eaton 


William M. Hunt 
John La Farge 
George Inness 
Alexander Wyant 
Homer D. Martin 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS OF NARRATIVE SUBJECTS 


William S. Mount 
Eastman Johnson 
John F. Weir 


J. G. Brown 
Seymour J. Guy 
Thomas Hovenden 
Emanuel Leutze 


GROUP OF MEN PAINTING FROM 1875 


Frank Duveneck 
Wm. Merritt Chase 
John W. Alexander 
Frederick Vinton 
Carrol Beckwith 
Robert Blum 
Joseph De Camp 
Charles Mills 


John Singer Sargent 

J. J. Shannon 

James McNeill Whistler 
Edwin A. Abbey 
Frank Currier 

Thomas Eakins 
Theodore Wendell 
John Enneking 


SCULPTORS PROMINENT SINCE 1900 


John Quincy Ward 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens 
Daniel Chester French 
George Gray Barnard 
Herbert Adams 
Frederick MacMonnies 
Solon Borglum 

Paul Bartlett 

Charles Niehaus 
Hermon MacNeil 
Karl Bitter 


Stirling Calder 
Lorado Taft 

Cyrus Dallin 
Phimister Proctor 
Charles C. Rumsey 
A. A. Weinmann 
Edward Birge 
Isidore Konti 
Frederick G. R. Roth 
Atullio Piccirilli 
Gutzon Borglum 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONISM IN AMERICA 


Dennis Bunker 
Theodore Robinson 
Edmund C. Tarbell 
J. Alden Weir 
William Garrigan 
William B. Closson 


Childe Hassam 
Robert Reid 
Walter Griffin 
John Costigar, 
Augustus V. Tack 
Wilson Irvine 


PAINTERS OF FRENCH TRADITION 


Gardner Symons 
Louis Dessar 
Bruce Crane 

Chas. Dewey 
Henry Ranger 
Paul King 

J. Folinsbee 


Ben Foster 
Dwight W. Tryon 
Willard Metcalf 
Charles H. Davis 
Leonard Ochtman 
J. Francis Murphy 
Wm. R. Lathrop 


PAINTERS OF THE SEA 


Wm. T. Richards 
Gedney Bunce 
Alex. Harrison 
Charles Woodbury 
Paul Dougherty 
Armin Hansen 

J. Wilkinson Smith 


Eric Hudson 
Fred. Waugh 
Wm. Ritschel 
Leon Dabo 
Gifford Beal 
Hobart Nichols 
Henry Snell 
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PAINTERS OF NOTABLE INDIVIDUALITY 
Ralph Blakelock 
George Fuller 
Elihu Vedder 
Max Bohm 
F. S. Church 
Emil Carlsen 


Winslow Homer 
Henry G. Dearth 
Abbott H. Thayer 
John Twachtman 
Albert P. Ryder 
Arthur F. Mathews 


LEADERS OF THE INDEPENDENT MOVEMENT 


Robert Henri Leon Kroll 
George Bellows Eugene Speicher 
John Sloan Martha Walter 
George Luks Ben Ali Haggin 
William Glackens Reynolds Beal 
Everett Shinn John Carroll 


FIGURE-PAINTERS IN LANDSCAPE 
Karl Anderson James R. Hopkins 
Horatio Walker Rich. Miller 
R. Sloan Bredin Chas. Hopkinson 
C. C. Chapman Louis Rittman 
F. Louis Mora Carl F. Frieseke 
Ballard Williams Geo. Oberteufer 


PROMINENT WOMEN PAINTERS 
Marie Danforth Page 
Alice Kent Stoddard 
Ellen Emmet Rand 
Lydia Field Emmet 
Violet Oakley 
Dorothy Ochtman 
Evelyn Withrow 
Pauline Palmer 
Mary Foote 
Jane Peterson 
Johanna K. Hailman 
Marie Oberteufer 


Mary Cassatt 

Elizabeth Nourse 

Cecilia Beaux 

Helen Turner 

Lilian Westcott Hale 

Jean McLane 

Gertrude Fiske 

Lillian Genth 

Anna Fisher 

Felicia W. Howell 

M. DeNeale Morgan 

Helen Dunlap 
PROMINENT WOMEN SCULPTORS 

Harriett Frishmuth Evelyn Beatrice Longman 

Anna Vaughn Hyatt-Huntington Beatrice Fenton 

Malvina Hoffman Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 

Edith Barretto Parsons Grace Talbot 

Bessie Potter Vonnoh Margaret French Cresson 

Laura Gardin Fraser Abastenia Eberle 

Brenda Putnam Lucy Perkins Ripley 

PAINTERS OF THE FAR WEST 

William Wendt 

Benjamin Brown 

Hansen Puthoff 

Orrin White 

Alson S. Clark 

John Frost 

Jean Manheim 

Guy Rose 

John Rich 

Clark Hobart 

DeWitt Parshal 

William Silva 

Will Sparks 

Spencer Mackey 

Lee Randolph 

Maurice Braun 

Chas. Dickman 

Joseph Raphael 

Lucia Mathews 

G. Cadenassa 

C. Charlton Fortune 


Francis McComas 
Ray Boynton 
Gottardo Piazzoni 
Mateo Sandona 
Xavier Martinez 
Eugen Neuhaus 
Perham Nahl 
Lester Boronda 
Bruce Nelson 
Philip Lewis 
Douglas Parshal 
Carl O. Borg 
Rollo Peters 
Constance Mackey 
Calthea Vivian 
Mary Curtis Richardson 
Florence Lundborg 
Jules Pages 

T. Van Sloun 
Clarence Hinkle 
Kathryn Leighton 
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PAINTERS OF TAOS AND NEW MEXICO 
Bert Philips 

Frederick Remington 
Will Shuster 


Louis Aitken 
Ernest L. Blumenschein 
E. O. Burninghaus 
Wm. Penhallow Henderson Victor Higgins 
Martin Hennings Herbert Dunton 
Walter Ufer E. I. Couse 
Randall Davey Theo. Van Soelen 
John Sharp Mary F. Ufer 
A GROUP OF THE BEST-KNOWN MEN 
Gari Melchers 
Ernest Lawsen 
Chas. Hawthorne 


Geo. DeF. Brush 
Elmer Schofield 


Jonas Lie 

Frank Benson 
Edward Redfield 
Henry O. Tanner 
T. W. Dewing 


LIVING MEN OF STRONG INDIVIDUAL TALENT 


Rockwell Kent 
Gerome Meyers 
Walter Beck 

John I. Noble 
Joseph T. Pearson 
Maurice Sterne 
Chauncey Ryder 
Hayley Lever 
Maynard Dixon 


Arthur B. Davies 
Eugene Savage 

Van Dearing Perrine 
Maurice Fromkes 
Birger Sandzen 
Maurice Prendergast 
Daniel Garber 

Fred W. Grant 
Walter Griffin 


MEN PROMINENT IN PORTRAITURE 


J. C. Johansen Douglas Volk 
Henry Rittenberg Ernest Ipsen 
Leopold Seyffert Ivan Olinsky 
Wayman Adams Philip Hale 
Wm. McG. Paxton L. Thompson 


Irving Wiles Louis Loeb 
Julian Story Howard Cushing 
Robt. Gauley Tho. Anschutz 
Abram Poole H. S. Hubbell 
Wilton Lockwood Nicolai Fechin 
McLure Hamilton Burtus Baker 


PAINTERS EXHIBITING IN BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, AND WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Frederick A. Bosley George Harding 
Philip Little Carroll S. Tyson 
William Kirkpatrick Mary Butler 








George L. Noyes Elizabeth Wa 


Marion L. Pooke John R, ¢ 
G. B. Troccoli Eben F. Comins 
Elizabeth Paxton Jerry Fart 
Lester W. Stevens Richard S. M 


Mathilde M. Lei 


Adelaide C. Chase ig 
Wm. H. Holmes 


Gretchen W. Rogers 
PAINTERS OF THE MIDDLE WES1 

Tue Hooster Group Frank V. Dudley 
J. Otis Adams Anna L, Stacey 
William Forsyth Oliver D. Grover 
Richard B. Gruelle Edward B. Butler 
Otto Stark J. Allen St. John 
T. C. Steele Frederick (¢ lett 
Ada Walter Schulz Carl R. Krafft 
Adolph Schulz Lawton Parker 

CHICAGO Alfred Juergens 
Karl A. Buehr Frank A. Gerald 
Charles F. Browne 

(Continued on page 76)) 
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» BONDS TO PIT os 
THE INVESTOR 
ilips yore —— 
ston 
ister . 
~ Sound business 
nton 
ouse 
_- 
len demands ample reserves 
cr 
od o 
Li —readily available but never tdle 
son 
held 
vw 1S WITH the individual, so with a business, vari- 
NT ous contingencies arise—repairs and replace- 
cent ments, new equipment, unusual profit opportuni- 
a ties, temporary setbacks—for which funds must be 
ble available. A business must also keep liquid assets profitably 
son a 
re employed. A well arranged bond reserve meets both needs— 
der “Alipt« a 7 ‘ = 
sas but it must be soundly built, with the requirements of the par- 
uae ticular business governing all selections. 
A business with firmly established production and distribu- 
olk J aaa as HP oe a 
ne tion facilities might require different securities than a newer 
~ business struggling for a foothold. Funds established for emer- 
aie a 
son rencies or unforeseen contingencies would require bonds 
1 L a 1 
ing differing in some respects from those suited to pension funds, 
: 
ulz . ~ - 
vel insurance funds or others of a more permanent character. 
We have specialized for a number of years in this problem; 
x¢er id 
have assisted many concerns in various lines of business to 
solve it. We not only have the experience to specify proper 
ng issues; we can also promptly furnish them from a large and 
ew varied inventory on hand of issues originated by ourselves. 
wit That saves time and often saves money for the investor. 
Vay wwe present further information —thr ugh correspondence r thr ugh our representa 
Every Thursday Evening HALSEY, STUART & CO. Radio “Programs 
combine musical entertainment of distinguished character 
with interesting discussions on the subject of sound investment 
8:00 P.M. Central Standard Time + 9:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
over the Red Network and associated stations 
x 
et HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
= INCORPORATED 
ett CHICAGO 201 South La Salle St. NEW VORK 35 Wall St 
Tt PHILADELPHIA U1 South Fifteenth St DETROIT 601 Griswold St LEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave. 
cr ST. LOUIS 319 North Fourth St. ¥ TON 85 Devonshire St. MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., South 








































































A home town enterprise backed by 


national experience 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue Bell System is a home town 
enterprise in operation so that each 
community may have service that 
suits its needs. It is a national enter- 
prise in research, engineering and manufac- 
ture so that every telephone user may have 
the best that concentration and quantity 
production can achieve. 

There are twenty-four operating com- 
panies devoting their energies to telephone 
problems throughout the United States— 
for example, the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company operating throughout Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. It has 11,000 men and women— 
friends and neighbors of the other people in 
their towns — working to maintain in its 





territory the best standards in teleph- 
ony now known. 

In New York, in the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and 
the Bell Laboratories, are 5000 persons, includ- 
ing scientists, engineers and consultantsin man- 
agement, engaged in inventing better appa- 
ratusand discovering better ways todo things. 

The Northwestern Company with its 
11,000 employees has the use of all that this 
group of 5000 in New York discover and 
perfect. Likewise the other twenty-three 
operating companies. They are regional or- 
ganizations adapted to local conditions, but 
behind every telephone in city or hamlet is 
the national organization for the develop- 
ment of the telephone art. 
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latitudes, his treatments 
tions of ultra-violet rays 
during the summer months. 


/ 4 


Sunlight is the finest tonic and health-builder 
It works its cures, mysteri- 
In sunshine there is 
the ultra-violet 
rays. These rays are most effective from 
ber and are particularly 
strong from June to the end of September. 


in the world 
ously, through the skin 
a wonderful healing power 





April to Nov 


Ultra-violet rays do not penetrate ordinary 
thing except the very 


lightest in color and weight. Nor do they 


window glass. or cl 


A 





penetrate, to any 


dust-laden atmosphere 


is solved 


unobstructed light 


porch, will serve 


Sun baths, taken regularly, increase the red 
corpuscles of the blood in great numbers 
The supply of calcium, iron and phosphorus 
Many physical 


disturbances partially due to sunlight starva- 


in the blood is augmented 


tion—notably rickets and anemia 


relieved by daily sun baths 


treated by the sun's rays 


Dr. Sun’s best office hours are in the early 
At mid-day 
his treatment is more likely to scorch than to 
heal. Even at the best hours, overexposure 
It is a mistake 


morning and late afternoon. 


does more harm than good 
to try to get tanned too rapidly 


exposure, especially on parts of the body not 
accustomed to direct rays of the sun, may 
cause not only painful burns but also serious 
Exposure should be gradually 


skin trouble 
increased from day to day 


So essential is sunlight to the body that 
science sought and has found a way to manu- 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


HE world’s greatest physician is located 
92,000,000 miles away. He is Dr. Sun. And 
the one great medicine that he sends is sunlight. 
On bright, sunny days his free dispensary is 
open to everybody, everywhere. But in northern 

generous applica- 
are most successful 


sat extent, smoky and 
For those who can 
put on bathing suits and enjoy the suns 
at a beach on ocean, lake, or river, the prob- 
lem of getting sufficient ultra-violet radiation 
But others, too, may receive the 
benefits of the sun's rays by using ingenuity. 
At some time during the day the sunshine 
usually pours into some room in the home 
where one may lie without clothing in its 
A canvas tent without a 
top, in the yard or on the roof or open 


Certain skin 
diseases can be healed more rapidly when 
Sun baths are a 
valuable tonic for the organs of the b 
The ultra-violet rays kill bacteria and germs. 




























EOwaen ere 


facture ultra-violet rays that may be used 
helpfully in the winter and on days at other 
times of the year when the sun's rays are 
weak. But great care should be exercised. 
1 light treatments may be ex- 


Artificial 


crew 


sur 
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tremely harmful 


familiar with their power 


In praising the value of natural sunlight, one 
eminent physiciar 
added t gether all ) 

Finsen light and Radium and the Roentgen 
Rays, and all the uses of heat rays and electri- 
cal waves in the care of atrophied or unused 
muscles—when every particular form of radi- 
ation has been tried and 
the val 
upon us, whether as therapeutic in 
forms of disease, or as hygienic and prophy- 
lactic, outweighs a 
the Atlantic outweighs the contents of the 
Olympic swimming pool.” 


uttermost 


Plan, definitely, to store up health. Get your 
the ultra 
while they are at their best 
“Sunlight, the Health-Giver,” tells of many 


share of 


benefits to be derived from the sun's rays. 
It will be mailed free upon request to the 
Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, One Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Send for it 









if given by anyone not 


says, “When we have 
ealing virtues of the 





exploited to the 
ue of natural sunlight 


certain 


ll these other things as 


violet rays in summer, 


A booklet, 
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Haley Fiske, President 
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cAccorded the ; 
enthusiastic praise 
of owners everywhere... 
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A NEW CONCEPTION of 


how dependable an oil burner can be 


To hear an Electrol owner express | 


tion isto realize th l 
] 


produced the dependable auton 


you have wanted for your own home. 


You are impressed by his praise of th 


gives...operating wit 


his home at the temperature he li 


it Electrol engin 


oUt attention... 


Kes D 


S Satistac- 
ers h ive 


heat which 


e service it 


est, regard- 


less of the weather or sudden changes. 


The advance d engineering principles 


of Electrol 


have been recognized by prominent engineers 


and business men who have selected 
homes. Numbered among them are 
S. Baldwin, Vice-Pres. General Electri 
E. D. Nims, Pres. Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., J.C. Chadwick, Mgr. 
Pac kard Motor Co. of New York, 
Mr. C. W. Peelle, Pres. Peelle ew 
and Mr. David R. Jones, Geometric 
Stamping Company. 


ELEC 


» 


it for their 


{ry 


Mr. Robert 
c Co., Mr. 





The Master 
Furnace Man 


1 Entirely Automatic. 


Electrol a1) Tl 
-lectrol 18 AAli-Electric anc 


It employs positive electric ignition—eliminat 
the need fora gas pilot light. Produces a sur 
prising volume of hx it without w ott 
And is regulated in every phase of its quiet o] 
ation by The Master Control which stands guard 


like a living hand always at the furnace d 
Form your own opinion of Electrol from the ex 
perience of those who know it best. Send f 
book, “The Master Furnace Mar » cont 

full details of Electrol and comment 


Wherever Ele« 


} 


trol is sold, you will find « 


oil heating service backed by a sour d, large and 
growing manufacturing organizatiot 
vetecraat. Sizes for every type an lild 





ing. Can be purchased on an attrac 
tive budget payment plan if desired. 
ELECTROL INC. of MISSOURI 
184 Dorcas St., * St. Louis, » U.S. A. 
> 


TROL 


She OIL BURNER with Whe Master Control 


LISTED AS STANDARD BY THE 


UNDERWRITERS’ 


LABORATORIES, 


AND BEARS THEIR LABEL 
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Hexagonal Shincies on a small cottage 


START WITH A PERMANENT ROOF-— 
OR RE-ROOF FOR THE LAST TIME 


Johns-Mantville Asbestos Shingle Roofs are dated 





A faster of Ashestos 


on our records—None has ever worn out 


BETTER looking roof—a 
roof that will never wear 
out, that will never lose its color, 
that is permanently fireproof, 
hat ends roofing expense forall 
time is one of the best invest- 
ents you can make. It assures 
you of saving money. 
You do not need to buy a new 
root or make extensive repairs 
ery few years. (€ heap roots are 
ifalse economy. Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles cost a few 
dollars more than paper and 
asphalt roots,or other temporary 
materials, but their first cost is 
their last. No root of these 
shingles has ever worn out. And 
1 cannot buy a better looking roof 
at any price. 
Completely Fireproof 
As one house owner says— 
I've found that as a rule you 
My root 

















It is easyto buy these Shingles 
Every r oter or contractor, every 
lumber or building material 
dealer can supply you Johns 
Manville Asbestos Shing rles. Not 
all have stocks, but any of them 
can easily obtain the shingles 
from one of our Authorized Dis 
tributors. It will pay you to insist 
on having what you want — to 
protect your home and to beau 
tifyarwiththe warm, harmonious 
colors which are demanded by 
modern taste. 


Your Roof is Recorded 


Be sure to ask your roofer for the 
Johns-Manville certificate. This 
vouches for the genuineness ot 
your roof, and shows the nam« 
of the dealer who supplied you 
with Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles. A copy of this record 
entered at our main office as 











| get what you pay for , f 
cost me a little more because it’s fall ¢ you the protection Of our 
worth more. I could have put on full guarantec 
i substitute for a few dollars less. JOHNS-MANVILLE— 

It would have kept the weather age ; MASTER OF ASBESTOS 
This house at Whire Plains, N. ws One ’ one P . 
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that I'll never have to replace and - strange mineral which can be 
that is completely fireproof. Be spun into yarn, woven into 
sides, my roof has beauty anda Tobuyatemporaryroofis simply buying fabrics, ground into cement or 
solid substantial look that flimsy more expense in the near future. Johns- _ felted into paper is now a vital 
materials just can't give. Alto- Manville Asbestos Shinglessave yousuch necessity to scores of industries 
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Bryce Canyon 


The Sculptors Studio, Bryce Canyon, Utah 


Cedar Breaks - Kaibab Forest 


Zion and Grand Canyon National Parks 


President Widtsoe of the University of Utah 
said of Bryce Canyon, Utah: “Its wonderful 
variety of erosional forms are painted in every 
shade and tint of the spectrum; this unpar- 
alleled array constitutes perhaps the most 
gorgeous spectacle in the world.” 


Zion National Park with its tremendous 
tinted canyons displays a compelling majesty, 


of which Hal Evarts, the novelist, wrote 
“Unique, incomparable, sublime.” 
Grand Canyon from the North Rim! This 


colorful, awe-inspiring canyon may be seen 
in complete comfort from the handsome new 
Grand Canyon Lodge—the same matchless 
view that made Theodore Roosevelt say: 
“Beyond comparison, beyond description, 
unparalleled throughout the wide world.” 
This Union Pacific tour includes also the lofty 
grandeur of Cedar Breaks, the famous deer 
herds of Kaibab Forest, quaint Mormon vil- 
lages, Sees ruins, wild horses. 


Only five days are needed to complete the 
tour in easy-riding motor-buses after leaving 


your Pullman at Cedar City, the gateway. 
Handsome lodges, de luxe accommodations, 
delightful climate. Miles of trails. Shorter 


tours to individual regions. You'll meet inter- 
esting people from all parts of the world. 

Low summer fares to all the West via Union 
Pacific and low side trip fares to Zion-Grand 
Canyon en route Yellowstone or Pacific Coast. 
Ask about Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


eee ee Fill im Coupon and Mail Today=-----=- 





: General Passenger Agent. Dept. 232 ' 
r Union Pacific System. Omaha, Neb. i 
j Please send me complete information and booklet. | 
1 2 Zion-Grand a National Parks r 
i Yellowstone Pacific Northwest and Alaska | 
i California ) Dude Ranches Colorado | 
1 U Escorted All-Expense Tours O Hawaii i 
! i 
i NINO ccsicta Abhapeasile abukabadditisesaace DNGUEE ccc ccncccceses ! 
i I 
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CUNION PACIFIC) 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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[CAMPUS CROWDS RIDE ON TIRES BY | 








With Commencement over, thousands of young hopefuls enter 
the business world. They'll do things we can’t. They'll think of 
things we don’t. They’ li ask questions we dare not. 

Young America wants to know the why and wherefore of 
prices and values. Would that all automobile owners were more 
like them. 

Conscientious tire makers like LEE of Conshohocken crave the 
spotlight of test and analysis, knowing that truth only hurts the 
untruthful. 

It would be silly to say that no tires are as good as Tires by 
LEE of Conshohocken. Some manufacturers are making excellent 
tires—but we try our hardest to outdo them. 

If there were better materials we would buy them, if new pro- 
cesses would add to a tire’s life, we would use them. 

The name Lee on tires, tubes and every rubber product we 

make, must be a Hall Mark of quality, worthy of the faith of our 
several thousand Lee dealers, and their multitude of tire customers. 


@®) LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 4) 


\ / Factories: Conshohocken, Pa., and Youngstown, Ohio 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 


‘LE E Gustotocten 








The tread of this heavy duty Should Le 

especiall Lclenetinaiediaaer aad an 
Most, an j to steer more easily thanany. The 
Shoulderbilt is over sized even for a balloon. 
No excess price 
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House Clocks 


— Clock keeps that are more than which —_ stand the 


time on any surface. 


motions made by wind, 


Placed on a mantelpiece ornamental... sea and the throbbing of 


which is not true, a table 

or desk standing on an uneven floor, 
any model of these dependable clocks 
will tick the hours away steadily and ac- 
curately. It will do this because Chelsea 
House Clocks have the same type of 
movement as the Chelsea Marine Clocks, 


engines. 

Chelsea Clocks are made in designs to 
suit every room in the house and for 
every type of boat. They are carried by 
the best jewelers and marine supply 
houses. Ask to see them at the jeweler’s 
in your city, or write us for catalog. 


CHELSEA .CLOCKS 


A. I. Hall & Son, Inc. Timek eepers 
Sales Agents 


San Francisco 


= 
S Chelsea Clock Co. 
\\S. of the sea 


Boston, Mass. 
Makers of House 


and Marine Clocks 
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COMPANION CAR TO CADILLAC 


Car of cars, the La Salle, for those attuned to this new, vigorous day for those who live 


life to the full. Brilliant in performance, it is built indeed for this breathless brightly colored 


! 
Ase. A supremely sreat car because of the flawless coordination of the mechanism of its 


90 degree, V type, 8 cylinder ensine— an engine without peer in any kind of soins. A su 
premely beautiful and luxurious car because of its bodies by Fisher and by Fisher=Flectwood. 
1928 prices substantially lower on the entire La Salle line— from $2350 to S275 
fo. 6. Detroit. Five new models— ine lucling new five passenger family sealan. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Division of General Afotors Corporation 


Detroit, A lichigan Oshawa, Canada 














CHascinating Adventures in 


the realm Of x, B 


COLOR 


CONTROL 


Dreary rooms are enlivened. 

Over-animated rooms are 

toned down. Done by 

means of color used in a 
new way. 


HIS presents to every wo- 

man a new and decidedly 
different opportunity for beauti- 
fying her home. One make of 
furniture—now offered in virtual- 
ly endless combinations of tints 
and shades—is rendering a service 
that heretofore only expensive 
redecorating and refurnishing 
could provide. 

You use a piece or two—or an 
entire suite of this distinctive 
furniture to change or control the 
predominating color notes in a 
room. And you havea thrilling ad- 
venture—both while you are 
making the transformation and 
when your family or visitors see 
the results. 


The furniture is the famous 
Lloyd loom woven 


No store, not even the largest, 
could carry enough expensive fur- 
niture to afford you these color 
controlling possibilities. But this 
furniture, because it is Lloyd loom 
woven and therefore very reason- 
ably priced, may be seen right on 
your dealer’s floor in many of 
the colors and combinations in 
which it can be finished. 




















More than likely in the very effects 
that will producethe relieving notes 
you want in one or several of your 


rooms. With upholstery fabrics 
chosen from analmost unlimited as- 
sortment to give an interesting ac- 
cent to the “color and contour of 
each piece. 


* - ~ Sa 


LOYD furniture takes color 

tones beautifully because it is 
made of a specially prepared, 
smooth, durable fabric which is 
wovenon marvelouslooms invented 
by Marshall B. Lloyd. In every up- 
right strand an invisible core of 
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tested steel wire insures great 
strength, longlifeand permanent 
shape - holding qualities. By 
weaving 250 times faster than 
human hands the looms achieve 
such economies that prices for a 
whole suite are frequently less 
than you expect to pay for a 
single piece. 


“The Effect of Color on Our 
Moods” —sent free 


Your furniture department or store 
can show you Lloyd furniture in 
smart designs that cover the entire 
range from easy chairs to lamps. 
And, upon request, we will mail 
postpaid an interesting decoration 
treatise, ‘The Effect of Color on 
Our Moods.” This offers 
tions of many kinds—how to :nake 
cold rooms seem warmer — how to 
create an illusion of size in a small 
room—how to use brilliant colors 
to tone down very vivid effects, etc. 
Simply address Lloyd Loom Pro- 
ducts, Dept. F. S. 6, Menom- 
inee, Michigan, or Orillia, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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less NDER the stress and strain of modern This dentifrice, the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
ya living, of too much work and too little D. D.S., is compounded with Forhan’s Pyor- 
rest, health breaks down. It surrenders to a foe rhea Astringent, used by dentists in the treat- 
that never fights in the open — the disease of ment of gum infections 
neglect | Pyorrhea). Instead of waiting for warning signs, for 
Even though teeth may be ever so white, gums to bleed and recede from teeth, for teeth 
Pyorrhea takes its toll. It ignores the teeth to loosen, take these precautionary measures to 
re and attacks the gums. And as a result, 4 safeguard health. Start using Forhan’s. Morn- 
in persons out of 5 after forty, and thousands ing and night brush teeth and gums with it. 
-e younger, are Pyorrhea’s victims. According to Teach your children this good habit. Get 
ir : 
figures of well-known dental clinics, this per- Forhan’s from your druggist today. In tubes 
0S. , low Y 
; centage is even higher —35c¢ and 60c. Forhan Company, New York. 
ail What unfair odds! For with a little care 
on you can keep teeth white and clean and gums Make TI D 
on healthy. Have your dentist examine teeth and Make This 10 Day Test 
S- gums semi-annually. And today, start the Lazy, lethargic § invite disease. And the 
; * “ only way to kee n firm, sound and healthy 
ce regular morning and night use of Forhan’s. 1s to massage them daily just as a woman mas- 
Gently and safely, this dentifrice cleans teeth ty nelle toga weer’ sci ngwith youth and 
ee fre e signs of age. Forhan’s fc 
te) 3 ; free from the signs of age. Forhan’s for the 
] and restores their natural whiteness. Also it Gums is d i for ¢ Make 
protects them against acids which cause decay. this 10 day , f | night, before 
Ss 2 ' rT ing Vv r te with t r an Ss, exercise 
And, if used regularly and in time, it helps to y re wing the directions in 
e j } I kle t es Ww ach tut 
firm gums and keep them sound and healthy. ede “ et feel! 
“ As you know, healthy gums resist the attack Voeur Tash Ave Only ds Health As Your Game 
x of dangerous infections such as Pyorrhea. | 











| Forhans for the gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 
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and dont spare the horses/ 


D.. in and day out, 


from clubs and liners, hotels and homes, 


comes the eall for this excellent cigarette. 


It isn’t that “price doesn’t matter”— but that 


taste mal 


FAVORITE 


ters so much more! 


AMONG HIGHER PRICED 


PYRIGHT 1028 
LIGGETT & MYERS 
OBACCO 


CIGARETTES 
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HERE will be many gifts, 
yours among them. But 
yours will be the only one 
about which this can be said: 


It will be used during the 
ceremony. 

It will be used during the 
honeymoon. 

As each anniversary rolls 
around, it will still be in use 
just as good as ever. 

They will treasure it more and 
more as years pass and it will 
constantly remind them of 
your thoughtfulness. 


Can’t you imagine their gratitude? 
Do you think that any gift will be 
as precious to them as movies of 
their wedding? How delighted they 
will be to show them to those friends 
who could not be there. How de- 
lighted they will be to show them 
later on to their children. How they 











WEDDING ! 


will love to look at those 
wedding and honeymoon 
films when youth has gone! 

Meanwhile they will be 
using your gift over and 
over. With the Ciné-Kodak 
they will take many a movie 
of each other, their friends, and 
their children. They will take pic- 
tures of their parents . . . pictures 
that will be a permanent record of 
those they love and cherish most. 

Suggest that they begin taking 
pictures at once. The bride and 
groom by a window . . . before leav- 
ing the house (the Ciné-Kodak, 
f.1.9, for example, takes wonderful 
interior pictures). The bride as she 
alights from the car in front of the 
church. The guests as they enter 
or leave. The bridesmaids and 
ushers. The flower-girls. The re- 
ception afterward. 





How the bride and the 


groom will appreciate 


your gift of a Ciné-Kodak 


The Ciné-Kodak is the simplest 
of all home movie cameras. It em- 
bodies Eastman’s forty years’ ex- 
perience in devising easy picture- 
taking methods for the amateur. 
Unbiased by the precedents and 
prejudices of professional cinema 
camera design, the men who made 
still photography so easy have now 
made home movie-making equally 
simple. See your Kodak dealer for 
a demonstration. Clip coupon below 
for booklet. 
’ ’ ’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Dept. QG-, Rochester, N. Y 
Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 



































(Financial Situation, continued from page 792) 
creased use of credit in trade and industry. On 
the contrary, adoption by trade since 1923 of the 
so-called “hand-to-mouth buying” policy had no- 
toriously done away with the old-time lavish use 
of credit to accuinulate large stocks of goods for 
future sale. In 1426, a period of very prosperous 
trade, commercial loans by banks in the Federal 
Reserve were actually less at the end of the year 
than at its beginning. That process of restriction 
would naturally have been emphasized by last 
autumn’s reduced activity in numerous impor- 
tant industries. The exnansion of credit had in 
fact occurred in only one direction—in loans for 
use in New York Stock Exchange transactions, 
which, at the private banks reporting to the Fed- 
eral Reserve, had by the middle of last April in- 
creased $1,250,000,000 as compared with a year 
before and $945,000,000 in the seven months 
since the gold-import movement ended. 

It is true enough that, in so far as the piling 
up of credit at a time of reduced reserves in- 
volves disturbing possibilities, excessive borrow- 
ings by the security market may have as many 
possibilities of making trouble as excessive bor- 
rowings by industry. But, on the other hand, the 
possible resultant evils may be corrected far more 
easily. If the billion-and-a-quarter increase in 
New York “brokers’ loans” was occasioned by 
Stock Exchange speculation for the rise, reversal 
of that speculative movement would instantly 
reduce the existing credits. Neither was it cer- 
tain that the gold-export movement would con- 
tinue. The equally large outflow of gold which 
occurred in the twelve months before the middle 
of 1920 was abruptly reversed by sudden cessa- 
tion of American loans to Europe and by recall 
of capital already loaned abroad. The present 
gold-export movement had been admittedly fa- 
cilitated by the recent very large remittance of 
American capital to foreign markets. By the 
Commerce Department’s latest calculation, such 
loans amounted to $1,300,000,000 in a year, 
and without them our annual credit on account 
with foreign countries would have exceeded 
$800,000,000. Reversal of that policy might re- 
verse the gold-export movement also; it did so in 


1920. 
IF CREDIT IS EXPANDED FURTHER 


Supposing neither result to occur, it may still 





to 


be worth asking whether the fortunes of Ameri- 
can business affairs would necessarily be im. 
paired by higher money rates. As a matter of 
record, it is not strictly true that business activity, 
profits, and prosperity are jeopardized by an ad- 
vance in the money market. Before the war— 
indeed, on several occasions since the war and 
before the present “era of prosperity’ ” began— 
revival in trade was always followed by gradual 
rise of money rates. At the height of an active 
season, it was always accompanied by distinctly 
dearer money. Both were expected; neither was 
feared, unless circumstances such as “over. 
trading,” political accidents, or what used 
to be called impairment of confidence, threat- 
ened withdrawal or exhaustion of credit facili- 
ties. There is ground for arguing that these 
particular hazards are less of a possibility now 
than ever before; in which case it is conceivable 
that the business community might look with 
equanimity even on a further rise in money 
rates. 

All such considerations remain for the course 
of events in the coming season to determine. 
The business community's mind would undoubt- 
edly be easier if the situation which arose in 
the springtime money market were presently to 
be cleared up by a change in the lately dominant 
influences. The Federal Reserve itself has fre- 
quently, when other circumstances seemed to 
warrant advance in the official discount rate, 
hesitated to take such action, and has frankly 
explained its reluctance on the ground of the 
bad effect that the higher rate might have on 
trade activity. Perhaps, on the whole, the most 
reassuring consideration, in the event of a fur- 
ther tightening of money rates this year, would 
be the prevalent recognition that, however much 
Wall Street speculation may have strained at the 
leading-strings of credit, there is at least no evi- 
dence of anything radically wrong in the eco- 
nomic situation. 

THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1928 

Confidence in the actual condition of trade 
and industry as a whole has probably inc reased 
with the progress of the year. Some ot the larger 
industries have at least suggested by their course 
that last autumn’s reaction, whatever may have 
been its actual cause, was carried farther than 


(Financial Situation, continued on page 54) 
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The vast Cities Service organization is 
made up of many interesting divisions 
and departments. Its electric and gas 
divisions furnish light and power to 800 
communities with a population of more 
than 4,400,000. 

In this division is the New Business De- 
partment, which supplies yearly more 
than $10,000,000 worth of gas and elec- 
tric appliances to customers of Cities 
Service public utility properties. 

This department gathers from all sources 
the finest and latest equipment, and if it 
passes tests by company experts it is ap- 
proved and offered to housewives. Thus 
Cities Service shows hundreds of thou- 
sands of women how to relieve them- 
selves of household drudgery and how 
to bring more comfort and convenience 
into family life. 

This is but one picture of the $800,000- 
000 organization behind Cities Service. 
















Happier homes throughout the country 


because the Cities Service Organization supplies modern 
labor-saving gas and electrical appliances. 
Cc Cc 


Its Petroleum Division owns and oper- 
ates 4,600 producing oil wells and dis- 
tributes gasolene, oil, grease, and other 
products to industries large and small; 
it serves through its own service sta- 
tion system millions of motorists in 25 
states. 

Since 1910 Cities Service has grown to 
be one of the dozen leading American 
industries. Over 350,000 investors, 
through ownership of its securities, are 
now partners in the ever increasing suc- 
cess of the Cities Service organization. 
You are invited to learn about this great 
enterprise by sending for a copy of “Serv- 
ing 3000 Communities,” an illustrated 
booklet which tells all about the 
Cities Service organization and its 
fiscal agents, Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany. Booklet will be sent free upon re- 
quest. Just write to Cities Service Com- 
pany, 60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Broadcasting by the Cities Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service Cava- 
liers, on Fridays at 8 p. m. Eastern Daylight Saving Time through the following stations of 


WWJ, WSAI, WEBH, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WFAA, KSD, KOA, maa F 


fic National Broadcasting Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, WGR, WRC, WCAE, WTAM, 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


‘Diversified Interes - 


Unified Control 
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MORTGAGE SECURITY BONDS 








A National Security 


afford 
1. A safe yield. 
2. A profitable yield. 
3. A continuous yield, 
with face value at maturity. 


The investor who is able or willing to take a 
chance can undoubtedly find Real Estate Mort- 
gage Bonds that offer a higher interest rate, but 
Mortgage Security Bonds 


investor whose first and unalterable requirement 


are desi gned for the 


is safety of principal and certainty of income. 


policy of the Mortgage 
} 


It is the invariable 
Security Corporation of America~-who issue 
Mortgage Security Bonds and who guarantee 
the integrity of the bonds’ principal and interest 
by pledging their capital and surplus of over 
$4,000,000.00-that the underlying first mort- 
gages on improved real estate securing these 
bonds meet every safety requirement known to 
mortgage science. 

A booklet entitled: 

“The Yardstick of Safety in Purchasing First 
Mortgage Bonds” is issued by the Corporation 
to show the investor just what these safety 


its mortgage laboratory 
You 


requisites are and 


methods used to test mortgage values. 


are invited to request a copy. 


Mortgage Security Bonds are distributed by: 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
FOUNDED 1876 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON 


Mortgage Security Corporation 
of America 
7 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CHICAGO NORFOLK WASHINGTON 


LOS ANGELES 

















(Financia! Situation, continued from page 52) 

the underlying circumstances warranted, and has 
therefore been counterbalanced by proportionately 
greater activity thus far in 1928. That the coun- 
try’s apo of steel, after falling in the late 
months of 1927 to much the lowest evel for the 
season in five ye ars, should in the first quarter 
of the present year have surpassed all records of 
the trade, and that the abrupt slackening of ac- 
tivity which occurred in April during all of the 
four past years should not have been repeated 
this year, is interesting testimony. The quarter’s 
sales of motor-cars had also, notwithstanding 
the unexpectedly slow resumption of output = 
the Ford works, run beyond the three 
months of 1927 by 30,000 cars, or about 31, per 


cent, although ‘still falling short 140,000 cars of 


same 


1920. 

Not even the reviews of these particular in- 
have yet been able to assert 
that the year to date has brought general and 
emphatic revival trade activity. Admittedly, 
there has been no such forward movement as 
that of 1922 or 1915, which pre- 
vailed in practically every branch of industry. 
Notably in the textile trade, something like ac- 
tual depression has existed, with consumption 
reduced, production curtailed, 
and strikes of laborers resulting. 
merchandise to consumers has been smaller than 
last year during every week since December; in- 
deed, the total of oe carried on the railways 
up to the middle of April was less than in the 
corresponding cased of any year since 1924. 

UNCERTAINTIES IN BUSINESS 

Compared with 1927, the decrease was 823,- 
000 cars, or 6 per cent, of which decrease 230,- 
000 cars represented the general merchandise 
whose distribution is usually taken to measure 
the consumer’s individual purchases. At no time 
have the weekly reports of the national mercan- 
tile agencies been cheerful in their sketch of the 
business situation; the constant burden of their 
testimony has been that buying was cautious, 
competition of sellers urgent, and margin of 
profit small. One of Wall Street's jubilant dec- 
larations, at the height of the recent rise in 
stocks, consisted of cited instances in which 
business men, whose earnings from their own 
trade had been disappointing, had _ recouped 
themselves in Stock Exchange speculation. 

The numerous theories promulgated to ex- 
plain these conflicting indications of the state of 
trade have served no better purpose than to em- 
phasize existing perplexities. One of them is that 

‘mass production,” with its opportunities for 
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REATHING SPACE 


for Business 
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POWER wherever it is needed: this 
is the accomplishment of the sub- 
sidiary companies of the Middle 
West Utilities Company over broad 
areas of thirty states. Their wide- 
spread transmission systems supply 
electric power to realize the indus- 
trial possibilities of more than 
three thousand small and medium- 
sized communities, to release 
industry from the confinement 
of metropolitan con- 


gestion, to give busi- 
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The Effect of a Widespread 


Power Supply 


ness the breathing space, the lower 
costs, the more pleasant working 
conditions characteristic of the 
smaller towns. And power to seek 
out and develop natural resources, 
however remote, to lighten the tasks 
and heighten the efficiency of agri- 
culture—all directed toward equal- 
ization of the economic status of 
country and city. 


Middle West Utilities Company 


SERVING 3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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Durinc 1927 


Chicago’s central 
station system 
generated over 
3,778,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of elec- 
tric energy— nearly 
nine times the 
amount used in the 
entire state of 
Nebraska during 
the year. 


Regardless of Chicago’s amazing growth, 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
maintains generating facilities sufficiently large to 
keep pace with the constantly expanding demand 
for electricity. A well-balanced financial structure, 
assured business, and steady returns make this 
company’s securities an attractive investment. 
We represent companies operating in 30 states; 
write for investment list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 






230 So. La Salle St, | [i 
a oe 
CHICAGO al 
New York St. Louis Vi] Z I 
Minneapolis Milwaukee { Le 
Louisville Indianapolis .—} 
Richmond wl 











(Financial Situation, continued from page 54) 
lowering prices through reduced manufacturing 
costs and enlarged sales, although increasing 
total consumption in the industry affected, has 
also curtailed the existing market for other and 
less powerful producers. A more recent theory 
maintains that even the virtues of mass produc- 
tion, based on economies of manufacture of a 
uniform and standardized model—one of the so- 
called discoveries of war-time industry—have 
measurably exhausted their power of inc reasing 
consumption. The objective now, according to 
this theory, is the appeal of change in type or 
fashion in the goods turned out, whereby the 
consumer may be induced to discard his older 
purchases and replace them with something new. 


THEORIES OF THE TRADE MOVEMENT 


This, to be sure, would appear to be reversion 
to a very old expedient of trade, practised long 
enough to have become a tradition in the textile, 
vehicle, and decorative industries. The theory ex- 
plains convincingly enough why Ford, who 
was for years considered to have solved through 
mass production the problem of large-scale in- 
dustry, was compelled in 1927 reluctantly to 
abandon his standardized type of car and to 
reconstruct his plant for a new-style model, at 
the cost of $42,700,000 reduction of his com- 
pany’s surplus, as against a $75,200,000 increase 
in 1926. But the theory also tacitly admits that 
a new stimulus has had to be applied to main- 
tain and enlarge consumption, already subject 
to extreme pressure by “scientific salesmanship,” 
lower prices, and extension of the instalment- 
purchase plan. 

Nor does either of these explanations clear up 
the anomaly of depression or slow progress in 
one group of industries while another group was 
expanding <zapidly. Neither throws light on the 
question whether the public’s actual consuming 
power has a limit. Both, indeed, appear tacitly 
to assume that potential buying capacity is un- 
limited, and that the only serious problem is to 
keep the public in a mood to buy. That other 
phase of the situation has been approached from 
a different view point by the Massachusetts com- 
mission on cost of living. Its judgment is that 
the abnormally great increase of recent years in 
buying of “semi-luxuries,” such as gramaphones, 
radio sets, and motor-cars, has necessitated re- 
duced expenditure for goods which used to be 
deemed necessaries, such as clothing and house- 
hold furnishings. The suggestion is ingenious, 
and it has a touch of undoubted plausibility 
when considered in the light of individual ex- 
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Many § mall Investors 


of today who are buying regularly sound bonds and stocks with 
surplus funds, will become substantial investors in the years to 
come. Our office records, running back nearly forty years, show 
what this investment policy is doing for those who persevere 
in it. That is why we welcome men and women making their 
first investment. We know that they will get the habit of buying 
more, because it is a habit which leads to financial independence, 

Our services to the investor —large or small—are outlined in 

‘How We Alp THE Investor,” a folder you can read 

in a few minutes. Write for folder —S - 6 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaBiisHep 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 














Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 


650,000 
600,000 


550,000 } 
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In 1920 the properties now in 


over the entire period, 


The steadiness of this growth 





and electric system. 





Incorporated in 1906 
Write for our Annual Report “Q” 


61 Broadway 





ciated System had 345,613 custome 
there are over 600,000 customers. This is 
the normal growth of the same properties 


73°, Growth in Customers 


the Asso- 
rs. Today 


(see chart) 
from year to year, including 1921 with its 
unusual business depression, indicates the 
remarkable stability of a diversified gas 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


New York 














is “moving it electrically for less”. 
There are 2350 electric trucks on 
the streets and 36 public stands 
for recharging and “boosting” bat- 
teries. All of these stations use 
Commonwealth Edison Power. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 154 consecutive 


dividends to its stockholders, Stock listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Send for Year Book. 














Wedding Gifts 


Virginia Walton has devoted two pages of the 
Fifth Avenue Section in this number to exquisite 
wedding gifts. If you need further suggestions, 
write to her, care of Scribner’s Magazine. 

















Investment 
Opportunities 
In Canada 


We invite inquiries from American investors and 
from investors in other parts of the world concern- 
ing present opportunities in Canadian investment 
securities. 

Certain Hydro-Electric, Public Utility and Indus- 
trial Corporation Bonds and Shares are to be recom- 
mended upon the grounds of security, income and 
possibilities of reasonable appreciation of principal. 

Bankers: Bank of Montreal. 
Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Cables: Haycock, Toronto; Lieber’s, Bentley's. 


COCHRAN, HAY & CO. 
Limited 
Dominion Bank Building 
TORONTO CANADA 
J. Strathearn Hay 


Member: Toronto Stock Exchange 














(Financial Situation, continued from page 56) 
perience. Still, there is no easy way to prove its 
dominating influence on general trade. Nor is 
there yet any positive evidence of what the un- 
employment statistics actually mean: showing as 
they do that, despite a considerable and not un- 
expected increase since January in number of 
workingmen employed by manufacture, the to- 
tal is still 6 per cent less than a year ago. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 

These confusing considerations serve to con- 
verge financial attention with the keenest interest 
on the course of trade and industry during the 
summer, but particularly during the autumn 
season, which has rarely failed in recent years 
to define the true character of a business situa- 
tion. Coming as it does in a presidential year, 
the perplexing state of trade might have been 
imagined as an instance of the traditional effect 
of electoral campaigns in arresting business ac- 
tivities. But the curious fact has been that, with 
this year’s electoral campaign now shortly to be 
opened by the nominating conventions, the pos 
sibility ot its influencing business is less discussed 
than it was six months ago. In part, this may be 
accounted for by better understanding of the 
cause for financial unsettlement in most of the 
older presidential years—the presence at those 
times of hot political controversy over the tariff 
or the currency such as does not exist to-day, but 
which, on those earlier occasions, created in the 
business community an urgent and sometimes 
hysterical interest in the contest. The constant 
reference, in recent discussions of the question, 
to the lack of business disturbance as a direct 
result of the campaigns from 1912 to 1924 in- 
clusive, has doubtless helped to divert financial 
interest from the subject. It is also possible that, 
among business men, belief prevails that the 
background of national prosperity insures the 
victory of the party now in power. 

These and other circumstances have manifest- 
ly allayed apprehension over politics as an in- 
fluence. They have done so at a moment when 
most of the signs have indicated a contest with 
perhaps more elements of political uncertainty 
than any presidential campaign since 1916. The 
next few months may prove whether hesitation 
of trade in election years is caused only by alarm 
at “platform declarations,” or can arise from 
dislike at the mere possibility of change in ad- 
ministrative personnel and therefore in admin- 
istrative policies. Whatever the result, it is not 
without interest to recall that, even in presi- 
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. . 
to Merit Your Attention 
The obligations of many countries which 
| have attained budgetary equilibrium by their 
! own efforts have been issued in accordance 
con- | with every basic principle of sound finance. 
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the These issues offer the discriminating investor 
imn a generous income return and opportunities 
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market reached the highest prices of the period. 
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You Can Find All of the Genuine 
Pleasure of Pipe Smoking— 
Fill in the coupon below and we will send you a gen- 
erous package of Old Briar Tobacco. Then light 
up your pipeful and draw inthat cool,extrasmooth 
tobacco fragrance that is making so many men say 


—Old Briar is bringing to them all of the genuine 
pleasure, comfort and cheer of pipe smoking. 


Ola Briar 


TOBACCO 
“The best 


pipe smoke 


ever made!” 





Only the highest quality tobaccos, entrusted to 
experts with years of scientific knowledge in the 
art of mellowing and blending, go into Old Briar 
Tobacco. And quantity production makes it pos- 
sible at such a moderate price. 


In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 
Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 
° Send 10c--coin or stamps 
ecia er --for postage, mailing expense 
and tax, and we will send youa 
enerous package of Old Briar Tobacco— enough for several | 
ours of complete enjoyment. | 


Tear out and Mail with coin or stamps to: 
TIE 
United States Tobacco Company, Richmond,Va., U.S.A. | 


Print Name... 





Address. 


City and State__ 
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S, the exact time is right there 
—now—if you plug in a Tele- 
chron. Most power stations are 





sending out timed impulses which 


operate Telechrons and keep them 


constantly accurate. 
No winding, regulating, cleaning 


or oiling. 


Me 


ELECTRIC 
CLOCK 


Telechrons are 
moderate in price, 










S. B.-28 











and come in models 
suitable for every 
room in the home. 





WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
Ashland, Mass. 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric 
Co., Toronto, Ont. 


MAIL COUPON 


--— 






> — © t, 
WARREN TELECHRON CO., 1002 Main Stree 
Ashland, Mass- 
Please send me, without 
“Tickless Time. 


obligation, your new folder, 



































‘Between You 


~ and - 


Needless 
Trouble/ 


SuppEN... Startling . . . the 
accident that has been lurking 
‘round the corner takes you 
unawares. 

While you are dazed and bewil- 
dered the unpleasantness and 
expense that follow come to in- 
crease your troubles, ten-fold. 


UNLESS ~ 
the insurance man who serves you 
has made certain that your pol- 
icy covers just such an emergency. 


UNLESS ~~ 
he ison the job,” ready to fill in 
the breach, to keep you from un- 
necessary trouble, 


UNLESS ~ 

your policy carries the name of 
such dependable companies as the 
Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., the American 
Employers’ Insurance Company, 
or the Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprising The Em- 
ployers’ Group. 


When you deal with The Em- 
ployers’ Group you may be cer- 
tain that the man who dire@tly 
serves you will plan your insur- 
ance to protect you from the in- 
convenience of needless trouble. 


EE 


There's an Employers’ 
Group Representative 
in Your Neighborhood 


Write for Our BOOKLET } 
“What Is It and What of It” 
THIS insurance index gives 
briefly the whys and where- 
fores of modern insurance. ~~ 
Your request will place you 
under wo obligation — nor 
will a representative call un- 

less you so specify. } 




























































THE 
EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE 
EMPLOYERS’ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 


EMPLOYERS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Prattically every kind of Insurance 
except Life Insurance 


110 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
“Tbe Home of the Service that Satisfies”’ 


































for over 200 years master 


builders of instruments 
with superb tonal beauty 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


DECLARATION of - 
- INDEPENDENCE 


E have issued an 

officially approved 
facsimile parchment copy of 
the famous Declaration, 
suitable for framing. 


Robbing 
the Stairs 
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Should Invalids 
Be Imprisoned ? 


pve Sedgwick Invalid Elevator en- 
v ables invalids to move freely from 
floor to floor. It is a blessing to the aged 
and infirm to whom stair-climbing is an 
ordeal and a constant peril. 
Write for “Robbing the Stairs of Their Terror,”’ 


@ folder descriptive of the elevator which has released 


You may have one of 
these, Free of charge, upon 
written application to 













“INQUIRY BUREAU 


ai 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
197 Clarendon St., Boston 
Please send me FREE facsimile of the Dec- 


laration of Independence. (I enclose 5c. to 
cover postage.) 








more than a thousand invalids from confinement to 
a single floor. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE Works 








Name selieipeiininiiaaneduididsinitaiohie 










Add 155 West 15th Street New York 
Tress 

Manufacturers of Fuel Lifts, Trunk Lifts 
eth 5 OE ILI LE ELE LE TE ER tail : and Dumb Waiters for the Home 
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Mosaic TiLEs TO MATCH 


THE PERIOD OF YOUR HOME 


AN INEXPENSIVE WAY TO HAVE 


PERFECT SYMPHONY 


HAT COULD afford a more 
sympathetic background 
for your Period Furni- 


ture than Mosaic Tiles similar 
to those which appeared in old 
world and colonial manor houses 
during the periods in which such 
furniture was originated? 


There are Mosaic Tiles for 
rooms in which the furniture is 
“Period,” and beautiful modern 
designs for rooms in which the 
furniture is of the present era. 
Thus, with Mosaic Tiles you can 
achieve character and charm 
which only this type of decorative 
material can impart 
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IN FURNISHINGS 


Practical as Well as Beautiful 

Mosaic Tiles provide a most 
economical treatment for all floors 
and walls. They banish forever the 
necessity for further re-painting or 
re-finishing. 

Like a china dish, they are im- 
pervious to fruit acids and stains of 
every description, and afford small 
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lodgment to dust. Such soiling as 
may occur is usually removed with 
a damp cloth only. Careless ser- 
vants, therefore, need little super- 
vision to insure that floors and walls 
of Mosaic Tiles are always fresh and 
immaculate. 


These tiles are wonderful ma- 
terial. They never develop unsightly 
worn places nor will heavy furniture 





mar their beauty. They will not 
sweat, fade, scale or stain, and will 
last as long as the house itself 

In fact, should you ever wish to 
sell your home, you will find that 
the time-mellowed beauty of your 
Mosaic Tiled walls and floors has 
enhanced its value. 


See Mosaic Tiles in Actual Use 
Your Architect and Tile Con- 
tractor will be glad to show you 


color illustrations showing how 
Mosaic Tiles are used in various 
rooms of modern homes—large and 
small. 


MOSAIC 





Rich color effect obtained with Mosaic Tiles 


Do not complete your plans for 
your new home—or for re-dec- 
orating your present one—until 
you have seen these illustrations 
and the actual tiles themselves. 
The possibilities for beautifying 


—and at comparatively small 
expense—through the use of 
Mosaic Tiles, may be a revela- 
tion to you 

Write today for booklet of 
color interiors. Address Dept.C-1 


The MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 


ber, Ass wd Tile Manufar vw 
ZANESVILLE, OHTO 


NEW YORK 


AN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 

















The dest gasolines 


become better 
when ETHYL 
is added 














Racinec car drivers can’t take a 
chance with their engines. 

Before a race they test their cars with 
the best gasoline obtainable. Then they 
add “Ethy!” fluid—the anti-knock com- 
pound—to develop the last ounce of 
power for speed and safety. 

Similarly, leading oil companies are 
adding “Ethyl” fluid to the gasoline pro- 
duced for the general motoring public, 


so that your car too may increase its per- 
formance under all driving conditions. 

This fuel is called Ethyl Gasoline and 
is sold at pumps which display the 
emblem shown below. 

Read the facts about Ethyl Gasoline 
given below. Remember that even the 
best gasolines become better when 
“Ethyl” fluid is added. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
2 Broadway, New York City 56 Church St., Toronto, Can, 


What Ethyl Gasoline does 





What Ethyl Gasoline is 








THYL GASOLINE was de- 

veloped by General Motors re- 
search to provide a more eflicient fuel 
for internal combustion engines. 

Itis formed by adding Ethyl brand 
of anti- knock compound (“ Ethyl” 
fluid) to selected motor gasoline in 
an amouni sutiicient to utilize the 
higher compression created by car- 
bon deposits or advanced engine 
design. 

“Ethyl” fluid is a concentrated 
liquidcontaining tetraethy! lead which 
has the property of controlling the 
combustion rate of gasoline. It is a 
patented product. 

Ethyl Gasoline is colored red for 
identification. The color has nothing 
whatever to do with its performance. 
It takes more than dye to make 

anti-knock” gasoline. 

Ethyl Gasoline is sold only at 
pumps which display the “Ethyl” 
trademark. 

Ethyl Gasoline is the yardstick by 





ETHYL 
GASOLINE || =: 





If your car is designed to operate 
on ordinary gasoline, the use of Ethyl 
Gasoline will: 

Eliminate “that knock” and power loss. 
Make carbon deposits a source of extra 
power. For carbon increases compres- 
sion and Ethyl Gasoline is the high 
compression fuel. 

Give a smo ther and better pulling 


Reduce gear-shifting and increase accel- 
eration, thereby making traffic driving 
easier. 
Cut down vibration, thereby reducing 
engine wear and tear and depreciation. 
Save you the expense of carbon re- 
moval and other repairs caused by 
knocking” and carbon formation 
Give more power per gallon for your 
fuel bills—and more mileage as com- 
pression is increased by carbon deposits. 
If your car is a high compression 
car, just remember that Ethy! made 
it possible and is necessary to obtain 
maximum performance. 











which other gasolines are measured. 





























Wouldnt You Enjoy 


Leisure at Three Score? 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢f AMERICA 


EDWARD D DUFFIELD, Pre HOME OFFICE, ¥< 
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THE QUALITY GROUP MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER'S, REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, THE GOLDEN BOOK and WORLD'S WORK, also in COUNTRY LIFE 

Send postage for advice where and how to go. 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.. U. S. A. 


HOTEL RESORT * 
AND TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
Featured every month in seven publications 












The right hotel, etc. 
For space and rates in our departments write to 




















Se ROPE 


INDEPENDENT TRIPS 


that are truly independent —free from 


at ticket windows search for suitable 
hotels, and a hundred similar troubles, 


this 4% Raymond-Whitcomb will help 
you plan your own individual tripand will 
make all arrangements —steamship tick- 
ets, railway tickets, local puides, automo- 
biles, hotels . . . allon thescale you wish. 
The ay ne meth pm Individual 
Travel Service will arrange trips any- 
where in the world —in Europe it is 
especially popular. 
Send for the ' Raymond-Whitcomb 
Guide to European Travel” 


} “Within Easy Reach of Every 





the study of puzzling time tables, queues | 


because Raymond -Whitcomb does all | & 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


on standards of luxury hitherto unknown 
—trans-Atlantic passage on the finest of 
the great liners, rooms with baths at the 
famous Continental hotels, extcnsive 
travel by private automobiles 4% Other 
tours that are equally comprehensive but | 
less luxurious 4 Also tours at low prices 


Booklets on request 


Land Cruises in America | 
On special trains—over special routes. 
Three to nine weeks Visiting Alaska. 
California, Hawaii, Grand Canyon the 
National Parksand the Canadian Rockies 





North Cape Cruise 
Sailing June 27 
Round Africa Cruise 
January 12, 1929 
Mediterranean Cruise 
January 22, 1929 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. | 
Executive Offices: 
12 PARK StREET, BOSTON, MAss. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 











__NEW ORLEANS LA. 


‘The St. Charles 









LOS ANGELES CAL. 





Err) papaannnnannnannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnss| 
oleL CLAR LARK FAMOUS ENGLISH HOTELS 


LOS ANGELES — = 






POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Headqiarters for travelers from all > 
parts of the world. 555 rooms—each 
with private bath. Eurc pe ean plan 
For folder, rates—write F. M. Dirn-| 
mick, Lessee, Hill, bet. ath h and Sth 


(AN NUYS, HOTEL i} 
os | HTOTE 
oes atmosphere that appeals 


sons of refinement. World- 
cafe. Convenient loca 

















HOTEL CECIL 


LONDON 
| Rising majestically beside 
the historic Thames, its 


luxurious yet restful atmos- 
| phere is traditional with all 
| that is greatest in English 
| hospitality. 

For Tariff apply to HOTEL 

CECIL, LTD., 425, Fifth 

Ave., New York, or the 

principal travel agencies. 


EMPIRE HOTELS 

The South-Western Hotel, 
Southampton. 

The Empire Hotel, Bath 

The Valley of Rocks Hotel, 

Lynton, N. Devon 

|| The Granville Hotel, Rams- 

| gate, Kent 






390 Commonwealth Ave Boston 


= Furnishings. service. atmosphere and 
rales make this Distinctive Boston House one of 
the mos! homelike and attractive city holels un 
the world Send for our booklet with ils cuide 
to Boston and historic vicinity A.p.ANoRews Mgr 















COLORADO 
LONGS PEAK INN 


A SYNONYM FOR VACATION | 


Mrs. Enos A! Mills, Longs Peak, Colorado 


CRUISES-TOURS | 





American Institute 
of Educational Travel 


Foremost Educational Travel 
Tours officially recognized by 
more than ten American 
Universities, Educational 
Foundations and State 
Departments of Education. 


(University credit if desired). 


587 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Bushey Hail Hotel, Bushey, 

Herts, near London 

|| Bailey’s Hotel, London, 

S.W.7 

The South Kensington 
Hotel, London, S.W.7 

The benefits of perfect organt- 

sation—so essential to real 

comfort—are felt immediately 
one enters an ‘‘ Empire Hotel.” 

Illustrated Tariffs of any of 

the above Hotels will be sent 

post free on application to: 

4; EMPIRE HOTELS, LTD., 
425, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or the principal travel | 
agencies. & 

SS 


Where-To-Go for July closes June 1 






















New Orleans 
One of America’s Leading Hotels 


ALFRED S.AMER £ CO..Ltd. Proprietors 
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NORWAY 


IST SERS ous 
Torycobtn py the juxur o 


—“TRAVEL-TOURS 1 EL-TOURS | gaa 


BELGENLAND 


Largest and finest liner 
ever fo arcle the globe 


Sail; trom NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 17,1928 


Following the Jun 
fo 84 Gities 
throughout the World 





Overa six-times- 
tried and proved itin- 


erary. Youreach Europe 
in the Spring and may stop 
over and return home from 





a North European port. 


ww Literature now available. 


RED JTAR LINE 


envemnatiomas 
in coaperstion with 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
Red Star Line, No, 1 Bro pa dway, New York; 
Americ -an Express © ‘omy 6: » Broadway; or 
offices or agents of olther compn 








California—North West—Parks —Europe 
Bermuda — Steamer — Kail — Bus— Hotels. 
Tickets anywhere. Send for Booklets. 


IVERSAL TOURS 












7RAVEL AGENcy 


359 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AND WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Cruise, ss “Lancastria,” June 30 





52 days, $600—$1300; Lisbon, Spain, 
Tangier, 
Sweden, 
(Paris, London). 
ting Norway, 


Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Norway, Scotland, Berlin, 
Short Cruise, omit- 
$475. 


dan. 16 Round the World Cruise, #1000 ap 


Jan, 30 Mediterranean (Cruise, 66 days, #600 up 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., _N.Y. 


OUTH a! 


ie 
Tout «* VYoltait 
A 60-Day ereamel a 1928 
oil-burt ng Nev — wer Ay wa a 
yin sey alt ) 
rig line = PTCA” grand 
p Ln Paulo. = Ain nd TF Ps eels 
¥ civht 
\ amaucted any 
$55 ei one tik 6300 
yor 
and yra' 
or 


agents 
NX. 08 10% a 
Aways * 
9g Broa 





Teat lake Canada 


TMC 





The Greatest 
Summer 


Vacation! 


A Cruise to 
Europe 
and the 


Mediterranean 


by the Cunard-Anchor Liner “California” 
from New York, July 3 to Aug. 30. 


Our seventh consecutive 
Summer Cruise—a wide- 
reaching voyage covering: 
Madeira, Tangier,Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, the Holy 
Land, Cairo, N: aples, 
Monac ‘0, returning via 
Paris and London. 
The supreme opportu- 
nity of worth-while 
Summertravel... 
glorious days at sea 
- alluring shore ex- 
cursions...adventure 
- instruction . . . 
recreation ... and 
—moderate rates. 
OTHER 
TOURS to EUROPE 
Ask for our programs which 
offer the widest possible 
range. Particular attention 
is called to our new Popu- 
lar Tours, arranged for 
those who prefer the in- 
formal but congenial at- 
mosphere of the Tourist 
Third Cabin. Splendid 
itineraries—low rates 
with very comfortable 
and attractive accom- 
modations. We have 
over 100 European 
offices—always at 
your command. 


I “ey a 


Individual Travel 
at all times. 


“a ALT LINE THOS.COOKsSON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 
and Branches 












PANAMA 






See HAVANA & 


and the 
















SUMMER RATES 


Round trips—One Way 
Water, One Way Rail. 
Check your Auto as baggage. 
Apply for illustrated booklets, No. 1 
Lb’ wey y. City, our offices elsewhere 
or authorized S. 8S. and R. R agents, 





fonamo facific fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 











BY ain Sem 
BY AIR aoa 








IN EUROPE 


There’s a record behind the British 
line to Europe and the East, 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 
LTD., 
578,Madison Avenue, New York City, 


or any travel agency. 
> Fh 





[EMPLE SS ]10URS 








~_ 


Leisurely, Carefree Travel; Small Parties 
The best Tours for Time and Money 


EUROPE -- MEDITERRANEAN 


Escorted Tours and Cruises 
at Medium and Popular Prices 


ROUND THE WORLD 


Leisurely —in the season—thorough 
6 months—4 on land “East of Suez” 


3,000 miles by Motor 
through luxuriant, trepical scenery 


JAPAN-CHINA-PHILIPPINES 
In Fall, The Coronation Festivals 
Send for Tours desired 


TEMPLE © TOURS 


447-B Park Sq. Building, Boston 
New York Washington Chicago 
San Francisco 



































Spy 1-1-1 eneloop 








CRUISES-TOURS 


SOUTH | 
MERIC 


via HAVANA and Direct 


18 Days to 3 Months 

Sailings Every Two Weeks 
HE famous “ Santa” fleet including new 
motorships Santa Maria and Santa Bar 
bara offer fascinating tours via Havana or 
direct. PANAMA—138 days—8250. PERU 
— 32 days — 24%. AROUND SOUTH : 
AMERICA —60 days—8765. Excellent All- rr 
Year Climate. a Y Al — 

For Booklets TM addre: Wy, a 
or Boo. 's TM address ag end for Beautiful 


GRACE LINE —_|__ Iiustrated Travel 


10 Hanover Sq. New York Book FREE 
GET THE FACTS about Seattle, 


vr —— 
y on NSCs ~ - : 
Scemc Cruises to the one-generation wonder cily, 
jj/in the “Charmed Land” — America’s 


Gi 
CALIFORNIA most fascinating playground of snow- 


Via Spanish Americas’} |¢apped mountains, blue seas, great for- 


Days of delight on a luxurious Pan- | ests, with a mild, healthful year-around 
’ s, | | climate. 


WASHINCTON | 








yp, 





















ama Mail Liner. Outside roor 

soe gag ne a None - Here—at the crossroads between 

meais usic . imm g ox ~ oe crete - . - se 

Laundry. Deck games. Through | America and Asia ‘gateway of anen 

the Panama Canal with visits in pire prodigally rich in timber, fisheries, 

South and Central America. Water- water power and productive climate — 
,| is where a world city HAD to be. 


Rail Tours from your home town 
i| See All the Pacific Coast 


7 on main line points and back 
vt First class transportation, meals 
; 
IS, >|Come West over a northern transcon- 
350, tinental line. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 

















and bed on steamer. Return rail 
stop-ov at Apache Trai!, Yellow- 
stone Park, Grand Canyon, Yosem- 
ite, Slight additional cost returo- 
ing via Canadian Rockies 
Booklet E on juest 
A cruise ship leaves every three 
weeks from New York or San 








Up 4) Portland, then south by rail or water to 
ROUND, | Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 

TRIP 4 | San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
: § | train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
WATER. : Alaska, Hawaii and the Orient. 





Francisco and Los Angeles. 


L 
PANAMA MAIL S.S.CO. 


10 Hanover Square, New York 
SS £35 sia: 
“Che Firs,” and “ Felsted” 


Deer Isle (Penobscot Bay) Maine 
Moderate-priced vacation homes. Until 
June 15, write KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa 

5 miles by auto| 
Saddleback Lake Camps }.2..'53,'7.32""| 


from Rangeley. | 
Cabins on wooded lake shore. Mountain Climbing, Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 


Bathing, Fishing, Hunting. Recreation, Garage » , 
Write HEMON BLACKWELL, Saddleback. Me For FREE booklet write to Chamber of 


SPENCER LAKE CAMPS Commerce, = 15; Settle, Wash, 
The early receipt of copy is urgently requested 
CRUISES-TOURS 





May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 
stopovers at will, 





Asammer resort inthe Maine woods, with excel- | 
lent trout and togue fishing. Individual camps, 

garden, dairy and hennery For rates, booklet, | % 
etc., write to CHAS. T. BRATTEN. Gerard, Maine | 


~NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW | 
HAMPSHIRE, 


Homeland of Bea 
Industry rn ge 
Agriculture 

Booklet of 177 Pictures 


on Request 
N. H. Publicity Bureau 



















| 








No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. Private Auto Tours. 


‘7 DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
NY 


500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Established 57 years 


40 European Offices 


YOUR TOUR 
TO EUROPE 


ESCORTED TOURS... A delightful 
way to see Europe if you preter not to 
travel alone. Our small select groups 
combine the care free note of the con- 
ducted party and the dignity attendant 
upon limited numbers. A_ booklet 
“Your Tour to Europe,” Will be sent 
on request, 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co.,Inc. 


American Personnel. Super-Travel-Service 





Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 551-A Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Delightful Lake Trips 
At Popular Prices 


S.S.MANITOU—S.S. PURITAN 


between CHICAGO and all NORTHERN 
WEST MICHIGAN SUMMER RESORTS 
Ludington to Mackinac Island, inclusive 





Vacation Lake Cruises 
Round Trip—Meals and Berth Included 
cow Rates ON AUTOS — Ask for illustrated 


ICHIGAN TRANSIT CORPORATION 
8. J. KENNEDY, Geal. Pass.Agt. H.W. Entr., Mary Pier, CHICAGO 
ITALY 
+?) COMPAGNIA 
ITALIANA 














VEE T Wy 
‘wa ~=6W TURISMO, Inc. 


749 FIFTH AVE..NEW YORK NY. 





dual I d. 


t Tours to 


ITALY «.S%- EUROPE 


Including Steamer, Railway, Motors, Hotels, 
Sightseeing, Taxes, Tips, etc. 
High Class Travel at Moderate Rates 





Also Single Services, Steamer Accommoda- 
tions, Railway Tickets, Hotel Reservations 
Without Any Extra Charges 

70 CIT OFFICES and Hundreds of Agents all 


over Europe are at the disposal of our patrons 
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OW’ HERE -TO- GOs 


HOTEL-RESORT.& -TRAV EL-DEPARTMENT 







TRAVEL TOURS. __GRUISES-TOURS 


Best_-~ 


- “VACATION! 
L E siete. Ey Ss: 7) 


Combination Rail- 







































Auto Tour § MEALS £- 
Of the Rockies re INCLUDE! 
‘I Two Glorious Weeks i 4 


Restful—invigorating 
— fascinating — keen 
mountain air—inspir- 










'3Q000 ISLANDS) 


seth aainmeteneltth A combination of Rest, 
_. R. aw “Fikes | Recreation and Sight-seeing. A cruise 

‘ “ey sncgon Rocky deluxe of over 2000 miles—visiting Mackinac 
Mountain National Park—Fall Island, Parry Sd. Can. =o Detroit, Cleve- 
River Road across the Conti- land, Chicago and Buffalo—a full day 
nental Divide. Comprehensive |*®£42¢ in wonder at NIAGARA FALLS 


, 7 —the world’s greatest cataract. 
but leisurely. No hurry—no — —— 
| eee Op Cay wish The Big Oil-Burning W White thoes 
anticipate 


| Best ofEverything Everywhere North American & South Amer ican 


Train service, hotels, autos, and meals | Cruising between Chicago and Buffalo are equal in comfort and luxury tp the Bae 
Ocean Steamers. Staterooms and parlor rooms are all outside rooms. xcellent 
ALL FOR ONLY Fw A oo j me als of pleasing variety. Entertainments, Music and Danc ing—Social Hostess in 
charge. Youcan enjoy quiet or enter into the gaiety 
as you prefer. Semi-weekly sailings during season. 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Buffalo will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment, 
Call or write for pamphiet at any Railway Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 





FROM CHICAGO | | 


Much less than total 
cost if you planned 


| Island the trip yourself. Rates 


correspondingly low 


‘Rock 











from other points. z ) eemon —— ‘ 
zea , j eet 4 al 2. WN, Gen’l Agt. 
A Variety of Colorado Tours at Lower Prices | oe. Pe: Dy WH. oy ey Mer. ‘4 . ae * Buf 
THE ROAD OF peusues soanen — = — 110 W. St. so, M135. Di St, — 
2 s | Where- To-Go blankets the best Travel prospects | RANCHES — 





For details mail this coupon as 
ROCK ISLAND VACATION TRAVEL|SO. AMER. 60 DAYS $339 | ABAR R AN 
SERVICE BUREAU | Write for book 700 Famous ALLEN PLAN Tours, 

710 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. ALLEN TOURS, Ine., 154 Boylston St., Boston. 

Please send me free booklets descrip- 


tive of Colorado and various all SOUTH For Your Summer Vacation! 
expense OloTraco tours. 
For Your Boy... A Pack sl. J 


Name 
Address MERIC NIQUE among ranches: Beautifully locat 
c e - 397; U; ft r ] Equipped for 

















— 


r ° ° Priva abins Baths I tricity 
RED CROSS LINE IND real enjoyment this Fxccpiicnal toca. ed for your pleasure 
} . - - Aes 7 Horseback g; Unexee trout fishing " 
Ry ny Nova Scotia summer in the Old World = (.""'S. a) Door aes. Bocn, teal at 
- John's, Ne Ww foundland | lands below the equator dur- | sith» out ye ce ag ny Benth 
Steamers “ ‘and “Silvia’ ing the mild sub-tropical win- __ ; — > morn © . 

12 DAY S— $i 20 UP ter season there. Fascinating — For yow- boy: A twenty-five day Pack Trip througt 
Sailings from New York every S aturds Ly people. New experiences the I peg wy alg speedy 1 educated 
For full information for bookle - Ke men f a w York imited to 20 boys 
BOWRING & COMPAN | Modern, comfortable hotels. | @anntive Meeretare an vegnet 

Fe ws ¢ OMPANY | Magnificent scenery. 
17 Battery Place New York ABLEA RANCH 


= 21,000 ton liners sail fortnightly | 
PARIS ape from New York for Rio de Janeiro Encampment 2: Wyoming 


22, PI. de ia Madeleine —Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 


TOURS All Europe | ecpur“osssorsvimmingpos: MEDICINE ROCK LODGE. suis 


r boys 14 to 16. 3000 acres pin 











Indepen yr nt & Conc +") Fastest Time— Finest Ships Ideal Ranch f 


Wy & plains in cat try. Outing. character 


Southern Cross 


" Pan America Western World ; awed eu er : Lim ited number Rens i ; 

NEW YORK } > American Legion nt +" letails, write t 

ne “fe Mrs. JAMES Hl ‘NTE K Miles City, Montana 
CRUISES-TOURS « 


46 West 46th Street 


j th Apply any Tourist Agency or 
MOP i NSON ce 


ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU! | 67 Wall Street, New York 
Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Also Excellent Tourist 3rd Cabin— 
surprisingly low rates 











700 Famous ALLEN PLAN Tours 
Niet Tot x8, Inc., 154 Boylston St., Reston. 
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CRUISES-TOURS 


(,UROPE 


Get this 
helpful booklet 


if you are going 
Twenty vivid and varied sum- 
mer tours—skilfully arranged 
itineraries—frequent depar- 
tures—six weeks visiting Paris, 
Switzerland, Italian Lakes, Italy, 
Belgium, London — $740 up. 

Write for illustrated booklet 


Summer Tours tu Exurope’’ 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 
‘65 Broadway, New York 


cAmerican Express Travelers Cheques 
Always Protect Your Funds 


©, ..TO THE BALMY 
TROPICS 
y Sightseeing Ashore. 
10 days sightseeing in 
Havana $250 up fascinating Havana 
9 delightful days at sea. 
with stopover bot 
Panama $300 up ways at gay Havana 
and 3 days in the Canal Zone 
Splendid oil burning steamers ** Ebi 
“ Essequibo” — built for tropical cruist 
Swimming pool, Dancing, oe geomet, "ate. 
All outside rooms. Send for Bi 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
Sanderson & Son, Inc., 26 Broadway, N. Y. 


or Local Agents 


__ NEW YORK CITY | 
woos Hotel St.James vr: 


Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway. An 
hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and 








All Expense Tours. In 
clusive of Hotels and 


and 











appointments of a well-conditioned home. Much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 3 min- 
utes’ walk to 40 theatres and ali best shops. Rates 


Ss 
Sra 
i i 


on application W. Jonnsow Quine 








f for Sea, Train, 
- Stops 
s in use. 


The only positive reli 
Auto, Car and Air s 
the Nausea at once. 25 year 
975¢. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
or direct on receipt of price I 


ickne 





Tio Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd., New York 





-TO- GO; 


& -TRAV EL-DEPARTMENT 


—|| ee | 
SWITZERLAND 


ovens 


of BEAUTY 

of TRAVEL 

of ART 

of LITERATURE 
of EDUCATION and 
of PLAY 
SWITZERLAND the 
which 
have 


find in 


dream spots around 


their imaginations ever 


circled “*-. 


Cover the ** high spots** which 


will enchant you... charm 


you... follow the route... 


Geneva, 
Martigny-Chatelard, 
Loetschberg, 

Bernese Oberland, 
Jungfraujoch, 

Lucerne and Lake District, 
St. Gothard. 


Every detail of your trip can be 
arranged here—so that you will miss 
none of the marvels of SWITZER- 


LAND. 


Booklet W 


A for ou 


* Where True” 


Dreams Cone 


Address 


SWITZERLAND 


475 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City 








LONDON ENC. 











Hotel Russell 


Faces beantiful 


squa mid way 
het een City and 
West : nd. Spa 

is Rooms. H 
and ¢ running 
water edrooms 
with private 
bath Write to 
the Bureau for 
Tariff 


R.ussell Square 
LONDON, ENGLAND 










—_ 











The Shire of the Sea “— 


Turn back the pages of history and 
ramble through glorious Devon. 


Live over Devon’s dream of ancient 
greatness when the bold adventur- 
ers of the sea, in pointed beards 
and starched ruffs, roamed the 
towns and coasts. 

From Lands End to London the smiling 
pathway of the Great Western Railway 
leads you through a hundred and one of 
the thrilling episodes of English history an 
legend. Smuggler’s caves, summer resorts, 
the enchanted Lorna Doone and Thomas 
Hardy country, the homes of American 

ioneers, etc. ... Enjoy the quaintness and 
Roaptealier of Devon and the West Coun- 
trie via Plymouth. 

Guide No. 76, containing maps and illustra- 
tions, will be gladly sent to you on application 
K.W.C. GRAND, General Agent 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 


GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY of England 





HUNCARY 


When youare in Central Europe nearVenice 
—Vienna—Munich—Berlin, don’t fail to visit 


BUDAPEST 


PEARL OF THE DANUBE 
Only 5 hours from Vienna. It is one of the 
most beautiful & romantic cities in Europe. 
Hotels for all pretensions. 
Information obtainable at the 
Municipal Information Office, 
Budapest, Hungary 
Deak Ferenc u. 2, or inthe tourist bureaus. 
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HOTEL-RESORT-@ -TRAVEL-DEPARTMENT 
. CO oo EDN 








Warm Sea-bathing, Fishing, Sailing, Motor-boating, Golf, Tennis 


Clean, White, Sandy Beaches — perfect for children 
For booklets write Vacation Bureau, Room 118-D, The New York, New Haven and Hartiord R. R. Co., New Haven, Ct. 


VIRGINIA | ASBURY PARK_N. J. “TRAVEL 


ASBURY PARK Enter Europe through Glas- 


TH JERSEY COAST | ‘ 
ea eA SUMNEEE BESORT COAST! sow, tour Scotland, and 




















0o th xr to doo ff the y “ , 
fe Ae ee healthand happt. trav el South by the Roy al 
ness, Golf and every other sport and Scot,” the train that holds 


recreation. Fine hotels, oe 2 
a lakeside walks, country drives, * r7, 
~~ ae i surf-bathing, ocean pools and the W orld S record. 
7 pte —_ bie baths, Literature on request. : 
ae CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
INFORMATION BUREAU 


Seven sports for 130 Boardw: alk, Asbury Park, N. J. 


seven days 7 » 


ERE in historic Norfolk- 

Portsmouth, rest and recrea- 

tion serve the most versatile of 
moods. 

Golf among pineson any ofseven 

crack courses. Thirty fast tennis 








Ilustrated pamphlets from John Fairman 
(Dept. A388), 200 Fifth . Avenue, New York, 
courts. Riding, hiking, fishing, Or from any LM § Agent, Thomas Cook 
yachting, surf-bathing. Indoor salt & Son, or the American Express. 


water pool. Many fine hotels at | \) 
Virginia Beach, Ocean | ‘FG 1 ONTEREY 
or Views Cape Henry, Nor- * aos L M 
3 iT folk. The spl ndid new 
“y Nansemond at Ocean NORTH ASBURY PARICN.S 
View opens this month. | ff} . 
Every comfort and con- 


venience. Real Southern 


cooking. Come by rail, JUNE SEA BATHS, GOLF, 
' to 




















LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
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road or boat. A LA CARTE 
. Write to Tourist In- GRILL R 
formation Bureau, Nor- The Resort Hotel 
mult — folk, Va.,for interesting Pre-eminent ‘ 
= booklet. 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
Every modern appointment, 
__PEN ENNSYLVANIA _ convenience and service 
LENAPE PE VILLAGE The Adult Camp Extensive improvements for 
on Lake in Poconos season of 1928 Write for de- 
Ru ic cabins with moder conv ences Central » +> > -ATATTC scriptive Booklet 
ing room. "Riding, tenriny Sshine, twinning SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager ae bene cae 
Rates by day or week. James W. Keise \, . larly thru England, Scot- 
a sty ad i I na. There are —— land, Ireland, France, Ger- 
irst-class boy and girl cat arby - mar Switzerland, Italy, 
The W oreheueay ——_— |_ ADIRONDACK MTS. N.Y. _| Spain. Belzium, Austris ona 
rising the cream of all Svavel proupects. ROCKY POND CAMP Hol —_ ‘ie : ‘havi 7 iret 









? $ we te ? yin} nting In the Adirondacks—( lemons, N.Y Toil a 

, invitat sto} » ca receyA. For adults. Congenial ¢ ‘up sa eS GS every Conceive . rt. 

peaaeiaiadiast f rtabl loored tents. E llentfoa 

CANADA | | Salemi samemian, iecktan, EN ROUTE SERVICE, INC. -. 
Dr. Martha a N. E. Cor. 17th 


NORTHERN ONTARIO _ & Locust St, Philadephia, Pa op gm 

waniinen eau —$<—<— $$$ = ——. |5th Avenue and 59th Street, New York 
TIMAGAMI Pee oHAwE A mode erm, Adirondack hotel |——~"mIONIOAN 
\ North Woods Bungalow Can pint rt of four mil- aades sports and amusements, | SUMME M om 
lien a 1. 502 Lakes. } me a LONG ‘ST AFF, OLD FORGE, N'Y. TAKE YOUR R HO E 


AT 
~My te ma nea i rere the trails BAY VIEW HOUSE  widwicas 


e MR, wi 
WILSON, 212 Maplew . Ont., Can ROADS END ; begin. Acamp for | Here old friends meet, new friends are 
J Pictur commen thes rreat out-doors. Boating, Bathing, Fish- made and lake breezes make living a de 
OJIBWAY HOTE situ = emp’ Y ing. Bklet. C.T. Me yer, Lake Pleas ant, N.Y. ‘light. Write now for rates & reservations 


pine cove red island ~ ian Bay. Ex- MASSACHUSETTS MASSACHUSETTS 
ellent Pike, Pickerel, "  Muske lunge |-""> 
fishing. Tennis, boat a, swimming. Un-} 
surpassed for Hay Fever. 
Write for booklet to H. C. Davis anager. 
___ Ojibway_ Island, On 


Acouchiching Ba \ : i ae 
TEMAGAMI : 4 ne : perk eis a i . ‘rs mecas ahi sng a 


NEW oc EAN HOUSE.-:-Swampscott, Massachusetts 
Located directly on the ocean in the ‘mids t of beautiful natural scenery. Every 
os ational feature. The best ones and service that money can produce. Booklet. 

. R. Grabow, Chairman of Board Clement EF. Kennedy, President 





















a... ie ¢2 oa ins in virgin forests. Wonderful 
fishing. Hundreds of lakes. I: very comfort. 
Good meals and service. Booklet. 


J. R. McCONNELL 


Temagami 2: Ontario, Canada 
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South 


Good 
Roads 
Everywhere 


No matter to what part of Vir- 
ginia your fancy directs you, 
you'll find good roads. 


Whether it’s mountain breezes 
that lure you or the salt winds 
of the sea, whether your inter 
est is intrigued by golf courses 
or ancient battle fields, by the 
homes of famous men or the 
wonders of nature’s architec 
ture—splendid roads are ready 
to take you. Virginia’s highway 
system now comprises $,244 


miles of improved roads 


tending throughout the length 
and breadth of the State. 2,2 
miles of these are hard-sur 


face: 1. 


for tourist information write 
State Conservation 
and Development Commission 
State Office Building 
Richmond, Virginia 
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H... simple this once 

























difficult trip is made by 
the world’s greatest trav- 
el system. You buy one 
ticket. You step aboard 
the Empress of Australia, 
in New York, on Dec. 1. 
From then on, you do 
nothing but see and enjoy. Canadian Pacific does 
all the transporting, to 26 ports, through 21 coun- 













tries. Canadian Pacific selects your hotels, secures 
your motor cars, worries about your baggage. The 
Holy Land for Christmas, Cairo for New Year’s 
Eve, India during cool January, Siam, Peking, 
Japan. 136 days. S.S. Empress of Australia, 21,850 
gross tons, and luxuriously modern. As low as $1900. 

Booklets from your own agent, or any Canadian 
Pacific District Office: New York, 344 Madison Ave.; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. 
James St., and 28 other cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


OTHER CRUISES 1928-29. All from New York. South Ar 
Atrica 104 days m. 22,1929. Mediterraneatr 
- Feb. 4, 1929. West Indies l6days ... Dec. 22, 1928 29 





days.. .Jan. 10 and Feb. 11, 1929. 


es 4 . 
¢ Canadian 


Q acific 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
( TRAVEL SYSTEM ) 












































Te See ~ : 


... Swastik ...magie books... 


Lands of strange folklore and rare legends . . . over the hori- 
zon, in India, the Swastik is the symbol of the sun which smiles 
upon the land of temples rising everywhere ... plump proverb- 
loving Burmese elad in silks of blinding brilliance will tell you 
that “the pure ruby is not affected by the mud” ... over Ceylon 
way, midst batik and sarong, you will hear that good news is 
expected when the lizard chirps in the east... up north in 
China, the Taoist Monk, square-capped mysterious, foretells 
the future with bamboo sticks and magic books . . . See these 
lands in their reality on the Cruise Supreme 


Around the World 


on the Cunard Super Cruising Steamer 


al a 
Franconia 
Sailing from New York January 15th, next 
Never was there a voyage like this ... a most complete world 
panorama...including lands not visited by any other 
cruise... off the beaten track ... full of new interest ...a 
super-ship with the cruising viewpoint built into her... two 
of the foremost leaders in travel linking their 175 years of 
prestige, experience and efficiency for this cruise. 


Literature and full particulars on application to any office of the 


CUNARD LINE 


or 


THOS. COOK & SON 


or your local agent 
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JERUSALEM—Pilgrims of many 
faiths pouring through the Jaffa Gate, 
the Damascus Gate, to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, the Dome of 
the Rock, the Jews’ Wailing Place... 
Through narrow cobbled streets re- 
verberate the sounds of auto horns 
and camel’s bells ... A cloud of dust 
near the Mount of Olives reveals a 
shepherd, carrying a newborn lamb, 
followed by his flock,—an unforget- 
table picture on the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE: SUPREME 


on the specially chartered 
s. ss HOMERIC—“The Ship of 
Splendor.” Sailing from New York 
—January 26th, next. A peerless 
itinerary one of the world’s 
leading, most modern, most luxur- 
ious steamers . . . the largest ship 
sailing to the Mediterranean. 


Let us send you full particulars 


THOS- COOKS SON, 


New York Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 











“(Q)HERE are you stopping?’’ is the 
inevitable question asked the visitor in 
New York ... To sojourn at The 
ROOSEVELT is a mark of social distinc- 
tion and bespeaks a preference for the 
finer things of life. 

BEN BERNIE and his ORCHESTRA 
1100 Rooms ~ Single or En Suite 


TRAVEL BUREAU with affiliations abroad 

DAY NURSERY for children of guests 

HEALTH INSTITUTE with plunge and 
therapeutic baths 


THE ROOSEVELT 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 









Underground passage to Grand Central and Subway 
EDWARD CLINTON FOGG— Managing Director 


site 
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BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue 
and the Lake Front 


CHICAGO 
Rates as low as five dollars single and six dol- 
lars double, with bath. Unexcelled food and 
world-renowned service which has been ac- 
cepted as the standard of hotel perf ction. 
The Drake Hotel Company, owner also operat I 
Drake, Lake Shore Drive and Michigan Ave 
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Opens wide the door 
of the romance of a 
part of America little 
known to Americans~ 











Two and three days personally escorted motor tours 
in and about Old Santa Fé and among the colorful 
Indian pueblos and prehistoric cliff-dwellings of the 
New Mexico Rockies on your way to or from Cali- 
fornia. The rates cover every expense i. e. meals, 
accommodations with bath and motor transportation. 
2-days Puyé tour $40—3-days Taos-Puyé tour, $57.50 
Under expert Santa Fe-Harvey Co., management. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer., Santa Fe System Lines, 1039-A Railway Exchange, Chicago 
~ Please send me free picture folder about the “‘Indian-detour” and “‘Harveycar Motor_Cruises.”’ 








The new route 
to Kurope 


The wonderful new route to Europe takes 
you to Honolulu, if you choose, Japan, China, 
Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles. 

Sail from New York via Havana, Panama 
and California. Or go overland by train to Se- 
attle, Los Angeles or San Francisco for your 
embarkation. See your great Pacific Coast. 

It’s a trip Round the World ina shorter 
time and at less cost than you think possible. 
Yousail on palatial President Liners. Spacious 
decks. A swimming pool. Outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. A world famous cuisine. 
Stopover at any port for a week or more. Like 
a cruise on a private yacht. 

An American Mail Liner sails every i 
weeks from Seattle for Japan,Chinaand Manila. 

A Dollar Liner sails every two weeks from 
New York for the Orient via Havana, Pana- 
ma and California. A sailing every week from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco via Honolulu. 

Return from Naples, Genoaor Marseilles to 
New York aboard these same Round the 
World Liners if you choose. 


Full information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY . . . . «. NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVENUE a lk NEW YORK 
101 BOURSE BLDG ; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1206 CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING BALTIMORE 


177 STATE STREET - , BOSTON, MASS. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG, e PITTSBURGH, PA, 
514 W. SIXTH ST. - « «+ LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING . . . . « « DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO .. . . ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE ° « « « « PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET . . . . E.C. 3, LONDON 


152 BROADWAY... . 
ROBERT DOLLAR BUILDING 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


THE CLUB CORNER 
(Continued from page 792h) 
CINCINNATI 
John E. Weis, Herman H. Wessel, H. L. Meaken, 
John Rettig, Randolph Coats, William H. Fry, Dixie 
Seldon, 
CLEVELAND 
Henry G. Keller, Adelaide C. Baker. 
Detroit 
Roy C. Gamble, William Greason 
MINNEAPOLIS 
John D. Brien, Frances C. Greenman 
St. Louis 


Bert Dunn, Char! Pr. Galt, Julius T. B 


GOLD MEDALLISTS AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Robert Spencer, Arthur P. Sp ur, Fred. J Mulhauprt, Carl 


Lawless, George W. Sotter, Everett Warner, Paul ¢ 
noyer, Myron Barlow, George L. No ( W 
Stetson, Edward F. Rook, Murray P. Bewley, Co C. 
Cooper, H. H. Breckenridge, Wa ce M il ( 


Wigyins, Albert Groll, George E. Brown, H. J. Bruer, 
W. B. Closson, Sergeant Kendall, E. K. K. Wet 


John F. Carlson, E. Pi. Pottha a Alexander Bo FF. fi d 
Wagner, Elliott Daingertield, Henry R. Poore, Fr ck 
A. Bosley, Howard G. Cushing, Cullen Yates, Robert 


Vonnoh, W. H. Singer Joseph P. Birren, 


SOME OF THE YOUNGER SCULPTORS 
Robert Aitken, Gustave Lukeman, John Gregory, Paul 
Manship, Edward McCartan, James E. Fraser, Leo Len 
telli, Earl Cummings, Haig Patigian, Arthur Lee, Albert 
Laesle, A. Sterling Calder, Douglas Tilden, Arthur Put 
nam, Mahonri Young, Mario Korbel, Albin Polasek, Paul 
Jennewein, John Bateman, Edgar Walters, Ralph Stack- 
pole, Lee Lawrie, Chester Beach, R. Tait McKenzix 


MURAL PAINTERS 
John Singer Sargent, Edwin Blashfield, Kenyon Cox, 
John La Farge, Will Low, Maxfield Parrish, DeLeftwich 


Dodge, Milton Bancroft, George H. Holloway, Frank Vin- 
cent Du Mond, Robert Simmons, Barry Faulkner, Ezra 
Winter, Dean Cornwell, Jules Guerin, Robert Blu 


PAINTERS EMPHASIZING THE DECORATIVI 


QUALITY 
Charlie Prendergast, Arthur Cri . Jo mm ot | 
Brown, Ettore Caser, Bertram Hartman, Elizabet 
Olive Rush, J ic Arms Both William Zo H 
Dud Mu I \ 


FOLLOWERS OF CEZANNI 


Samuel Ha H Poor, Adolph Borie, W I 
Theresa Bernstein, Arthur Car Het Mcl 


EXTREME MODERNISTS 


Man Ray, Georgia O’Keete, Henrietta Shore, W rd 
Nash, Raymond Jonson, S. MacDonald Wright, Dodg 
McKnight, Charles Sheeler, Morgan Russell, T. H. Ben 
ton, Jozef Bakos, Andrew Dasberg, J. E. Thor yn, 


John Marin, C. E. Milne, A. H. Maurer. 
































JILENT - SWIFT - SURE- 


Only trained service can be as flawless and unobtrusive as that on all 
our ships .... Only experienced decorators create sucha dignified 
atmosphere of luxury as pervades their interiors....A liner for every 
taste—for those who travel de luxe no finer ship sails the ocean than 
the Majestic (world’s largest ship)—for those who prefer a Cabin 
liner there is the Adriatic, largest of them all—and for the Tourist 
Third Cabin traveller there are the Minnekahda, Minnesota, Devonian 
and Winifredian, only steamers in the world devoted exclusively to 
this class of travel—no class distinctions. 


No. I Broadway, New York - . : Offices and agents everywhere 


WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRAN/PORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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|} Atlantic City 
Just Right for 
Right Now! 


a. «te | ATLANTIC City is right always 


E 8 
Attractive ! LO : IRS but if there is one time when it is 
all expense more right than another it is right 

May be arranged via The Milwaukee Road. 


No bother. Every detail cared for. See every- 
thing. Travel with congenial companions. 





now—with Springtime kicking up 
her heels in the scud and every 


Yellowstone breath of wind filled with the pre- 


Thru new, scenic Gallatin Gateway. A glori- monition of Summer!—shake off 
ous adventure, —thrilling, unique. | 


the shackles of the City and come 


Pacific Northwest and shake a foot with Springtime! 


Rainier National Park, Puget Sound, the . 
Olympic Peninsula, the Inland Empire. CV; Write or Wire 


For Reservations 


eR | Amb 
“Agslahfatcran tow sien of 28 weed | assador 


Use coupon below | ATLANTIC CITY 




















The MILWAUKEE | 








Rockies othe Sea = RROAD | oh 





Geo. B Hayeee. Passenger Traffic Manager WILL ROGERS Says: 
Room 933, Union Station, Chicago, Ill - . . . 
i Saned me information om tours Hello folks! Glad to greet you all here. Even a guide to 
OYellowstone (Pacific Northwest [Alaska + | Europe appreciates steady customers 
Name “The only requirements for enjoying Europe are that you've 
never seen America and that you've got a passport and plenty 
Address of letters of credit 
t ’ 











“First visit Ireland where they treat Americans more like a 
friend than a tourist 


ae ee — = a ‘Go through the oldest and the youngest of Europea 
tions, the land of the harp and the shamrock 
“Have ‘em show you the lovely lakes of Killarney Talk 
about Switzerland's lakes Here's where they got their idea 
U ay I RALIA gestion 
“Well, folks, in Dublin their street rs are tw toried 
Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand. their homes one 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers “It’s the tea that catches the American trad 
* AORANGI ” (22,000 tons), June 27, Aug. 22 “The greatest things in Ireland are their jaunting « 
“NIAGARA” (20,000 tons), July 25, Sept. 19 the greatest characters, their drive 
Sails from Vancouver, B.C. “Ireland is America’s only hundred per nt friend I 
For fare ( ! y., Canadian Pacific J Mad don’t owe us and they don't hat 
Av 44 t Canadian-Australasian Royal “ : 
Mail Line, Ha V., Va aver, I All t p Ir t 
Reprodu , f Pa / , I 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES iasses ities orstolen uncounterignes 


their value is refunded to you. They are spendable everywhere . . . cost only 75¢ for each $100 
and can be easily secured at 22,000 banks, American Express and American Railway Express offices. 
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Fran re c 


Medit elra 


‘yuise De Luxe 
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66 Glorious Da aa 

Mysterious Egypt, fascinating Africa, the Holy Land, 

beautiful Madeira, gay Seville,Granada with its Alham 

bra, mighty Gibraltar, ancient Cadiz, Algiers, Biskra, 

! Timgad, Tunis, Malta, Dardanelles, Constantinople, 

Bos] rus, Athens, Dalmatian Coast, Cattaro, Cet- 

tir Ragusa, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Mes- 

sina, Taormina, Syracuse, Palermo, Monte Carlo, 
hr Englan 

Exclusively Charte red Palatial S. S. “Scyth Ves 
Cunard Line’s Finest First-Class Cuisine and Service 
Membership Limited to 390 Guests—Ha if ¢ ipacity 

I Cruise is the Annual Mediterranean sic The 

verv « smprehensi nerary, the unust e and com 

cabins of the “ Scythia’ ill and cold 

r water —the utes and = ate baths, the spacious 


ator rates, 


the passeng ser ele id the re woe F. 
I to the 


1¢ to offer the most samative of all Cruises 

« ancan. 

| Free Srep-erer in Europe, including re- 

turn by S. * Berengaria,”’ “‘Aquitania,” 
"Mauretania ” or any Canesd steamer 





FRANK TOURIST CO. 
| x 1875). se. Ls pen oo ne York 
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Romantic 


Gulf Lands 
of the St. Lawrence! 


Historic, picturesque, quaint! Cruise along their 
shores this summer on delightful 9 or 11-day voyages 
from Montreal and Quebex Century-old 
The of French Fun aboard 
ashore. Regular sailings for 


villages. 


charm Canada and 


Newfoundland Gaspe Chaleur 
Bay -or the Canadian Labrador 
up the SAGUENAY 


amusements 


Iso de luxe week-end cruises 


RIVER, with golf and other 
Ask any travel agent, or 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED 
103 Drummond Building Montreal 


at stops 
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What Fs you dias about 
the Forgotten Peoples 








of Pueblo Bonito wd 
Penasco Blanco~of 
Aztec and Mesa Verde , 


WHILE WESTERN EUROPE was yet a wilder- 


fll 


ness, prehistoric American peoples wove fine 
cotton cloth, built great irrigation systems, reared 
many-storied cities. Mystifying ruins from that 
time-dimmed past dot the magnificent mesa an 
canyon country of New Mexico and Arizona. 
Here in America, among primitive Mexican vil- 
lages and Indians of many tribes, is an un- 
dreamed-of American history, romance and 
antiquity. 
Harveycar Motor Cruises now open up this little 
known territory. Packard Eight Cruisers, with 
Harvey-trained driver mechanicians. A courier- 
hostess accompanies each party, limited to four 
persons im one car. 
Cruises, lasting from days to weeks start 
from La Fonda Hotel in Old Santa Fé. 
Cars, however, will meet parties at any 
point on the Sania Fe transcontinental 
lines between Trinidad, Colorado, and 
Grand Canyon, Arizona. 
Schedules often may be arranged to in- 
clude colorful and unusual Indian cere- 
monies, in the heart of the famous 
Indian-detour country. 
Harveycar cruises are operated throughout the 
year. Rates $25.00 per day per person, for parties 
of three or more, include every 
expense. 


Mail Coupon— 


SSS OOOO 










Wield 


—_— 
\ Harveycar Motor Cruises pyeyca 
\ Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send me information regarding Harveycar 
Motor Cruises. 
Harveycar Motor Cruises 


Under Santa Fe -Harvey Co. Management 1017-A 
7- 
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a SantaFe, New Mexico 
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To fathers who sometimes spank em 
and mothers who can’t bear it 


Tonight mother and dad are dining with a bank 
president (whee!)—and it’s time to go—and the 
little feller is still fumbling around in the tub, 
Ralf an hour late. 

That's why dad thundered into the bathroom 
breathing fire'and looking daggers—going to spank! 

“But gee, daddy” (just in time), ‘‘I c-couldn’t 
find the b-blamed ole soap. How c'n I bathe fast 
when that ole s-soap keeps a-sinkin’ and a-hidin’? 
Gee wh-whiz!"’ 

And there's mother right in the next room, 


hurriedly screwing a pearl button to the lobe of 


her lefe ear, and making a silent resolution, 


“‘Next time he shall have a cake of Ivory!" So 
there's going to be Ivory tomorrow night! And, 
if the Little Fellow is late again—well, there'll 
be one excuse he just can’t make! 

Mothers and Fathers all, Ivory means ‘‘No 
more soap-hunting’’ for your own baths, too. 
It floats, you know—it is always there on top of 
the water, where you can see it and reach it. 
And it’s a perfectly wonderful soap for rich, 
creamy lather. For these reasons, more baths are 
taken with Ivory than with probably any other 
one soap in the world. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99*/,.. % pure 


© 1923, P. & G. Co. 


—lIt floats 





it! And, 


there'll 
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1s, too, 
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